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Editorials 


Retailers  Look  Beyond  the  Horizon 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Mana;:in"  Director 


In  the  Managing  Director's  absence  on  a  tcestern 
trip  ice  substitute  for  his  usual  editorials  this  month 
the  follotcing  important  address,  delivered  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  Pacific 
Coast  Regional  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1936. 

SIX  Ion"  years  have  passed  since  it  was  last  iny 
privilege  to  address  a  retail  audience  in  this  city. 
During  those  years — the  most  serious  and  trying 
in  the  peace-time  history  of  this  nation — we  have 
been  eont  routed  with  unprecedented  prohlems  which 
threatened  the  very  continuance  of  our  long  estah- 
lished  eeonomie  and  social  institutions.  We  have 
seen  this  nation  plunged  to  the  lowest  depths  of  an 
economic  depression  to  a  degree  which  wouhl  have 
been  ineoneeivahle  when  1  last  visiteil  your  city. 

During  the  dark  days  of  1933,  we  witnessed  a 
banking  holiday  which  closed  the  doors  of  every 
bank  in  the  nation. 

Vie  have  seen  our  country  ahandon  the  gold 
standard — long  the  basis  of  its  monetary  system. 

e  have  seen  millions  of  our  people  unem¬ 
ployed;  and  other  millions  eompelled  to  turn  to 
government  and  private  charities  for  their  very  suh- 
sislenee. 

Vi  e  have  seen  our  national  ineome  cut  apj)roxi- 
nialely  fifty  ]»er  cent  and  we  have  seen  a  forty  per 
cent  <leeline  in  the  dollar  volume  of  the  retail  husi- 
ness. 

Vi  e  have  witnessed  failure  after  lailure  of  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer  and  farmer. 

We  have  seen  home  owners  lose  their  home¬ 
steads.  and  farmers  lose  their  farms. 

e  have  seen  human  suffering  in  our  cities — 
large  ami  small — never  before  experienced  to  a  like 
•Icgree  during  the  existence  of  this  nation. 

*  «  *  *  « 

During  that  period  of  time,  this  nation  and  its 
pe»)ple  have  been  subject  to  a  program  of  new  and 
unprecedented  legislation — both  Federal  and  State 
— intended  to  cure  the  eeonomie  and  social  ills  which 
1  have  just  mentioned. 

We  have  seen  extraordinary  peace-time  power 
vested  in  the  Executive. 

We  have  seen  legislation  come  and  go — estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  wages,  maximum  working  hours, 


and  codes  of  fair  competition  for  our  industries  and 
trades. 

We  have  seen  the  enaetment  of  legislation  to 
aid  the  farmer. 

W  e  have  seen  the  passage  of  a  measure  provid¬ 
ing  for  old  age  pensions  and  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  through  the  joint  cooperation  of  our  Federal 
and  various  State  governments. 

We  have  had  placed  on  the  statute  books  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employees. 

We  have  hehehl  revisions  of  our  revenue  laws 
in  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

'  We  have  had  new  hanking  legislation,  and  legis¬ 
lation  to  govern  the  operations  of  our  security  ex¬ 
changes  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  investors. 

Some  of  this  legislation  has  been  good;  some  ol 
it  has  been  had.  Some  of  these  measures  have  al¬ 
ready  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ihiited  States;  others  probably  will  be. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  stress  is — that  the 
gloomy  picture  which  I  portrayed  at  the  outset  of 
this  talk  no  longer  exists  in  our  land.  W^hether  those 
conditions  have  been  abolished — in  whole  or  in  part 
— by  legislative  effort,  or  whether  the  advent  ol 
better  times  is  due  to  the  workings  of  normal  funda¬ 
mental  economic  principles  is  a  subject  upon  which 
men  differ;  and  a  discussion  in  which  I  do  not  care 
to  engage  at  this  time. 

The  important  point  is  that  this  nation  and  its 
people  are  rapidly  emerging  from  the  effects  of  a 
most  serious  economic  catastrophe,  and  we  are  facing 
a  new  era  with  hope  and  confidence. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  still  have  millions  nn- 
employe<l  and  other  millions  depending  upon  gov¬ 
ernmental  projects  for  their  livelihood;  nevertheless, 
business  generally  has  experienced  better  results  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  than  during  any 
similar  period  since  1930.  To  a  large  extent  this  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  fear  in  the  minds  of  our 
people  has  been  dispelled;  and  that  confidence  and 
courage  in  the  present  and  the  future  have  been  re¬ 
stored.  This  renewed  confidence  and  courage  of  our 
people  have  made  themselves  felt  in  our  husiness 
institutions — in  our  factories,  in  our  stores,  in  our 
hanks,  in  our  service  industru's,  an«l  in  our  numer¬ 
ous  amusement  and  recreational  fields. 
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Editorials 


The  Increased  Tax  Burden 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  for  restoring  business 
today  to  its  normal  potential  capacity — with  result¬ 
ant  re-employment  to  those  desiring  work — is  the 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  burdened  with  unwar¬ 
ranted,  unsound,  and  perhaps  unconstitutional  legis¬ 
lation  restricting  unduly  its  legitimate  operations; 
and  that  it  will  he  spared  from  the  burdens  of  un¬ 
reasonable  and  oppressive  taxation  which  would 
paralyze  its  normal  functions  and  stagnate  its  healthy 
development. 

The  problem  of  taxation  is  one  which  we  shall 
always  have  with  us!  The  expenses  of  government 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare  must  be  paid!  But 
there  is  a  maximum  above  which  those  expenses 
cannot  rise  without  serious  consequences  to  business 
and  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer;  and 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  avoid — not  reaching — 
hut  approaching  that  limit  in  the  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Federal,  State  and  local  divisions  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

If  the  ever-rising  cost  of  government  is  to  be 
checked — a  threefold  task  must  be  performed; — 
First,  all  unnecessary  governmental  services  and  func¬ 
tions  must  be  discontinued;  secondly,  administrative 
reforms  must  be  effected  which  will  make  possible 
the  performance  of  needed  services  at  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lower  cost;  and  thirdly,  direct  taxation — 
even  though  nominal  in  amount — must  be  levied 
upon  every  wage  earner  in  order  that  they  may  be 
conscious  of  the  cost  of  government  and  that  thev 
are  required  to  meet  their  share  of  its  obligations. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  base  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  all 
those  having  incomes  of  $500  per  year.  Not  only 
would  this  make  millions  of  our  citizens  tax  con¬ 
scious,  but  it  would  prevent  the  evasion  of  small  in¬ 
come  tax  payments — so  prevalent  today — on  the  part 
of  those  whose  incomes  would  justify  their  paying 
such  a  levy  to  the  Federal  Government;  but  who  do 
not  do  so. 

We  need  not  worry  about  direct  tax  burdens — 
they  are  always  politically  unpopular;  and  if  unrea¬ 
sonable  will  be  short  lived. 

It  is  the  invisible  and  indirect  tax  burdens  which 
constitute  the  greatest  danger  in  our  entire  system  of 
taxation.  It  is  those  taxes  which  taxpayers  pav  daily 
— without  being  fully  conscious  of  doing  so — in  the 
purchase  of  goods  constituting  the  verv  necessities 
of  life. 

In  the  field  of  Federal  taxation  alone,  we  are 
told  that  in  1929  the  invisible  taxes  comprised  30  per 
cent  of  the  national  revenue,  while  in  1935  they  were 
60  per  cent  of  the  national  revenue;  and,  I  dare  sav 
that  if  figures  were  available  for  1936,  they  would  be 
even  higher. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  August  6,  1935,  will  serve  to 
indicate  to  you  the  rapid  rise  of  insidious  invisible 
taxes ; — 

For  the  year  1932  the  Federal  Government  col¬ 


lected  $780,703,659  in  invisible  taxes  or  $25.35  per 
family;  in  1933  it  collected  $1,068,901,635,  or  $35.01 
per  family;  for  the  year  1934,  $1,992,051,345,  or 
$63.24  per  family;  and  in  1935  it  eollected  $2,232,- 
402,340,  or  $69.98  per  family.  Bear  in  mind  that 
these  figures  deal  only  with  invisible  Federal  revenue 
and  do  not  include  the  rapid  rise  of  invisible  taxes 
levied  by  our  State  and  local  governments  during  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Sales  Tax  Experience 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  invisible  taxation 
in  State  and  municipal  governments  is  the  sales  tax 
— particularly  when  the  law  does  not  require  that 
the  tax  be  paid  as  a  separate  item  by  the  consumer. 
Any  form  of  general  sales  tax  is  unsound,  inasmuch 
as  it  applies  to  the  very  necessities  of  life  and  bears 
most  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  pay.  As  proof 
of  this  statement,  may  I  cite  the  following  figures: 

In  1935  the  State  of  Ohio  collected  through  sales 
taxation  $47,848,000.  The  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio 
classified  this  revenue  for  that  year  as  follows:  Gro¬ 
ceries  and  meats  32%;  General  merchandise  15.55%; 
Automobile  accessories  13.86% ;  Apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  10.27%;  Lumber,  building  supplies  3.52%; 
Furniture  and  fixtures  3.32%  ;  and  Miscellaneous 
21.48%. 

I  think  that  these  figures  indicate  who  pays  the 
sales  tax — 32%  or  almost  one-third  of  all  sales  tax 
revenue  collected  during  that  year  in  Ohio  was  levied 
upon  groceries,  meats  and  food  products;  and  surely 
they  cannot  be  classified  as  luxuries  of  life. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  spread 
of  State  sales  taxes  is  on  the  decline.  Seven  of  the 
twenty-eight  states  which  resorted  to  this  form  of 
taxation  during  the  depression  have  now  abandoned 
this  method  of  raising  revenue. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Maryland,  the 
sales  tax  was  allowed  to  expire;  in  New  Jersey  and 
Kentucky,  it  was  repealed  by  popular  protest;  in 
Gregon,  it  was  defeated  three  times  by  popular  ref¬ 
erenda;  and  in  Minnesota,  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  sales  tax  will  he 
permitted  to  expire  in  several  of  these  stales  during 
the  year  ahead;  because  this  form  of  taxation  is  most 
popular  during  periods  of  acute  «lcpression.  when 
legislators  are  inclined  to  disregar<l  established 
fundamental  principles  of  taxation  in  llieir  struggle 
with  ])ublic  fiscal  problems. 

At  any  rate,  retailers  and  consumers  should  work 
for  the  retirement  of  this  form  of  taxation  in  those 
States  where  it  now  exists,  and  should  guard  against 
its  enactment  in  States  where  it  has  never  been  tried. 

One  of  the  most  imperative  needs  of  this  country 
to<lay  is  an  intelligent  study  of  its  fiscal  problems 
and  the  reformation  of  our  various  systems  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  governmental  costs — Federal, 
State  and  local — may  be  placed  upon  a  sound  and 
practical  basis — and  that  reasonable  tax  burdens — 
based  upon  the  ability  to  pay — may  be  more  equit¬ 
ably  distributed  among  the  maximum  number  of 
taxpayers. 
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Edito rials 


The  Robinson-Patman  Act 

Tht*  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  legislation  which  is  more  likely 
to  retard  than  to  aid  business  recovery. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  original  Section 
2(al  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  provided  sufficient  authority  to  regulate 
uneconomic  and  illegal  price  discrimination  and 
other  unfair  trade  practices  indulged  in  by  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  and  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  enactment  of  the  Rohinson-Patman 
Law.  But  that  Act  was  hastily  passed  hy  the  last 
Congress — without  record  vote — because  it  was  re¬ 
garded  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress  as  a  politically 
popular  measure  alleged  to  protect  the  interests  of 
small  business  from  the  encroachment  of  competi¬ 
tion  of  so-called  hig  business. 

No  major  legislative  measure  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  misunderstanding  and  con¬ 
fusion  than  has  been  the  Rohinson-Patman  Act. 
Since  its  enactment,  lawyers  have  been  endeavoring 
to  interpret  its  loosely  drawn  and  ambiguous  pro¬ 
visions;  economists  have  been  trying  to  forecast  its 
effects  upon  our  productive  and  distributive  systems; 
while  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  on  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
effects  of  this  law  upon  their  every-day  relationships 
with  each  other. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  law — so  hastily  en¬ 
acted — must  now  he  the  subject  of  such  careful  study 
before  business  can  truly  understand  the  effects  of 
its  provisions.  It  would  have  been  far  better,  if  the 
request  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluhs 
and  other  consumer  organizations  had  heen  heeded 
— asking  that  action  on  this  Bill  be  deferred  at  the 
recent  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  study  the  need  and  effects  of  such 
legislation  before  placing  such  a  measure  on  the 
statute  books.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done,  and 
we  are  now'  confronted  with  a  loosely  worded  and 
ambiguous  law  until  such  time  as  authoritative  court 
decisions  are  rendered  interpreting  its  moot  pro¬ 
visions. 

It  was  alleged  that  this  law  would  protect  the 
interests  of  smaller  retailers,  hut  already  retailers 
ol  siuuller  volume  are  heginning  to  realize  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  handicaps.  For  since  manufacturers  may 
continue  to  choose  their  customers  under  this  law, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  discontinue  sell¬ 
ing  to  small  retailers  rather  than  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  an«l  letter  of  the  Rohinson-Patman  Act  in  its 
application  to  large  and  small  retail  buying. 

Then  again,  an  analysis  of  many  manufacturers’ 
cost  systems  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  small  orders 
are  often  sold  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing.  Accordingly,  if  manufacturers  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  higher 
prices  and  loss  in  discounts  will  result  to  smaller 
volume  retailers.  On  the  other  hand,  large  volume 
buyers  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benelits  of  large 
scale  purchasing  at  proportionately  lower  prices  and 
larger  discounts  permissible  under  the  act. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  division  of  manufacturers  into  those  dealing 


with  large  retail  outlets  at  lower  prices;  and  those 
selling  to  smaller  retailers,  but  at  higher  prices. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  reports  are  already 
being  heard  that  thousands  of  small  independent  re¬ 
tailers  will  seek  the  repeal  of  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  opportunity? 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
issued  to  members  and  Retail  Secretaries  a  number 
of  bulletins  giving  its  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  I  must  admit  that  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  intent  of  its  provisions  and  their  effect 
upon  practical  retail  operations  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  degree  of  authority  until  they  have  been 
passed  upon  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

In  the  meantime,  we  advise  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  all  retailers,  to  conduct  their  affairs  and 
to  continue  their  relationships  with  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  as  they  have  in  the  past — provided 
that  their  every  act  and  policy  is  legal  and  ethical. 
Make  it  a  point  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  do 
not  worry  too  much  about  what  your  competitors  are 
doing  or  what  terms  they  are  receiving  from  their 
vendors.  The  only  people  who  are  worrying  about  the 
effects  of  this  measure  are  those  who  have  heen  doing 
unconscionable  things  which  are  generally  recognized 
as  illegal  and  unethical  competitive  abuses, 

•  »  •  •  « 

Consumers’  Cooperatives  Movement 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  inconsistency  in 
thinking  and  reasoning  of  legislators,  who  on  the 
one  hand  pass  laws  similar  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  which  must  inevitably  raise  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  cost  of  living  and  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  impose  new  and  higher  taxes  upon  private  busi¬ 
ness — and,  who  on  the  other  hand  advocate  the 
establishnjent  of  consumers’  cooperatives  on  the 
ground  that  the  costs  of  distribution  today  are  too 
high.  These  same  legislators,  through  their  very  acts 
— perhaps  unintentionally,  but  nevertheless  truly — 
are  bringing  about  higher  costs  of  production  and 
distribution  which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  nation. 

The  subject  of  consumers’  cooperatives  is  one 
which  is  eommanding  the  attention  today  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  economists,  producers  and  distributors, 
and  of  the  people  themselves. 

Quite  recently  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  abroad  a  Commission  of  three  to  study  con¬ 
sumers’  cooperatives  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  on  the  continent.  This  Commission 
has  selected  a  most  fertile  field  in  which  to  conduct 
its  research,  because  33  per  cent  of  all  the  households 
of  Sweden,  4.3  per  cent  in  England  and  55  per  cent 
in  Scotlantl  resort  to  cooperatives  in  one  form  or 
another  to  supply  their  wants — while  in  Finland, 
Denmark  and  Norway  cooperatives  constitute  equally 
important  forms  of  distribution. 

When  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission 
are  eventually  made  known,  official  Washington  must 
remember  that  the  standards  of  living,  buying  habits 
and  money  spending  habits  of  the  countries  studied 
differ  widely  from  tbose  existing  in  the  United  States. 
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Government  Aid  to  Cooperatives 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
consumers’  cooperatives — both  at  home  and  abroad — 
is  a  most  interesting  story;  but  time  does  not  permit 
such  discussion  at  this  time. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  since  1933 
the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  has  made 
greater  strides  in  the  United  States  than  during  any 
period  in  our  Nation's  commercial  and  industrial 
history.  Statistics  show  that  in  1933  there  were  328,- 
000  members  of  consumers’  cooperatives,  spending 
approximately  $47,000,000  in  their  various  affiliated 
groups  and  enterprises.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1935 
it  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  approximately 
1,800,000  people  holding  membership  in  consumers’ 
cooperatives;  and  that  during  1934-— the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available — there  were  6,600  such 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  with  an  annual 
total  volume  of  business  of  $365,000,000. 

In  considering  the  consumers’  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country,  unquestionably  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  which  presents  itself  to  those  engaged 
in  private  business,  is  the  ever-growing  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  being  given  to  this  movement  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  several  of  the  States. 

Since  1933  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  attention  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
given  its  support  and  cooperation  in  fostering  various 
forms  of  cooperatives  in  diverse  wavs. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  however,  to  point  out 
that  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  Congress  intended  to  assist  the  organization  of 
consumers’  cooperatives  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  detrimental  and  discriminatory  to  other 
orthodox  forms  of  retailing. 

Most  notable  of  those  measures  is  the  Scott  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  January  31st  last. 

This  Bill  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Consumers’  Advisory  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President;  and  the  functions  of  this  Council  were  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  consumers; 
to  promote  larger  and  more  economic  use  of  goods, 
and  to  establish  and  operate  cooperative  institutions. 

The  same  Bill  further  authorized  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  Central  Bank  for  consumer  cooperatives, 
and  sought  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  also  sought  authority  for 
the  organization  of  local  banks  to  be  known  as  Banks 
for  Consumer  Cooperatives — the  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Advisory  Council. 

The  Scott  Bill — opposed  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — failed  of  enactment  during 
the  recent  Congress,  but  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  similar  legislative  proposals  at  the 
next  Congress. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Not  only  has  the  Federal  Government  interested 
itself  in  this  movement,  but  34  States  have  enacted 


laws  which  specifically  provide  for  the  incorporutiun 
of  consumer  cooperatives.  While  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives  may  operate  without  being  incorporated,  never¬ 
theless,  these  laws — although  not  uniform  in  all 
Stales — protect  the  individual  member  from  liability 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  organization  or  society. 

In  some  States  exemption  is  even  granted  from 
various  State  taxes,  and  Congress  has  exempte*!  far¬ 
mers’  cooperative  organizations — which  market  farm 
products  and  purchase  farm  supplies — from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  income  taxes  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  upon  which  a  dividend  is  paid  to  niemhers. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  decision  handed 
down  in  the  County  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis — 
in  sustaining  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ol 
Indiana  in  refusing  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  to  a  consumers'  cooperative  association  as  a  non¬ 
profit  organization — and  hence  not  taxable — has  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention. 

The  Court  ruled: — ^“If  a  concern  like  this  is 
going  to  compete  with  private  capital  and  private 
enterprise,  it  should  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  business.  1  he 
sole  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  obtain  goods 
cheaper  than  can  be  bought  from  [)rivate  concerns. 
This  constitutes  profits.” 

Announcement  has  already  been  made  that  this 
decision  will  be  appealed  to  the  higher  Courts.  I  he 
eventual  outcome  of  this  case  will  be  closely  watched 
by  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  cooperatives, 
because  of  the  economic  and  political  importance  of 
the  tax  status  of  such  enterprises. 


What  Do  Cooperatives  Offer? 

In  theory,  consumers'  cooperatives  appear  to  en¬ 
joy  certain  advantages,  but  in  reality  they  have  very 
»lefinite  restrictions  ami  limitations. 

When  consumers'  cooperatives  engage  in  the  sale 
of  style  and  fashion  merchandise,  home  furnishings, 
wearing  apparel  and  accessories,  and  the  thousands 
of  other  items  which  cannot  be  classified  as  staples — 
they  are  bound  to  encounter  the  same  hazards  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  the  same  errors  in  judgment  as  are  to  he 
found  in  the  best  managed  retail  estahlishments. 
When  consumers’  cooperatives  embark  in  the  sale  of 
lines  of  merchandise  other  than  staples,  their  niem¬ 
hers  quickly  learn  that  profits  are  small;  dividends 
arc  few;  and  they  soon  become  disappointed  in  the 
financial  rewards  which  are  not  forthcoming. 

Let  us  assume  that  if  the  cooperative  movement 
should  be  more  or  less  universally  adopted  in  ]>ro- 
duction  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribution — so 
that  all  profits  accruing  from  industries  and  trades 
were  paid  out  to  the  cooperating  members  of  these 
enterprises — to  what  sources  will  our  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  turn  for  needed  revenue  to 
carry  on  their  various  functions  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest? 
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To  what  sources  would  our  churches — some  of 
which  HOW'  favor  the  cooperative  nioveiiient — our 
educational  and  philanthropic  institutions  turn  for 
donations  and  contributions  to  carry  on  their  niany 
worthy  projects? 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  if  the  con- 
suincrs"  cooperative  movement — as  its  proponents 
claim  it  will — results  in  the  employing  of  fewer  of 
our  people  in  the  distributive  crafts,  then  what  is  to 
become  of  those  thousands  who  may  be  released  in 
the  lichl  of  distribution  and  added  to  the  ranks  of 
our  unemployed?  Without  jobs — they  will  be  with¬ 
out  purchasiii}:  power;  without  purchasing:  power — 
must  they  become  the  permanent  wards  of  j:overn- 
iiicnt  and  be  supported  from  the  income  of  public 
taxation,  which  would  have  already  suffered  due  to 
the  abolition  of  taxation  on  non-prohtahlc  business 
enter  prist's? 

Ami  finally,  except  in  periods  of  tlire  economic 
stress,  we  believe  that  the  cooperative  movement  is 
contrary  to  the  buying  and  money  spending  habits 
of  the  great  mass  of  American  people.  In  some  com- 
inunities  this  movement  may  attract  many  adherents 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  sale  of  food  protlucts,  oil, 
gasoline,  and  strictly  staple  lines;  hut  the  American 
eonsunier  is  an  individualist  with  strong  shopping  in¬ 
stincts,  who  desires  novel,  attractive  and  fashionable 
merchandise  both  for  personal  and  home  use,  which 
she  is  not  apt  to  find  under  any  regimented  system 
of  distribution,  such  as  the  consumer  cooperative 
plan  involves. 

I  he  foregoing  are  questions  and  facts  which  the 
proponents  of  this  movement  should  weigh  well  be¬ 
fore  embarking  upon  a  project  which  is  likely  to 
'■rcate  graver  economic  and  social  problems  than 
those  which  now  exist  under  our  capitalistic  system 
of  business. 


The  Challenge  to  Retailing 

The  future  of  consumers'  cooperatives  is  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  orthodox  retailers  of  todav. 

Retailers  and  their  organizations  must  vigorous¬ 
ly  oppose  any  legislation  aimed  to  foster  the  develop- 
iiicnt  of  consumer  cooperatives  to  the  detriment  of 
other  established  forms  of  distribution.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  stop  or  retard  this 
movement  through  opposition  to  legislation.  For  it 
must  he  remembered  that  consumers  have  the  same 
right  to  organize  cooperative  groups  as  have  other 
forms  of  business  to  participate  in  buying  groups  and 
other  cooperative  ventures. 

But  retailers  and  their  associations  must  insist 
that  cooperatives  he  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
anil  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  government  upon 
orthodox  forms  of  distribution.  They  must  not  toler¬ 
ate  governmental  patronage  which  exempts  coopera¬ 
tives  from  fair  and  reasonable  taxation,  and  they 
unist  not  countenance  the  financing  or  promotion  of 
cooperative  enterprises  by  government — at  tbc  ex¬ 


pense  of  taxpayers  and  tax  levies  derived  from  pri¬ 
vate  and  independent  businesses. 

They  must  oppose  every  unsound  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  proposal  which  will  result  in  unwarranted 
price  increases  to  the  consuming  public — while  ex¬ 
empting  cooperatives  from  their  burdensome  pro¬ 
visions. 

Retailers  of  today  must  insist  that  all  who  enter 
the  field  of  distribution  must  do  so  umler  like  terms 
and  conditions,  and  that  favors  and  exemptions  shall 
be  granted  to  no  form  of  distribution — private  or 
cooperative — to  the  detriment  of  other  established 
types  of  distribution. 

«  «  •  »  « 

But  above  all.  if  retailers  are  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  cooperative  movement  they  must  put 
their  own  houses  in  order  so  that  they  may  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically  serve  the  consuming  public. 

Quality  standards  for  merchandise  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  cooperative  program.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  obvious  tliat  private  retailers  must  cooper¬ 
ate  to  tbe  fullest  with  every  agency  wbicb  bas  a  sound 
program  aimed  to  set  up  suitable  merebandise  stand¬ 
ards — for  cheap,  shoddy  merchandise  distributed 
through  existing  retail  channels  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  allies  which  the  consumer  cooperative  movement 
has. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  fact  that  retailers 
must  sell  like  merchandise  at  comparable  ])rices  with 
cooperatives — if  retailers  are  to  continue  to  receive 
their  full  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

This  means  that  private  business — both  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution — must  be  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  economie  waste,  and  tbat  operating  costs 
must  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  minimum  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  service  rend¬ 
ered.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  element 
of  price  for  goods  of  comparable  value  will  always  be 
an  important  factor  in  insuring  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  form  of  retail  distribution  under  our  Iree  and 
open  system  of  competition. 

And  finally,  tbe  American  people  tbroiigh  con¬ 
structive  educational  cbaiinels  must  be  taught  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  the  profit  motive  in  business — 
what  it  means  in  the  support  of  government;  in  the 
advancement  of  industry  and  commerce;  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  churches,  charitable  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  in  the  employment  of  labor  at  fair 
wages — in  order  to  counteract  the  vast  amount  of 
pro|)aganda  which  is  being  distributed  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  sponsors  of  the  cooperative  movement — for 
the  most  |»art  sincere,  but  frequently  erring  in  their 
practical  economic  thinking. 

The  consumers’  cooperative  movement  today 
offers  a  challenge  to  the  retailers  of  America. 

The  answer  lo  this  challenge,  however,  is  up  to 
everv  retailer — to  j)Ut  his  own  house  in  order  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  bis  very  customers  to 
compete  with  biiii  in  the  distrihution  of  consumer 
goods. 
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Looking  Ahead 

I  have  treated  of  the  subject  of  taxation,  because 
it  constitutes  a  current  serious  problem,  and  one 
which  is  far  from  solved. 

1  have  commented  upon  the  Robinson-Patmaii 
Act,  because  it  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  of  the  times;  but  which  must  he  zealously 
guarded  against  by  business  and  the  consumer. 

I  have  discussed  the  consumer  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  which  may  become  a  real  future  menace  to  our 
present  systems  of  production  and  distribution  unless 
business  voluntarily  puts  its  own  house  in  order,  and 
refrains  from  asking  for  such  legislation  as  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  problems  facing  you 
and  your  National  Association  today. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  a  Federal  statute 
compels  us  to  provide  for  the  social  well-being  of  the 
aged  and  the  unemployed. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  new  social  concepts 
are  being  established  carrying  with  them  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  of  relationships  between  employer  and  eni- 
j>loyee.  W  e  now’  have  a  national  law  which  guaran¬ 
tees  to  certain  workers  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  without  undue  influence,  or  coer¬ 
cion  on  the  part  of  anyone.  And  ,in  that  connection 
I  want  to  say  that  while  retailing  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  free  of  serious  labor  trouble- — that  the 
time  has  come  when  any  unwise  labor  policy  must  be 
abandoned  and  any  unsatisfactory  working  condition 
must  be  corrected,  if  this  situation  is  to  continue.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  great  majority  of  retailers  should  not 
suffer  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  small  minori¬ 
ty.  The  old  adage — “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure”  was  never  more  true  than  in  the 
avoidance  of  labor  troubles,  and  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employees’  Relations  of  the  Association 
is  based  upon  that  principle. 

Then  again,  of  importance  to  retailers,  we  have 
had — and  will  continue  to  have  during  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Congress — attempts  to  enact  design  copyright 
legislation.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sympathetic  with  the  protection  of  creators 
of  truly  original  designs,  but  it  will  oppose  any  meas¬ 
ure  which  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  plac¬ 
ing  unwarranted  penalties  and  liabilities  upon  retail 
distributors;  or  which,  through  the  creation  of  un¬ 
just  monopolies,  will  have  the  effect  of  unduly  rais¬ 
ing  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  your  National  Association  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  truly  original  designs  does  not  require  any 
new  federal  copyright  legislation,  but  that  this  objec¬ 
tive  can  be  accomplished  through  an  amendment  to 
our  present  Patent  Law. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
been  giving  serious  study  to  this  problem;  and,  with 
the  approval  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  may  rcctuii- 
mend  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  at  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  Congress. 

Unquestionably,  during  the  next  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  legislation  such  as 
the  Black-Connery  Thirty-Hour  Work  Week  Bill; 
with  attempts  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Fc«lcral 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  and  regulate  luisi- 
ness  practices;  with  new  bills  similar  to  the  Guffey 
Coal  Bill  and  the  Ellenbogen  Textile  Control  Bill 
which  would  virtually  set  up  rejuvenated  N.R.A.’s 
in  particular  industries  and  with  measures  to  legalize 
Federal  price  fixing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  measures  of  interest 
to  retailers  which  w’ill  be  considered  at  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  Unquestionably,  numbers  of  others — perhaps 
more  serious  and  far-reaching  than  the  foregoing — 
will  be  proposed  and  vigorously  sponsored  by  their 
proponents. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  a  strong  National  f)r- 
ganization  for  our  Craft  is  imperative  at  this  time? 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Craft  has  a  strong  National  Organization — stronger 
today  than  ever  before — because  it  has  the  active 
cooperation  and  loyal  support  of  over  six  thousand 
progressive  retailers  throughout  the  country.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  nurtured  by  the  loyalty,  support,  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  of  these  thousands  of  inenibers. 

These  lueiubers  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  thoroughly  studies  their  problems;  presents 
their  viewpoint;  and  protects  their  rightful  interests. 
The  Association  has  been  doing  this  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so — 
fearlessly  and  intelligently — in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

The  keynote  of  success  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words — “Service  to  members.”  The  Association  does 
not  fall  prey  to  the  great  American  mistake  of  per¬ 
mitting  any  group  or  minority  to  set  up  an  objective 
which  may  not  be  in  the  interests  of  sound  retailing, 
and  then  seek  to  accomplish  that  objective  and  to 
justify  it  through  false  rationalization.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
studies  those  major  legislative,  economic  and  operat¬ 
ing  problems  which  confront  its  members — studies 
them  thoroughly  and  intelligently — and  after  weigh¬ 
ing  all  the  facts  and  evidence,  it  speaks  and  acts 
in  the  interests  of  its  entire  membership. 

That  is  the  secret  of  success  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association;  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  has  emerged  from  the  recent  depression  a  larger, 
greater  and  more  powerful  organization  today  than 
ever  before  in  its  history. 
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Aggressive  Charge  Account  Promotions 

BY  CHARLES  W.  HARVEY 
Charge  Manager,  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONLY  recently  have  store 
owners  realized  the  sales 
possibilities  of  credit  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  which  is  in  constant 
contact  with  —  and  exercises 
sui)er vision  over — the  3  most 
profitable  fields  open  to  any 
store.  It  is  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  which  knows  when  a 
good  charge  customer  ceases  to 
buy,  and  frequently  the  credit 
department  knows  the  reason 
why.  Recognizing  this,  some 
progressive  stores  place  the 
credit  manager  in  charge  of 
merchandise  adjustments  as 
well  as  of  charge  solicitation. 
It  is  the  same  crc<lit  depart¬ 
ment.  still  looked  uj)on  in  some 
quarters  as  a  necessary  evil, 
which  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  sales  units  in 
a  retail  store. 

This  sales  opportunity  con¬ 
sists  of : 

First — the  creation  of  new 
customers  through  intelli¬ 
gent  solicitation  of  new  ac¬ 
counts 


.MRS.  ROSEMAN  S 
ACCOUNT  HASN'T 
BEEN  USED  RECENTLY, 
MR.  MALLOY 


I  THINK  MR.  STRAUS 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  WRITE 
A  PERSONAL  LETTER 
ABOUT  THAT  ACCOUNT 


The  cover  of  a  smart  personalized  folder  letter 
used  by  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  stimulate  inactive  accounts.  On  the  inside 
pape  is  a  note  signed  by  the  Vice-President. 


Second— the  control  of  accounts 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  preventing 
their  becoming  inactive 
Third — the  creation  of  additional 
buying  on  the  part  of  active 
charge  customers. 

Dwell,  if  you  will  for  a  moment, 
on  the  business  cycle  of  the  last  few 
years. 

The  depression  of  1921  was  quick¬ 
ly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  aid  of 
more  liberal  credit,  particularly  in¬ 
stallment  credit  in  the  automobile 
field.  Irrespective  of  political  beliefs, 
most  business  men  agree  that  since 
1933  expanding  credit  leads  the  field 
in  “priming  the  pump”.  Moreover, 


Mr.  C.  W.  Harvey,  a  Director 
of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  and  Chairman  of  its 
special  committee  on  Identifi¬ 
cation  and  Authorization  Sys¬ 
tems.  was  for  seven  years 
President  of  the  Credit  Union 
League  of  Massachusetts  to 
which  belong  the  majority 
of  the  Massachusetts  credit 
unions,  with  a  membership  of 
120,000  and  doing  an  annual 
business  in  excess  of  $90,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  he  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Boston  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  Men’s  Association. 


for  the  last  two  years  Title  1 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 
— which  virtually  guarantees 
against  loss  loans  made  for 
additions  and  permanent  im¬ 
provements  to  real  property — 
has  been  an  important  factor 
in  stimulating  business  in  the 
building  trades  and  allied 
lines.  This  growth  of  credit 
seems  to  be  a  natural  trend. 
The  Government  need  experi¬ 
ence  no  heavy  losses  provided 
reasonable  care  bas  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  approving  credit. 

After  a  few  years  the  de¬ 
pression  ceased  to  be  a  novel¬ 
ty.  People  forgot  their  fears. 
They  again  strove  to  live  nor¬ 
mally — demanding  the  pleas¬ 
ures.  the  comforts,  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  America’s  high 
standards  of  living.  Retail 
stores  which  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  step  with  the  trend  towards 
charge  account  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  are  the 
ones  whose  sales  and  profits 
have  increased  the  most. 

The  credit  manager  should¬ 
ers  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
Ixxist  sales  by  sound  credit  prac¬ 
tices.  He  also  has  the  re.sponsibility 
of  seeing  that  this  desired  goal  is 
not  reached  through  the  form  of 
“gifts”  which  customers  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  repay. 

Charge  accounts  are  a  big  asset. 
Why  shouldn’t  they  be?  They  cost 
from  $5.(X)  to  $10.00  each  to  place 
on  the  books.  To  a  store  possessing 
100,000  charge  accounts,  this  means 
a  value  of  at  least  $500,000.  Call  it 
goodwill,  if  you  want  to,  but  what¬ 
ever  you  name  it  doesn’t  change 
its  value.  Nevertheless,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  average  store  you 
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will  find  little  skillfully 
planned  effort  to  use  this  valu¬ 
able  asset  tt)  produce  increased 
sales  and  increased  profits. 

Now  does  the  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  measure  up  in  value  to 
the  cash  customer? 

The  cash  customer  shops 
more  by  price.  She  is  not  tied 
to  any  one  store.  She  can  shop 
only  when  she  has  money. 

The  charge  customer,  on 
the  other  hand,  favors  the 
store  where  she  has  accounts. 
She  will  walk  through  a  store 
where  she  has  no  account  to 
purchase  in  one  where  her 
name  is  on  the  Ixioks.  She 
will  be  more  inclined  to  pur¬ 
chase  better  quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  She  is  apt  to  buy  more. 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  the  average  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  lYi  times  as  much 
in  a  year  where  she  has  an 
account  as  the  average  cash 
customer.  .\nd  again,  the 
charge  customer  buys  more 
regular  priced  lines  on  which 
the  higher  marku])  is  main¬ 
tained. 


The  Blooniingdale  method  !)<  u  note  written 
uiToss  the  fare  of  a  statement  form. 


Breaking  into  the  retail  field 
as  I  did  more  than  15  years 
ago  from  wholesale  accounting 
work  at  an  impressionable  age. 

1  was  very  tnuch  itnpressed — 
atid  still  am — by  the  limited 
authority  of  many  e.xecutives 
in  retail  stores.  They  seem 
scared  to  give  a  straight  “yes" 
or  “no"  atiswer  without  a 
meetitig  of  e.xecutives  tt)  chew 
the  issue  over — most  of  the.se 
e.xecutives  not  being  particu¬ 
larly  fatniliar  with  the  ])rol)- 
lem  at  hand  or  interested  in  it. 

There  also  seemed  to  he  too 
much  overla])i)ing  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  tfK)  much  of  Captain  tell 
Lieutenant  who  tells  the  Ser¬ 
geant  who  in  turn  relays  the 
story  to  the  Corporal.  The 
responsibility  for  carrying  out 
charge  solicitation  ]>rograms 
after  Management  has  ap- 
])roved  them  belongs  with  the 
credit  executive,  provided  he 
is  sales-minded.  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  —  one  to 
suggest  terms,  jdans.  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  lists,  and  the  other 
to  hel])  with  advertising  sug- 


Hon’t  interpret  these  remarks  as  admission  on  the  ])art  of  Manage-  gestions.  Ixrth  pulling  together, 

any  attempt  to  belittle  the  cash  cus-  ment  as  to  the  value  of  charge  ac-  IfV  /jotc  reach  the  point  of  plac- 


tomer.  Nothing  is  more  satisfving 
than  seeing  money  in  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Yet  why 
not  strive  to  retain  present  cash 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
larger  charge  volume? 


counts  and  the  possibility  of  ex])an- 
sion  of  charge  business  through  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  accounts  or 
by  attem])ting  to  increase  the 
amount  of  jnirchases  on  e.xisting 
charge  accounts.  Such  admission  on 


/;;</  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  executive  —  preferably 
the  credit  nianaf/er. 

'Phere  shrmld  he  none  of  the  in¬ 
terference  which  frequently  occurs 
in  department  stores — more  than 


*  *  * 

To  build  business  through  ag¬ 
gressive  charge  solicitation,  you  first 
need  a  well-thought-out  plan. 

The  old  story  of  keei)ing  uj)  with 
the  Joneses  can  well  he  comjiared 
to  present  day  charge  solicitation 
programs.  Just  because  a  certain 
kind  of  charge  solicitation  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  one  store  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  same  jdan  will  l)e 
the  most  adaptable  for  another — any 
more  than  a  suit  of  clothes  whicli 
fits  one  man  will  fit  his  neighbor. 

.\  store  needs  to  he  influenced  by 
its  own  policy,  its  own  type  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  trend  and  growth  of  its 
own  charge  lists,  the  terms  its  own 
customers  seem  most  satisfied  with, 
the  eflfect  of  either  cheapening  or 
improving  the  standards  of  its  own 
store  by  changing  these  terms,  and 
many  other  similar  problems  when 
they  consider  aggressive  charge 
solicitation  campaigns. 

So  the  first  step  is  a  carcfullv  pre¬ 
pared  plan. 


the  part  of  Management  frequently 
is  not  hacked  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
money  for  advertising  purposes. 
They  will  say — Yes,  I  believe  such 
a  solicitation  ]>lan  is  a  good  thing — 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.  I  can't  help 
hut  think  of  the  slang  jdirase  “put 
up  or  shut  up.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  charge 
solicitation  programs  can  succeed 
unless  store  Management  has  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  what 
needs  to  lx?  done  and  places  respon¬ 
sibility  definitely  in  the  lap  of  a 
conqietent  executive  who  knows  the 
pitfalls  hut  who  has  vision  enough 
to  see  the  sales  jiossihilities  and 
aml)ition  enough  to  go  after  them 
whole-heartedly. 

Dt)n't  always  blame  the  credit 
manager  if  he  does  not  apjx'ar  to 
he  sales-minded.  Perhaps  he  has  no 
time  or  is  underpaid  for  what  he  is 
now  doing.  few  e.xtra  dollars  in 
the  jiay  envelope  often  serves  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  dormant  am¬ 
bition. 

Xc.x't  in  line,  then,  is  to  provide 


store  owners  and  major  executives 
care  to  admit — where  the  skillfully 
lire]>ared  ]>lans  of  the  credit  execu¬ 
tive  are  changed  willy-nilly  by  some¬ 
one  not  synqiathetic  to  solicitation 
l)rograms  or  not  competent  to  de¬ 
cide  them. 

Customers'  response  to  charge 
solicitation  programs  may  not  he 
immediate.  The  early  training  of 
manv  of  the  advertising  geniuses  in 
retail  stores  has  been  in  newspaix-r 
offices.  Because  of  this,  they  fre- 
(piently  expect  results  the  next  day 
or  else  see  the  value  of  newspaper 
apjx'al  only.  Direct  mail  can  iiro- 
duce  at  reasonable  cost  if  the  com¬ 
position  is  righit.  if  mail  is  directed 
to  carefully  selected  lists,  and  the 
time  for  mailing  is  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

What  is  more,  with  very  little 
eflfort  you  can  definitely  evaluate 
the  re.s]X)nse.  For  example — if  you 
want  to  determine  the  sales  response 
to  soliciting  business  on  inactive  ac¬ 
counts.  keep  track  of  purchases  on 
the  accounts  solicited  over  a  perifxl 


You  commonly  find  a  stereotyped  for  an  advertising  appropriation. 
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”]Never-Out”  Stock  List  Systems 
in  Department  Stores 


A  r  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
the  o])erati(ms  of  the  ])revious 
season  are  under  scrutiny  and 
plans  are  heiiiff  laid  for  the  year 
ahead,  merchants  are  ])articularly 
interested  in  methods  and  routines 
that  will  hel])  their  Imyers  maintain 
assortments  that  are  comi)lete  with¬ 
out  heiuff  unnecessarily  larj^e. 

An  important  aid  to  the  retailer 
in  meeting  his  fundamental  mer¬ 
chandising  obligation  to  the  jnihlic 
is  the  “never-out”  list — a  list  of 
items  which  have  been  defined  by 
one  executive  as  articles  which  are 
in  such  constant  demand  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  would  he  annoyed,  if  not  in¬ 
convenienced.  if  she  did  not  find  ex¬ 
actly  the  type  or  assortment  in  stock 
which  she  may  he  looking  for  at  any 
time.  'I'hese  are  stajde  items  only  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  a  consistent 
demand  for  them  during  certain 
parts  of  the  year  or  the  year  ’rtmnd. 
They  are  not  staple,  as  the  term  is 
fre(|uently  understood,  in  the  sense 
of  Ix-ing  slow,  steady  sellers,  hf)w- 
ever.  There  are  manv  fast-selling 
items  that  should  he  kei)t  in  com¬ 
plete  assortments  f)f  wanted  colors 
and  sizes,  and  in  (piantities  sufficient 
to  satisfy  customer  demand ;  and  it 
is  in  connection  with  these  faster 
moving  articles  that  the  never-out 
list  is  of  especial  value. 

In  order  to  collect  information  on 
the  existing  practices  with  re.spect 
to  the  estahlishment  and  use  of  stich 
lists,  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  made  a  survey  in 
which  memher  stores  throughout 
the  country  ])artici])ated.  For  their 
coo])eration.  which  has  made  this 
report  po.ssihle.  the  Merchandising 
Division  is  deejdy  grateful. 

Where  U-sed 

.\lthough  one-third  of  the  re])ort- 
ing  stores  use  never-out  lists  in  all 
dei)artments.  a  majority  apply  them 
only  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Hou.sewares.  china  and  glass,  for 
e.xample.  will  he  more  likely  to  have 
never-out  lists  than  furniture  and 
rug  dejiartments.  where  unit  stock 


REPORT  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


records  yield  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation;  they  are  of  course  more 
commonly  used  for  notions,  under¬ 
wear.  infants’  wear,  corsets  and 
hosiery,  than  for  coats,  dresses,  and 
millinery. 

Obviously  the  need  for  a  never- 
out  li.st  will  Ik-  felt  most  shandy 
ill  a  dejiartment  like  housewares  or 
notions,  where  countless  small  items 
must  Ik-  kejit  regularly  in  stock,  and 
there  is  danger  that  a  “low"  or 
“out"  stock  condition  may  escape 
the  buyer’s  notice.  The  never-out 
list  also  demonstrates  its  value  more 
easily  in  connection  with  relatively 
staple  merchandise  like  blankets, 
domestics,  and  infants’  wear,  than 
in  connection  with  departments 
where  style  is  the  dominating  factor. 

Style  Departments 

In  .style  deiiartments,  freijuent 
reference  to  unit  stock  records  may 
take  the  place  of  never-out  lists, 
(^r.  both  methods  may  he  used  to¬ 
gether — the  never-out  acting  as  a 
means  of  systematizing  stock  checks, 
and  the  unit  contnd  suiiplying  the 
details  about  styles,  ccdors.  and 
sizes. 

Where  lists  are  used  for  style  de- 
jiartments,  they  are  generally  much 
less  elalx)rate  and  detailed  than 
those  for  staple  dejiartments.  For 
staples,  the  never-out  list  is  definite, 
and  covers  specific  items  and  cpianti- 
ties ;  it  is  practically  an  automatic 
re-order  system  for  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  the  buyer  is  allowed 
little  di.scretion  about  placing  an 
order  for  items  that  are  running 
low.  In  style  dejiartments.  the  lists 
are  only  loosely  worked  out.  There 
is  more  flexibility,  more  room  for 
the  use  of  individual  judgment  in 
interpreting  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  unit  control  records 


alumt  the  sizes  and  colors  best 
ada])ted  to  the  store’s  clientele. 

Accordingly,  in  some  stores,  the 
never-out  li.sts  for  .style  de])artments 
are  operated  on  a  trend  basis, 
whereas  those  for  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
model  stocks — that  is.  an  estimate 
of  the  numlK-r  of  pieces  to  carry  in 
each  size,  color,  and  style,  in  order 
to  have  aderpiate  assortments  of 
wanted  merchandise  without  achiev¬ 
ing  an  overstocked  cotidition. 

Where  there  is  little  or  no  di (Ter¬ 
ence  in  the  ojK-ration  of  the  lists  for 
staple  and  style  merchandise,  it  is 
left  to  the  buyer  and  merchandise 
manager  to  l)ring  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  the  style  lists  through 
the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  .\s 
one  .store  exjjresses  it :  “The  li.sts 
are  the  same,  but  the  human  element 
must  be  more  alert  to  anticipate  the 
seasonal  changes.’’ 

Kea«ly-to-Wear  Lists 

Less  than  half  the  reporting 
stores  use  never-out  lists  for  their 
ready-to-wear  departments,  and 
even  in  these,  the  li.sting  is  generally 
only  for  merchatidise  in  which  fash¬ 
ion  is  not  the  dominating  factor — 
as.  for  example,  maternity  dresses, 
girls’  wear,  large  sizes,  and  certain 
stai)le  and  classic  items  of  apparel. 

In  only  one  of  the  rei)orting 
stores,  a  large  chain,  do  the  never- 
out  li.sts  go  into  detail  as  to  style, 
size  and  cfdor  for  ready-to-wear. 
T  he  general  practice  is  to  set  uj) 
broad  groui)ings  of  the  stock,  and 
to  check  each  as  to  sizes  and  price- 
lines.  .Although  this  eliminates  any 
formal  record  of  styles  and  colors,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  the  buyer  is 
in  close  enough  touch  with  the  style 
merchandise  to  lx;  able  to  tell  readilv 
whether  he  should  continue  with  a 
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style  or  switch  over  to  something 
newer. 

One  medium  sized  store  sets  up  a 
model  stock  for  ready-to-wear  each 
month,  based  upon  its  experience  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Detailed  stock  counts 
are  then  taken  weekly,  and  the  buy¬ 
er  compares  these  with  the  model 
stock  before  planning  each  week’s 
purchases. 

Determining  the  Items 

Relatively  few  of  the  reportitig 
stores  limit  their  never-out  lists  to 
staple  items  that  move  at  a  more 
or  less  regular  pace  throughout  the 
season  or  year,  with  little  or  no  style 
changes.  A  majority  Ijelieve  that 
fast-selling  and  highly  seasonable 
items,  unless  they  are  merely  novel¬ 
ties,  have  a  definite  place  on  the 
never-out  lists,  and  that  only  items 
which  are  seldom  re-ordered  should 
Ite  excluded.  The  general  attitude 
is  expressed  by  one  of  the  reporting 
stores:  “We  pick  those  items  which 
are  staple  all  year  ’round  and  also 
those  which  might  be  staple  for  a 
few  months.  Of  course  many  of  the 
latter  items  would  be  fast  sellers.’’ 

In  determining  the  items  to  be 
placed  on  the  never-out  list  for  a 
department,  the  buyer’s  judgment 
idays  an  important  part,  but  he  is 
rarely  permitted  to  make  the  final 
selection  alone.  In  most  of  the  re- 
jwrting  stores,  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  prepare  the  list 
together.  They  may  also  call  upon 
the  comparison  office,  the  unit  con¬ 
trol  staff,  the  salespeople,  or  the 
controller’s  office  for  assistance. 

A  few  stores  have  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  make  up  the  list,  with 
or  without  the  buyer’s  assistance. 
In  some,  the  buyer  is  permitted  to 
make  up  his  own  list,  either  subject 
to  the  merchandise  manager’s  ap¬ 
proval,  or  with  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  office  retaining  the  right  to 
add  items  to  it. 

The  basis  for  selection  of  items  is 
usually  an  analysis  of  sales  and 
stock  records  plus  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  store’s  clientele  is  demand¬ 
ing  and  what  competitors  are  offer¬ 
ing.  According  to  one  store,  any 
item  that  a  normal  customer  could 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain  in  the 
store  should  appear  on  departmental 
“never-out’’  lists. 

Seasonal  Changes 

Almost  all  the  reporting  stores 
find  that  their  never-out  lists  have 
the  flexibility  needed  to  cover  sea¬ 
sonal  changes.  Some  are  set-up. 


One  store  studies  current  market 
predictions  and  the  previous  year’s 
experience  in  order  to  decide  at 
what  time  to  start  or  stop  purchases 
of  a  particular  color,  style,  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Others  make  special  nota¬ 

tions  of  .seasonal  items  and  of  the 
time  at  which  the  merchandise  is 
to  be  stocked,  or  prepare  special 
pages  for  articles  like  bathing  suits, 
which  are  important  during  only  a 
few  months  of  the  year. 

Most  of  the  reporting  stores  re¬ 
view  their  lists  at  least  twice  a  year, 
to  take  seasonal  variations  into  ac¬ 
count.  Others  have  changes  made 

from  time  to  time,  as  conditions 

warrant,  and  many  stress  the  fact 
that  their  lists  are  constantly  being 
revised  to  allow  for  the  addition  of 
new  items  or  the  elimination  of 
others.  Such  revisions  are  some¬ 

times  made  by  the  merchandise 
office,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  the 
result  of  conferences  between  buyer 
and  merchandise  tnanager. 

Stress  is  laid  by  some  of  the 
stores  upon  the  fact  that  the  buyer 
is  expected  to  use  his  discretion  in 
working  with  the  never-out  lists.  A 
progressive  store  in  Washington. 
D.  C..  arranges  to  keep  its  lists 
flexible  enough  to  cover  seasonal 
changes  “by  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  buyer.” 

Determining  Mininiuin  Stocks 

The  never-out  list  not  only  re¬ 
cords  those  items  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  in  stock  at  all 
times  during  the  period  for  which 
the  list  is  effective,  but  it  also  indi¬ 
cates  a  minimum  quantity  below 
which  the  stock  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  without  the  placing 
of  a  reorder.  This  minimum  quanti¬ 
ty  may  not  be  the  same  for  all  sizes 
or  colors  of  the  same  item,  how¬ 
ever.  For  example,  if  white  bath 
towels  sell  three  times  as  fast  as 
green,  and  if  it  takes  just  as  long 
for  a  shipment  of  one  color  to  come 
through  as  for  another,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary  to  reorder  on  whites 
long  before  the  stock  comes  down 
to  the  point  at  which  a  reorder 
would  be  considered  necessary  on 
greens. 

Tliese  minimum  quantities  are 
usually  set  up  on  the  basis  of  sales 
exnerience  and  the  time  required  for 
delivery.  One  store  lists  “the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  sale,  average  time  of 
delivery,  and  a  safety  factor  to  al¬ 
low  for  a  possible  sales  increase” 
as  the  points  to  consider  in  setting 
up  the  minimum  quantity.  Another 
mentions  “judgment,  experience  of 


buyer,  past  performance,  fashion  re¬ 
cord.  customer  demand.”  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  consider.  \\  ant  slips  and 
special  orders  should  always  l)e 
consulted. 

Generally  the  minimum  quanti¬ 
ties  are  set  up  by  the  buyer,  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  In  several 
stores,  the  comparison  office  is  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  help  in  this  work.  One 
store,  a  member  of  a  nation-wide 
group,  calls  upon  its  headquarters 
office,  as  well  as  upon  its  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  comparison  office,  and 
unit  control  man.  Occasionally, 
particularly  in  smaller  stores,  the 
controller’s  office  is  asked  to  assist 
in  the  work.  Both  large  and  small 
stores,  however,  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  buyer’s  own  judgment 
in  the  setting  up  of  these  figures. 

When  and  By  Whom  Checked 

Once  a  never-out  list  has  been 
established,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
set  up  a  routine,  so  that  the  stock 
is  checked  against  the  list  at  regular 
intervals,  to  make  sure  that  the 
minimum  quantity  is  on  hand,  and 
to  place  whatever  orders  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  length  of  time  between 
one  check-up  and  the  next  is  seldom 
uniform  for  all  departments,  but 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  individual  department.  Drugs, 
notions,  hosiery,  gloves,  and  some¬ 
times  corsets  are  checked  daily. 
Other  departments  are  checked 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly. 

.\mong  the  large  reporting  stores, 
monthly  stock  checks  are  common. 
In  ready-to-wear  and  accessories 
stores,  the  checkups  are  generally 
made  twice  a  month.  Popular  priced 
or  volume  stores  check  even  more 
frequently.  For  the  variety  chains, 
weekly  checks  are  reported. 

Factors  which  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  how 
frequently  to  check  stock  against 
never-out  lists  for  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  would  include  the  speed 
at  which  the  item  is  selling,  the  de¬ 
sired  size  of  the  stock,  distance  from 
the  market,  and  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  have  the  merchandise  pro¬ 
duced.  For  example,  if  a  supply 
sufficient  to  meet  a  normal  demand 
for  six  weeks  is  stocked,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  two  weeks  to  obtain  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  a  checkup  would  be  re¬ 
quired  not  less  often  than  once  in 
four  weeks. 

The  actual  comparison  of  stock 
conditions  against  the  quantities 
{Couthiucd  on  page  40) 
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M  e  rchandising 


The  !<uitul>ility  of  the  rug  for  an  18th  Century  English 
room  is  dramatized  in  this  B.  Altman  &  Co.  display. 


Selling  the  Floor  Clothing  Wardrobe 

BY  ROSE  MARY  FISK 

Style  Consultant,  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America 


Economic  recovery,  a  grow¬ 
ing  style  conscitjusness  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  home  decoration  and 
the  revival  in  building  and  home 
modernization  are  being  rapidly  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  sales  in  home 
furnishing  dej)artments  of  retail 
stores.  Rightfully,  merchants  are 
on  the  alert  to  develop  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  selling  methods  to  help  acceler¬ 
ate  the  upward  movement.  Carpets 
and  rugs,  single  biggest  profit-mak¬ 
ing  department  in  most  home  fur¬ 
nishing  divisions,  have  possibilities 
not  heretofore  explored. 

Such  is  the  growing  belief  among 
stores  which  have  already  lent  ears, 
eyes  and  a  welcoming  hand  to  the 
program  of  store  coo])eration  s])on- 
sored  by  the  Institute  of  Car¬ 
pet  Manufacturers.  Launched  last 
Spring,  the  Institute’s  bureau  of  re¬ 
tail  service,  known  as  Fl<H)r  Cloth¬ 
ing  W’ardrolK*  Service,  numbers 
hundreds  of  stores  large  and  small 


in  its  membership.  No  visionary 
hifalutin  gesture  this,  on  the  part 
of  the  carpet  industry.  The  simple, 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Institute’s 
]>rogram  is  this:  To  assist  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  sell  more  and  lx>tter  quality 
.American-loomed,  wool  pile  carpets 
and  rugs  and  to  sell  them  more 
profitably. 

This  is  language  that  every  for¬ 
ward-looking  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
diser  speaks,  and  hundreds  of  store 
executives  are  already  putting  into 
operation  the  tested  principles  of 
modern  floor  covering  merchandis¬ 
ing  advocated  by  the  Institute. 

■As  its  of)ening  gun  in  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  1k‘  the  l)est  Fall  sea.son  in 
many  a  long  year,  the  Institute  has 
announced  a  Fall  Style  E.xposition. 
to  l)e  held  in  stores  during  the 
period  of  .September  28  to  October 
17.  A  wealtii  of  material  has  l)een 
prepared  to  assist  those  retailers 
who.  as  members  of  Fl<x)r  Clothing 


WardrolK?  Service,  plan  to  hold  ex¬ 
hibits  in  their  stores.  Incidentally, 
meml)ership  in  Floor  Clothing 
\\’ardrol)e  Service  is  open  to  any 
accredited  retailer  who  signs  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank.  The  sole  obligation 
required  of  members  is  that  they 
use  such  of  the  Service’s  ideas  and 
materials  as  they  deem  practical  for 
their  needs  in  the  promotion  of 
.American-loomed,  wool  pile  carpets 
and  rugs  manufactured  by  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Institute  who  make  the 
service  possible. 

To  test  out  its  belief  that  floor 
coverings  can  l)e  dramatized,  and 
hence  given  greater  sales  appeal, 
through  ensemble  display,  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  the  siX)nsorship  of  its 
Style  Trend  Council,  put  on  a  style 
exhibit  at  the  July  market  in  the 
Furniture  Mart,  Chicago.  So  much 
interest  and  comment  was  aroused 
by  this  exhibit  that  the  Furniture 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 


A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


FOUND!  ...  a  Sales  Promotion 
man  who  took  us  at  our  word 
when  we  promised  in  the  .August 
Bulletin  to  include  at  least  one 
vital  idea  a  month  in  our  section 
of  this  u])-and-coming  jnihlication. 
This  gentleman  (in  an  important 
store)  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
comment:  “I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
what  a  sidendid  job  you  have  done 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  Section 
of  The  Bulletin,  to  which  you 
have  already  added  new  life  and 
new  ideas.” 

( )ur  purpose  in  mentioning  this 
incident  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  current  effort  is  a  distinct  im- 
])rovemcnt.  we  lielieve,  over  the 
August  one.  Unless  we’re  greatly 
mistaken,  you'll  find  many  down- 
to-earth  ideas  and  many  interesting, 
usable  thoughts  in  this  .section  and 
in  the  .si>lendid  article  of  Ben  Posen’s 
that  follows  it.  We’re  really  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  effort  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  present¬ 
ed  through  the  pages  of  The 
Bi’lletin  to  help  .some  5000  of  our 
memlKTS  do  a  more  constructive, 
more  re.sultful  sales  promotion  job. 
Make  it  a  point  to  read  this  section 
regularly  .  .  .  and  let’s  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  or  how  you  believe 
we  can  make  it  more  helpful. 

*  *  * 

Want  Increased  Profits?  Keep 
Within  4.5%.^ 

“In  the  final  analysis,  the  prime 
function  of  the  retailing  industrv  is 
making  sales  at  a  profit”,  said  a 
well-known  retail  executive  not  so 
long  ago.  .\nd  in  our  recently-pub¬ 
lished  “.Analysis  of  I935’s  Publicity 
I*-xpenses”  we  quoted  a  statement 
made  by  a  leading  store  owner, 
whose  extensive  study  revealecl 
“that  Net  Profits  decrease  as  Total 
Publicity  increa.ses  beyond  4  to 
4.5%”.  In  other  words,  said  this 
store  owner,  if  we  permit  our  total 
publicity  expenditure  to  exceed 
4.5/(  to  sales,  we  are  simply  dis¬ 
sipating  the  profits  for  which  stores 
go  into  business! 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  we  recently  did  srtme  very  care¬ 
ful  checking  of  the  average  store’s 


sales  promotion  performance  in 
1 935  .  .  .  and  we  found  the  man  in 
question  to  he  so  correct  that  we 
(lidn't  want  to  lose  any  time  in  pre- 
-senting  the  evidence  to  you  !  Stores 
that  are  ready  to  believe  what  this 
store  owner  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  may  want  to  arrange  without 
delay  to  trim  their  sails  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1936 — that  is,  if  they  really 
want  to  hel])  the  jjrofit  showing. 

Here’s  what  we  found :  Cff  a  total 
of  76  departments  in  the  average 
store,  47  of  them  made  a  profit  in 
1935.  However,  only  16  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  whole  store  made  a 
profit  of  4%  or  more.  2%  being  the 
median  figure  for  the  other  31  de¬ 
partments.  (91  the  16  departments 
making  the  liest  profits  in  percent¬ 
age,  the  median  Total  Publicity  fig¬ 
ure  was  4.5% — with  9  of  the  16 
departments  (or  56.2%)  being  pro¬ 
moted  at  4.5%  or  less. 

Furthermore,  of  the  10  depart¬ 
ments  promoted  at  the  lozccst  Total 
Publicity  expense  (4%  and  less)  5 
of  them  were  among  the  best  profit 
departments,  and  only  2  were  loss 
departments — Books  and  the  Res¬ 
taurant.  which  can  he  discounted 
liecause  these  two  departments  “are 
often  operated  for  other  considera¬ 
tions  than  the  net  result”. 

.And  just  imagine!  .  .  .  C)nly  17 
departments  of  the  76  in  the  average 
store  had  a  Total  Publicity  expense 
within  the  danger-line  figure  of 
4.5%  to  sales!  More  than  75%  of 
the  departments  in  the  store  ran 
all  the  way  from  4.6%  to  7.7%.  with 
31%  of  all  departments  spending 
6%  or  more.  The  only  group  of 
departments  that  had  a  decent  ex¬ 
pense  performance  at  all  (based  on 
the  4.5%  figure)  was  the  Small 
Wares  Group,  where  7  of  10  depart¬ 
ments  kept  within  the  charmed  cir¬ 
cle.  (^n  the  other  hand,  all  depart¬ 
ments  went  over  the  line  in  the 
Basement  and  Men’s  &  Boys’ 
Groups,  all  hut  1  department  in  .Ap- 
]>arel  and  Home  Furnishings,  all 
hut  2  departments  in  Piece  Goods, 
.Accessories  and  Miscellaneous. 

From  the  analysis  it  is  obvious 
that  a  more  effective  control  of  the 
Total  Publicity  Ex])ense  figure 
would  have  carried  manv  other  de¬ 


partments  from  the  loss  side  of  the 
picture  to  the  profit  side,  would 
liave  added  materially  to  the  i)er 
cent  of  ])rofit  contributed  by  tho.se 
departments  represented  in  the 
group  that  showed  a  2%  jirofit 
median,  and  would  have  meant  con¬ 
siderably  more  profits  in  the  case 
of  the  seven  departments  that  land¬ 
ed  in  the  above  4%  profit  grou]) 
despite  high  ])uhlicity  exjXMise. 
The.se  last-named  departments  were 
Furs.  Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear. 
Petticoats  and  Slips,  Juniors’  and 
Misses’  Coats  and  Suits.  Men’s 
furnishings.  Negligees  and  Rohes, 
and  Basement  Alillinery. 

But  we’re  not  reviewing  these 
1935  figures  just  for  the  sake  of 
reviewing  ...  no  sir !  We  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  that  the  precious 
4.5%  goal  cannot  Ik?  achieved  simp¬ 
ly  by  talking  about  it :  to  keep  busi¬ 
ness  up  and  publicity  expense  down 
requires  a  very  careful,  intelligent 
api^roach  to  the  problem  —  and 
that’s  what  we  believe  we  have 
hit  upon  in  some  very  intensive 
work  we  are  doing  on  the  new  1937 
Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide !  .As  an  added  feature  of  tliat 
publication,  we  intend  to  present  a 
section  that  .should  act  as  a  real 
guide  to  the  more  profitable  s])end- 
ing  of  your  publicity  appropriation 
in  1937 :  it’s  the  result  of  extensive 
analysis  and  is  in  no  way  theoretical 
— it  is  based  on  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  stores. 

*  *  * 

If  you’re  like  the  rest  of  us.  it 
will  probably  take  you  a  little  time 
to  shake  off  the  effects  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy-going  Summer  and 
to  get  down  to  work  in  earnest.  Per¬ 
haps  these  hits  of  inspiration  (gath¬ 
ered  from  “Thoughts  on  the  lousi¬ 
ness  of  Life”  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Forbes’  Magazine)  will  help  you 
“get  going”: 

It  is  good  to  dream,  hut  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  dream  and  work.  Faith  is 
mighty,  hut  action  with  faith  is 
mightier.  Desiring  is  heljfful.  hut 
work  and  desire  are  invincible. — 
Thomas  Robert  Gaines. 

Making  your  time  valuable  is  only 
a  habit  after  all.  .Anv  man  can  make 
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gcKul  if  he  wants  to  and  is  willing 
to  pav  the  j)rice,  and  every  man  has 
the  ])riee  —  more  hours. — Fuller 
World. 

Do  your  work  with  your  whole 
heart  and  you  will  succeed — there 
is  so  little  competition. — Flbcrt 
Hubbard. 

'Tis  looking  downward  makes  one 
so  dizzy. — Hroieuiuy. 

♦  ♦  * 

Our  "Comfulation  of  Ideas  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion”  Proves 
Highly  Popular! 

.About  the  middle  of  August  the 
Manager  of  your  Sales  Promotion 
Division  announced  his  pro])osed  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  stores  ca]>italize  more 
fully  on  the  selling  possibilities  of 
Internal  Store  Promotion  —  the 
problem  of  getting  your  customers 
to  buy  more  merchandise  while  you 
have  them  right  in  your  store.  We 
listed  ten  activities  we  felt  might 
pro])erly  Ik*  classified  under  the 
heading  of  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion.  (.See  Page  43  for  this  list) 
and  we  ask  the  niemlK*r.ship  to  let 
us  know  whether  they  were  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  quick  respon.se  to  this  an¬ 
nouncement  took  us  off  our  feet ! 
Many  actual  orders  have  already  ar¬ 
rived  :  many  splendid  ideas  on  the 
subject  have  lK*en  brought  to  light ; 
and  there  are  many  indications  that 
sini])ly  as  a  result  of  our  tligging 
rather  deeply  into  the  matter,  quite 
a  few  stores  are  going  to  work  on 
it  without  delay. 

Here  are  .some  typical  indications 
of  the  interest  of  stores  in  this  im- 
|X)rtant  sales  promotif)n  activity ; 
One  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
wrote  “I  am  impres.sed  by  your  con¬ 
cise  listing  of  the  phases  of  the 
problem,  so  much  that  I  am  keeping 
it  for  further  study.  All  in  all. 
you've  tackled  a  big  problem.  Mr. 
Kohl),  and  I  await  your  report  with 
great  intere.st.”  .  .  .  Another:  "My 
immediate  reason  for  writing  you  is 
to  tell  you  what  a  .splendid  idea  I 
think  your  thoughts  are  on  com])il- 
ing  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion"  .  .  .  .Another:  “It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  practically  none  of  us 
can  claim  to  have  done  more  than 
scratched  the  surface  on  Internal 
.Store  Promotion,  and  anything  that 
could  he  done  to  assi.st  in  speeding 
up  this  activity  would  he  well  wortli 
any  reasonable  effort  and  e.xjiense.  " 
•Another:  "It  certainly  .seems  to  me 
that  you  are  on  the  track  of  an  idea 
that  is  lieing  overlooked  in  most 
stores,  and  I  am  going  to  personally 


Tho.mas  Robb 


get  hu.sy  on  this  and  see  if  we  can 
imjirove  our  situation.”  .\nd  ])lenty 
of  others! 

We  re  very  ha])]))'  indeed  to  note 
such  great  interest  in  this  subject, 
because  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  in  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  field.  We  have  been  giving 
the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought 
for  several  years — during  which 
till!'*  we’vf*  made  it  a  point  to  gather 
much  information  of  an  imoortant. 
practical  nature — and  so.  although 
we  recognize  that  it  is  a  difficult  as¬ 
signment.  we’re  sure  we  shall  be 
able  to  contribute  something  very 
eonstructive.  A'ou  know  and  I  know 
that  many  .sales  are  lost  every  day 
in  the  year  through  failure  to  back 
iih  your  tiublicitv  efforts,  and  that 
this  great  weakness  of  retail  sales 
promotion  can  be  overcome  through 
an  intel'igent.  organized  plan  of  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion.  I  would  say 
that  ‘‘GfKxl  .Advertising  and  Display 
/>/».?  Effectivelv  Racking  Them  Up 
equal. <;  More  Resultful  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  !" 

Or.  as  the  .Assf)ciated  Weekly 
stated  recently:  “It's  Xo  Trick  at 
all  to  sell  jieople  the  desire  for  a 
prcwlnct.  for  in  spite  of  recent  im- 
l)rovement  in  the  business  outlook 
there  .still  exi.st  tho.se  who.  unfortu¬ 
nately.  still  lack  many  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  ])ractically  all  the  lu.xuries 
of  life.  Rut  orders  are  taken  at  the 
other  end  of  the  economic  .scale, 
where  desire,  once  created,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  buying  power 
with  which  to  act.  In  that  direction 
lies  the  elimination  of  advertising 
waste." 


d'hat’s  what  you  want  in  your 
store — orders.  ( )ur  "Comj)ilation  of 
Ideas  on  Internal  Promotion"  very 
definitely  will  help  you  get  thousands 
of  additional  orders.  Plenty  of 
work  ahead,  but  we’re  aiming  to 
issue  this  ])ublication  in  early  Octo- 
lK*r — to  helj)  you  get  more  business 
in  1936! 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Harvey.  Charge  .Ac¬ 
count  Manager  of  (lilchrist’s.  said 
recently  :  "Charge  accounts  are  a  big 
asset.  \Vhy  shouldn’t  they  be?  They 
cost  from  $.S  to  $10  each  to  place 
on  the  l)ook.s.  To  a  .store  possessing 
1(X).(XK)  charge  accounts,  this  means 
a  value  of  at  least  $.^00,000.  Call 
it  good-will,  if  you  want  to,  but 
whatever  you  name  it  doesn’t 
change  its  value.  Nevertheless, 
strangely  enough,  in  the  average 
store  you  will  find  little  skillfully 
l)lanned  effort  to  use  this  valuable 
asset  to  produce  increased  sales  and 
increased  ])rofits’’. 

*  *  ♦ 

Important  Changes  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  and  XovemlK*r  sales  cal¬ 
endars!  Women’s  Exposition  of 
.Arts  and  Industries  scheduled  for 
( fetober  4  to  10  has  already  been 
held.  Dates  changed  without  noti¬ 
fying  us  .  .  .  National  Pharmacy 
Week  will  take  place  as  tentatively 
scheduled.  ( )ctol)er  19  to  24  .  .  . 
National  Hor.se  Show  to  occur  No¬ 
vember  4  to  10  instead  of  5  to  11 
.  .  .  National  Automobile  Show, 
sponsored  by  the  .Automobile  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  .Association,  will  be  held 
from  NovemlK*r  11  to  18.  inclusive 
.  .  .  Rook  Week  takes  ])lace  Novem¬ 
ber  US  to  21,  instead  of  8  to  14. 

*  *  * 

Every  Employee  a  Salesman! 

What  a  force  it  would  Ik* — and 
what  greatly  enhanced  business 
would  follow — if  your  whole  store 
organization  moved  along  in  the 
"single,  complete,  smoothly-run¬ 
ning  fashion  in  which  an  .Atlanta 
bank  now  functions!  "Every  Em¬ 
ployee  a  Salesman”  is  the  title  of 
an  article  (Executives’  Service  Rul- 
letin — Metro])olitan  Life  Ins.  Co.) 
by  John  K.  Ottley.  President  of  the 
First  National  Rank  of  .Atlanta. 
Georgia.  There  is  a  real  object  les¬ 
son  in  it  for  open-minded  store  exe¬ 
cutives.  and  so  we  ([note  from  i)art 
of  tin*  article :  “( )ur  bank  has  in 
o])eration  a  Permanent  Sales  Plan 
under  which  every  employee  is  a 
salesman  of  the  bank’s  .services.  The 
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plan  was  adopted,  at  the  request  of 
employees,  following  six  weeks  of 
intensive  selling  in  celebration  of 
the  First  National’s  70th  anniver¬ 
sary  during  which  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  our  employees  put  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  books. 

“We  like  to  compare  our  set-up 
with  that  of  a  major  league  base¬ 
ball  team,  believing  that  the  way  a 
hasel)all  team  functions  gives  a  good 
example  for  a  bank  to  follow.  On 
a  baseball  team,  every  man  has  his 
own  special  job,  hut  all  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  into  a  single,  complete, 
smoothly  running  organization.  So 
with  a  hank.  Just  as  it  is  the  team 
members  who  do  the  actual  playing 
in  the  game,  so  our  employees  do 
the  selling  of  the  bank’s  services.  As 
in  baseball,  where  the  commissioner 
and  the  managers  establish  and  en¬ 
force  the  rules,  in  the  bank  the  offi¬ 
cers,  always  welcoming  suggestions 
of  employees,  map  out  and  approve 
the  sales  plan  to  be  followed.  This 
done,  it  is  up  to  each  player  or  em¬ 
ployee,  as  an  individual,  to  win  or 
lose  by  what  he  himself  puts  into 
the  game. 

“Our  Employees’  Permanent 
Sales  Plan  is  in  charge  of  an  em¬ 
ployees’  permanent  sales  plan  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  five  members. 
These  are  a  lending  vice-president, 
a  vice-president  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity,  a  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operations  and  personnel,  the  chief 
clerk  who  actually  handles  person¬ 
nel,  and  the  manager  of  the  business 
development  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  The  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  plan  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  development  department,  which 
acts  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  bank,  and  also 
coordinates  this  work  with  the  exe¬ 
cutive  officers  and  with  our  adver¬ 
tising  activity.  Individual  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  on  15  department  mana¬ 
gers. 

“All  employees  are  permitted  and 
expected  to  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  this  activity.  The  training 
of  employees  in  sales-mindedness 
was  initiated  through  three  or  four 
general  meetings,  at  which  the  sales 
plan,  its  objectives,  and  the  services 
of  the  bank  to  be  sold,  were  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  the  meetings  end¬ 
ing  in  a  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion.  Since  that  time  training  has 
been  carried  on  by  departmental 
meetings,  by  personal  talks  with 
employees,  by  bulletins  and  written 
instructions,  and  through  items  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  house  paper. 


.  .  .  “As  an  incentive,  and  as  a 
token  of  appreciation,  awards  are 
given  monthly  on  the  basis  of  high¬ 
est  and  second  highest  number  of 
])oints  scored  in  each  of  four  groups 
of  employees,  these  being  arranged 
according  to  opportunity  for  sales 
contacts  within  the  hank.  ...  In  this 
way  every  employee,  regardless  of 
his  opportunity  for  public  contact, 
does  have  an  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  awards.’’ 

Then,  after  enumerating  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  items  the  bank  has  to  sell  and 
stating  the  number  of  points  per 
$100  an  employee  can  earn.  Mr. 
Ottley  continues:  “Careful  records 
are  kept  and  credits  given,  not  only 
for  sales  made  but  also  for  effort 
put  forth  in  making  calls  on  pros¬ 
pects  for  new  business.  One  item 
of  interest  is  that  the  activity  of 
employees  in  our  permanent  sales 
plan,  as  reflected  by  the  number  of 
calls  reported  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  is  made  a  part  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  records,  and  is  naturally  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  promotions.’’ 

Mr.  Ottley  concludes :  “The 
First  National  Rank’s  employees’ 
sales  plan  has  paid  from  the  stand- 
ixfint  of  dollars  and  cents,  .\side 
from  this,  improved  customer  rela¬ 
tions  and  f)etter  employee  relations 
have  justified  our  making  every  em¬ 
ployee  a  salesman,  and  the  fact  that 
employees  must  and  do  gain  an  ap¬ 
preciative  knowledge  of  the  services 
the  hank  has  to  offer  is.  in  itself,  a 
worthwhile  reward  for  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  sales  plan  in  operation. 
In  addition,  intangible  benefits  of 
incalculable  value  are  bound  to  re¬ 
sult  when  enthusiastic  employees, 
fortified  with  knowledge  of  the 
bank’s  facilities  and  fired  with  the 
desire  to  keep  ‘First  National  First’, 
lose  no  opportunity  to  make  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  greater  usefulness  to 
customers  and  friends.” 

Are  We  Truly  Salesminded? 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  stores  make  no  worth¬ 
while  effort  to  accomplish  the  result 
achieved  by  this  Atlanta  bank.  Most 
stores  peck  away  at  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  problem  with  no  such  sales¬ 
minded  goal ;  in  fact,  comparatively 
few  Sales  Promotion  Managers  have 
assumed  responsibility  as  real  sales 
managers  of  their  stores.  If  they 
did,  they  would  certainly  recognize 
that  in  many  instances  their  organi¬ 
zations  are  crying  for  someone  to 
take  the  selling  leadership  that  the 
honest-to-goodness  Sales  Manager 
is  expected  to  take,  as  a  matter  of 


course.  Recently  we  talketl  with  a 
big  man  in  retailing,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  this  view :  “Wouldn’t  it  be 
more  sensible  for  those  fellows  in 
sales  promotion  who  are  always 
wailing  about  their  lack  of  authority 
to  do  certain  things,  to  step  out  and 
do  some  of  these  things?”  Wouldn’t 
it?  .  .  .  Another  Store  Owner  re¬ 
cently  asked  us:  “What  title  shall 
I  give  the  new  man  coming  into  our 
organization  next  month?  Shall  I 
call  him  Publicity  Director,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  or  what?”  “Call 
him  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  and 
place  plenty  of  emphasis  on  Sales 
Promotion !”  we  answered,  and  the 
Store  (^wner  seemed  to  agree 
100%.  What  would  you  have  an¬ 
swered  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
“sales-minded  men  are  slated  as  the 
tiew  leaders  of  industry  and  the  na¬ 
tion”.  Bruce  Barton,  at  the  .\.F..\. 
Convention  in  July,  said  it  is  no 
disrespect  to  bankers,  lawyers,  engi¬ 
neers.  production  experts  and  ac¬ 
countants  “to  say  that  some  of  their 
major  accomplishments  lie  in  the 
past.  When  an  industry  has  finished 
its  financing,  when  it  has  mastered 
the  problems  of  production,  it  no 
longer  needs  a  Ixiard  of  directors 
where  bankers  and  production  men 
and  engineers  dominate.  Its  major 
problem  for  the  future  zi’ill  be  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  It  is  going  to  bt'  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  and  by  public  opinion 
to  conduct  its  affairs  in  the  open : 
its  principal  need  will  be  to  know 
what  the  American  people  think, 
what  they  want.”  Mr.  Barton  then 
predicts  that  boards  of  directors  will 
be  reorganized  so  that  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  public  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  place  on  the  board,  and  that 
some  of  the  places  vacated  hv  bank¬ 
ers  and  lawyers  “will  be  filled  by 
men  who  have  come  up  through  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments 
...  As  advertising  men  and  women 
we  still  occupy  a  comparatively  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  To  such  an  objection  I 
would  answer  that  we  are  not  at  the 
top  because  we  came  into  business 
during  the  age  of  finance  and  pro¬ 
duction.  The  age  of  public  relations 
has  only  just  begun.” 

And  so.  as  1936  swings  into  its 
closing  months,  there  are  big  oppor¬ 
tunities  ahead  for  those  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  men  and  women  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  developing  sound,  construc¬ 
tive,  consistent  plans  that  will  helj) 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Not  New— But  It’s  Still  Good 


A  study  of  the  effective  use  of 
small-space  advertisements 

BY  B.  LEWIS  POSEN 
Piiblifity  Director,  Hochscliiltl.  Kohii  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Mil. 

INTO  the  life  of  every  promoter,  the  feeling  of  a  con- 
every  advertiser,  every  store,  tinutnisly  good,  well- 
conies  the  problem  of  what  to  assorted,  well-stocked 
do,  advertisingly  speaking,  with  the  department.  The 
“problem  children.”  These  are  the  rccjular  campaign,  in 
departments  whose  volume  of  busi-  small  space,  is  not. 
ness  does  not  warrant  the  use  of  of  course,  powerful, 
much  newspaper  space  on  a  basis  of  nor  will  every  ad  l)e 
past  exj>erience.  And  yet  every  store  read  by  every  read- 
has  a  numlier  of  these  departments  er.  But  it  is  natural 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  lx*tter  to  supjiose  that  in  a 
results  if  the  right  formula  for  pro-  regular,  continuous 
motion  can  be  found — one  that  does  campaign  telling  the 
not  involve  a  great  speculative  out-  story  of  the  depart- 
lay  of  advertising  dollars.  ment,  some  ads  wil 


B.  Lfwis  Posi:n 


lx*  read  and 


Of  course,  as  in  all  advertising 
matters,  there  are  many  ways  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem,  depending  on 
the  point  of  view.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  these  “problem  children.” 


remembered  at  some  time  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  reader  group.  So 
we  decided  that  the  regular,  con¬ 
sistent.  continuous  campaign  was 
the  right  medicine  for  our  anaemia 


Ben's  title,  "Not  New,  But 
Still  Good”,  suggests  he  must 
have  foreseen  this  delay  in 
publication!  Frankly,  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  article  so  worth¬ 


several  stores  have  lumped  all  the 
advertising  money  into  one  big  effort 
or  two  a  month,  calculated  to  knock 
Mrs.  Public  right  Ixtween  the  eyes 
everlastingly.  T  hope  no  advertiser 
or  store  considers  advertising  in 
such  cases  the  only  and  final  answer. 
Everything  has  to  be  right  in  the 
department  first.  If  it  isn’t,  then  it 
must  be  made  right  before  the  ad¬ 
vertising  money  is  spent. 

W'^e  looked  at  the  problem  about 
like  this  :  we  have  several  ways  to  do 
this  job.  One  is  to  use  a  few  big 
ads.  Another  is  to  wait  until  the 


cases. 

Surprisingly,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  buyers  flaunt  big 
New  York  ads  in  the  face  of  the 
advertising  man  continuously,  as 
they  do  everywhere,  even  in  New 
York,  we  found  a  number  of  willing 
subjects  for  our  experiments.  We 
started,  however,  in  the  easiest  place 
— 'Institutional  Promotion,  where 
the  ad  man  has  a  comparatively  free 
hand. 

1.  Store  Services 

Tn  ccmnection  with  our  37th  An- 


while  we  delayed  its  appear¬ 
ance  until  the  vacation  period 
had  passed  and  until  such 
time  as  you  are  struggling 
with  the  same  problem.  Mr. 
Posen,  a  Director  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  one 
of  the  group’s  most  active 
members,  makes  the  point 
that  the  remedy  “brought 
surprisingly  good  response.” 
Therefore,  it’s  worth  your 
careful  study.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Robb. 


department  brings  up  something 
“red  hot”  and  then  hit  hard.  Yet 
another  method  is  to  lay  out  a 
regular,  consistent  campaign  with 
what  can  reasonably  l)e  spent  on  the 
department.  We  reasoned  thus :  a 
big  advertisement  is  certain  to  make 
an  impression.  But  we  can’t  be  sure 
that  every  reader  of  the  paper  will 
be  (1)  reading  that  issue  f2)  in  the 
right  mood  for  our  ad  (3)  reading 
our  ad  at  all  (4)  so  impressed  that 
the  message  will  last  until  the  next 
big  blast  came  along.  The  occasional 
ad,  we  felt,  is  too  sporadic  to  create 


niversary,  in  1934.  we  had  run  a 
full-page  advertisement  setting  forth 
some  fifty-odd  services,  outside  of 
merchandising,  that  the  store  i^er- 
forms  for  its  customers.  We  realized 
that  while  the  ad  was  strong  and 
told  a  good  story,  we  couldn't  hope 
to  have  people  remember  everything 
we  told  them.  We  didn’t  have  a 
fortune  to  spend  on  these  minor 
operations.  But  we  felt  they  would 
help  the  store  if  promoted  profitably. 
So  we  started  a  series  of  the  type  in 
illustration  1.  We  ran  two  a  week, 
in  our  regular  page.  And  we  had 


no  compunction  about  repeating  the 
more  important  ones. 

Such  things  as  handbag  repairs, 
hosiery  repairs,  hemstitching,  sew¬ 
ing  machine  repairs,  etc.,  brought 
surprisingly  good  response.  We  ran 
through  the  whole  originally  pub¬ 
lished  list  of  services  from  Novem- 
Ixr  1934  to  September  1935  (with 
repetition). 

And  then  we  started  all  over 
again.  We  believed  that  while  we 
knew  all  about  these  services,  many 
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Il*»  Wi 

H.  K.  & 
S  E  R  V 


MEPAIRING  YOUR 


t'l  -A'/i 


Regardless  of  make,  H.  K. 
A  Co.  will  repair  your 
•ewing  machine.  Spare 
parts  are  carried  in  stock 
•t  all  times  for  all  stand* 
ard  makes.  If  a  part  is  not 
In  stock,  everything  possi¬ 
ble  will  be  done  to  obtain 
it.  All  work  is  done  by  a 
factory  trained  expert. 
Included  in  this  repair 
service  is  the  electrifying 
of  old  treadles.  Prices  on 
repair  are  nominal.  Cali 
CAlvert  1111,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Department,  and  a 
representative  Mill  be 
sent  to  your'home  to  in¬ 
spect  your  machine.  He 
will  give  you  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  repairing, 
without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion. 

1 


BOYS*  fHITE^ 

PALtf  BSACH  SUITS 

Tor  Viy  Procession 
and  dreas-xip  occar* 
aiotts  all  throti^ 
the  atuomer* 

Eton  -  sizes  4.to  10 
4*95 

Ihigby  -  sizes  6  to  12 
*  5*  95 

Call  Calvert  11B6 

Boys*  Shop, Fourth  71- 

HOCHSCHILD, 
KOHN  &  CO. 


COTY’S 
AIR  SPUN 
POWDER 
1.00 

Come  in  and  let  ns 
give  yon  a  generous 
Test  Packet. 

FIRST  FLOOR 

HOCHSCHILD, 
KOHN  &  CO. 


Ten  actual  size  examples  of 
effective  small-space  ads  useti 
hy  Hochscliild,  Kohii  &•  Co. 


Throagh  Che 

H.  K.  &  im. 
K  E  Y  H  O^ 

1  -PAY  BRIDGE 
TOURI^AMENT 

There  will  be  a  one-day 
Bridge  Tournament  to¬ 
morrow'  in  the  Private 
Tearooms  on  the  Sixth 
Floor  at  2.30.  The  Tour¬ 
nament  is  being  held  to 
select  two  teSms  of  two 
that  will  represent  Hoth- 
schild,  Kohn  &  Co.  in  the 
American  Bridge  League 
State  Championship  at 
the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  February  7,  8  and 
9.  These  teams  will  be 
composed  of  the  winning 
players  of  the  H.  K.  & 
Co.  tournament.  Each 
winning  team  will  also 
receive  $5  in  merchan¬ 
dise  certificates.  The 
winners  may  select  their 
own  events  in  the  State 
championships.  Entry 
fees  paid  by  H.  K.  &  Co. 
Tickets  40c 

STAMP  CLUB  MEETS 


ifilJriTTTTTilT 


There  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  H.  K.  &  Co.  Stamp 
Club  tomorrow  at  2.30  in 
the  7tk  Floor  Auditorium. 
Everyone,  young  or  old, 
who  is  interested  in 
stamps,  is  welcome. 
There  are  no  dues.  Each 
week  a  souvenir  stamp 
is  given  to  everyone 
present. 

TEAROOM  FASHION 


I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  |i|  I 


The  usual  Saturday  in¬ 
formal  Fashion  Showing 
will  be  held  in  the  Tea¬ 
room  tomorrow  from 
12.30  to  2.00. 

HOCHSCHILII 
KOH.Y  &  CO 


Delightfully  Cool 

Flowered 

Voile 

Negligee 

3.00 

Flattering,  cool  and 
certainly  dress-up 
enough  to  receive  call¬ 
ers  in  on  simply  torrid 
days.  Exquisite 
prints,  with  pink,  blue 
or  green  predominat¬ 
ing.  Sizes  14  to  40. 

Phone  Orders — CAlvert  1166 

n->-NeeIl»ee»,  Fourth  Floor. 

HOCHSCHILD, 
KOH.Y  &  CO. 


POIT!\D 

CAKES 

lbs.  30c 

Delicious  cukes,  sweet  viii 
fresh  butter.  Chocolate  ot 
vanilla  frosted  or  plain. 

Clover  Leaf 
Rolls,  doz., 

Bakery,  First  FlMr. 

HOCHSCHILD. 
KOHIS  &  €0 


Silent.., 


FLOATING  POWE 
H-K  OIL  BURNE 


I9e 


sweet  witk 
‘locoUte  or 
■  plain. 

21e 

rst  FlMr. 


IIILD. 

&  CO 


It  DOES  Make  a 
Difference  Where 
You  Store  Your  Furs  and  Rugs  ^ 

Our  Modern  Storage  Vaults  Offer 

Safe  Storage  Plus 
Gas  Sterilization 


Fur  or  cloth  coats  stored  for  2%  of  value 


tion).  Prices  for  cleaning  and  storing  rugs  and 
furs  submitted  upon  request. 


Phone  CAlvert  1166  for  Messenger 


HOCHSCHILD,  KOHIV  &  CO 


UOCUSCHILO. 
KOHX  &  CO. 


Do  you  lenouv- — 


YOUR  EYES 


U*  cookiish* 


Boak  Ttaoe 


HO<  IIM IIILII,  KOlilV  CO- 


Your  most  faithful  servants  .  .  .  yon  trust 
them  with  your  health,  your  happiness, 
even  your  life.  But  do  yon  knova*  whether 
they  are  equal  to  the  demands  you  make? 
Thorough  examination  will  fell  yon. 

Your  eyes  deserve  the  best  care  always 

Dr.  J.  H.  MAVEKBEUG 

Optometrist 

■■■■^HnHIi^^HFOlJRTn  floor  !»IEZZA!VI1V 


We  have  nearly  40 
tides  on  this  subject 
— books  for  the 
house-wife  as  well 
as  specialized  books 
for  those  who  like  to 
play  around  in  the 
kitchen.  Prices  range 
from  1.00  to  3.50* 


Sales  Promotion 


of  our  customers  either  still  didn’t 
know  about  them  or  had  forgotten 
we  offered  them  and  needed  a  re¬ 
minder  now  and  then.  And  we  still 
find  the  response  is  good.  We  were 
encouraged  to  try  our  tonic  on  some 
other  subjects. 

2.  Special  Events 

Our  store  is  a  decidedly  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  city.  We, 
therefore,  consider  it  good  business 
to  Ik?  part  of  the  cultural  and  “extra¬ 
curricular”  phases  of  our  city's  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  have  lectures,  pertinent 
movies,  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
classes,  clubs,  etc.  And  w'e  found 
we  were  spending  a  barrel  of  money 
on  separate  ads  for  every  activity. 
These  separate  ads  measured  from 
1  column  X  3j/2  inches  to  as  much 
as  3  columns  x  11  inches,  with  the 
average  around  2  columns  x  6 
inches.  That  gave  rise  to  ads  of  the 
type  of  illustration  2. 

These  ads  run  from  1  column  x 
7  inches  to  1  column  x  9  inches,  and 
include  anywhere  from  two  to  6  or 
7  items  of  interest,  on  which  we  had 
formerly  run  separate  ads.  nearly 
every  one  measuring  as  much  as  the 
total  does  now.  There's  a  definite 
saving,  and  it's  neitlier  new  nor  par¬ 
ticularly  smart.  Of  course  we  run 
an  oecasiotial  sej^arate  ad  on  some 
stunt  we  want  to  impress  more  em¬ 
phatically. 

3.  Boys’  Wear 

The  Boys’  Wear  buyer  had  a 
grievance  to  voice.  His  department 
was  badly  located.  He  had  most  of 
the  fine  items  ^lodicum’s  had  in 
their  catalogue,  most  of  them  for 
less  money.  He  didn’t  have  enough 
money  to  advertise  them,  because  if 
he  did  he  would  have  to  forego  his 
customary  Friday  ads.  and  you 
know  that  all  the  kids  are  out  of 
school  on  Saturday.  What  could  we 
do  about  it? 

He  was  a  reasonable  man.  We 
looked  at  ads  and  figures.  We  found 
that  sometimes  when  he  ran  a  Fri¬ 
day  night  ad.  Saturday  was  good — 
and  sometimes  it  wasn’t.  We  found 
that  when  he  didn’t  run  a  Fridav 
night  ad.  sometimes  Saturday  was 
bad — and  sometimes  it  was  good. 
And  that  applied  whether  the  items 
advertised  were  special  or  not. 

Being  a  reasonable  man,  Mr. 
Buyer  admitted  that  advertising 
didn’t  seem  to  be  making  such  a 
tremendous  difference  in  his  Satur¬ 
day  business. 

We  prescribed  a  series  of  small 
ads  (see  illustration  3)  to  be  run  in 


the  morning  paper,  1  column  by 
about  5  inches,  twice  a  week.  That 
left  enough  money  for  one  or  two 
Friday  night  ads  a  month.  And  Mr. 
Buyer  saw  the  wisdom  of  giving  us 
the  real  style  news  of  his  department 
for  these  small  ads.  He  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  marvels,  and  neither  did  anyone 
else.  And  we  didn’t  perform  any 
miracles  with  the  ads.  But  on  the 
very  first  ad,  one  of  the  type  of  cus¬ 
tomers  we  were  trying  to  reach  came 
into  our  Boys’  Department  for  the 
first  time.  She  said  she  hadn’t  real¬ 
ized  we  had  such  fine  things,  and 
that  she  had  been  buying  from 
Modicum’s,  through  their  catalogue. 

Some  items  did  very  well.  Others 
did  poorly.  But  we  weren’t  particu¬ 
lar  al)out  immediate  results,  and  we 
continued  this  regular,  consistent 
campaign.  \\’hen  we  paused  to  get 
our  bearings,  we  found  ( 1 )  our  Sat¬ 
urday  business  seemed  not  to  have 
suffered  from  our  change  of  adver¬ 
tising  procedure  (2)  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  volume  did  very  well,  thank 
you  (3)  we  had  developed  a  fair 
business  on  better  higher-priced, 
profit-making  units  (4)  our  Christ¬ 
mas  business,  after  nearly  a  year  of 
this  campaign,  was  uniformly  good. 
That  was  1935.  W  e’re  continuing 
the  program  this  year. 

4.  Bake  Shop 

Our  Bakery  Shop  is  a  little,  hide¬ 
away  department,  near  our  First 
Floor  Soda  Fountain.  The  volume 
is  not  large,  hence  advertising 
money  is  not  abundant.  One  ad  a 
week — every  week  in  the  year — one 
column  by  about  3^4  inches  (see  il¬ 
lustration  4) — keeps  the  department 
in  the  public  eye,  and  permits  us  to 
cash  in  on  Bargain  Friday  traffic 
without  cutting  prices.  Xo  phenome¬ 
nal  increases  here,  but  steady  busi¬ 
ness  without  undue  promotional  ex¬ 
pense. 

5.  Optical  Department 

The  Optical  Department  manager, 
a  very  ethical  practitioner  and  a 
level-headed  business  man.  has 
never  believed  in  bang-up  promo¬ 
tions  for  his  department.  His  lielief 
is  that  regular,  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  of  an  educational  and  insti¬ 
tutional  nature  will  build  for  him 
a  steady,  solid  business — and  con¬ 
fidence.  Hence  ads  like  illustration 
5 — all  of  them  in  small  space,  usu¬ 
ally  not  over  2  columns  x  3j4 
inches.  The  result?  A  good,  steady, 
day  -  in  -  and  -  day  -  out  business  on 
which  a  profit  is  made. 


6.  Oil  Burners 

Oil  Burner  Advertising  has  been, 
at  times,  a  knotty  problem  to  solve. 
W’e  have  tried  everything  in  News¬ 
paper  advertising,  from  full  page  to 
1-inch  ads.  And  we  have  found  tliat 
a  campaign  of  small,  regular,  con¬ 
sistent  ads  brings  at  least  as  many 
prospects  as  the  larger  ads  (except¬ 
ing  on  startling  special  offers),  and 
builds  a  fine  background  for  an 
efficient  selling  force.  Ads  such  as 
those  in  Illustration  6 — 1  column  x 
AYz  inches — were  the  ammunition. 

7.  Refrigerators 

With  almost  every  appliance  store, 
furniture  store  and  department  store 
yowling  about  the  merits  of  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  refrigerators  in  big 
space,  we  started  the  series  in  Illus¬ 
tration  7  just  to  be  different.  We 
felt  that  tf)o  many  stores  do  too  good 
a  job  for  Mr.  Manufacturer  and 
practically  nothing  for  themselves. 
So  we  tried  to  sell  our  store  as  the 
place  to  buy  refrigerators,  rather 
than  sell  the  refrigerator  first  and 
the  store  in  passing.  In  a  year 
marked  by  j)articularly  bad  refrig¬ 
erator  business  in  our  city,  we  held 
our  own  through  the  medium  of 
these  ads.  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duced  our  advertising  cost.  Space 
u.sed  was  2  columns  x  GY^  inches. 

8.  Fur  Storage 

.\s  .soon  as  the  weather  broke 
right,  we  began  jx-ppering  away  at 
fur  storage  with  small  ads  such  as 
that  in  illustration  8,  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  cards  in  our  monthly 
charge  bills,  etc.  In  this  regular, 
consistent  way  we  increased  our  fur 
storage  business  about  20% — and 
incidentally  helped  our  fur  rei)air 
business,  which  is  a  natural  running- 
mate  of  storage.  We  also  stored  a 
great  many  more  rugs.  And  any 
merchant  knows  that  a  good  fur 
and  rng  storage  business  means  im- 
])ortant  profits.  The  ads  ran  about 
2  columns  by  about  4  inches. 

9.  Books 

What  to  do  with  book  advertis¬ 
ing?  We  were  advertising  new 
books  from  time  to  time  without 
much  effect.  We  ran  an  occasional 
ad  on  a  list  of  books,  sometimes 
with  good  results,  and  more  often 
with  none.  And  we  believe  we  have 
the  best  book  department  in  the  city 
— more  complete  as  to  selection,  a 
greater  number  of  volumes,  a  fine 
staff.  We  decided  that  we  couldn’t 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  15:  Treasury  Department  Decisions 


BEIT)\V  is  presented  a  resume 
of  office  decisions  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  bearing  on 
Social  Security  taxation.  These 
have  been  issued  during  the  period 
from  February  10th  to  August  24th, 
and  most  of  them  are  in  direct  reply 
to  certain  questions  that  have  arisen 
under  the  Act.  (Since  S.S.T’s.  2, 
3,  5,  6.  7.  8,  9,  10,  14,  16,  18,  19, 
26.  and  31  do  not  apply  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  they  are  omitted  in  this 
resume). 

Misrepresentation  of  Tax 

S.S.T.  1 — Penalties  for  misrep¬ 
resentation  concerning  the  taxes  im- 
pc)sed  by  the  Social  Security  Act — 
.Any  person  (individual,  trust,  es¬ 
tate.  partnership,  corporation  )  who 
makes  any  .statement,  written  or 
oral,  intended  or  calculated  to  lead 
any  person  to  l)elieve  that  any  part 
of  the  price  for  which  an  article  is 
sold  or  leased,  or  offered  for  sale 
or  lease,  consists  of  a  tax  impo.sed 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  statement  is  false  or 
that  the  amount  so  represented  as 
the  tax  is  greater  than  the  amount 
of  tax  actually  paid  or  payable  as 
such,  is  subject,  upon  conviction,  to 
the  penalties  provided  for  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1123  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926.  “a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  year,  or  both”. 

Pensioned  Employees 

S..S.T.  4 — Individuals  who  were 
pensioned  prior  to  December  31, 
1935  and  who  have  performed  no 
services  for  their  former  employer 
since  that  date  are  not  considered 
to  be  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  Title  IX  of  the  .Social  Security 
Act.  The  Act,  which  lx?came  effec¬ 
tive  January  1.  1936,  contemplates 
only  those  services  rendered  by 
employees  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1935.  The  taxing  provisions  of 
that  title  therefore  are  not  applica¬ 
ble  with  respect  to  such  individuals. 

Act  Applies  Irrespective  of 
Absence  of  Stale  Acts 

S.S.T.  1 1 — Section  901  of  the 

September,  1936 


Social  Security  Act  imposes  a  tax 
upon  all  employers,  as  defined  in 
section  907  of  the  Act,  of  eight  or 
more  individuals,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  State  in  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  located  has  enacted  an  un¬ 
employment  compensation  law  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Accordingly,  if  a  State  does 
not  enact  such  legislation  in  1936, 
employers  in  that  State  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  to  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  that  district  the 
full  amount  of  the  tax  provided  by 
Title  IX  of  the  Act  for  that  year. 
The  credit  for  contributions  made 
to  an  employment  fund  under  a 
State  law,  provided 'by  section  902 
of  the  Act,  is  dependent  upon  the 
enactment  of  an  approved  State 
law. 

Tips 

S.S.T.  12 — Tips  paid  directly  to 
an  employee  by  a  customer  of  his 
employer,  and  not  in  any  way  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer,  do  not  constitute  “wages” 
within  the  meaning  of  Section 
907(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  employer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  his  tax  liability 
under  that  title. 

Interchange  of  Employees 

S.S.T.  1.3 — W'here  a  parent  cor- 
])orati(»n  and  its  subsidiaries  inter¬ 
change  lalK)r.  the  ta.x  imposed  by 
section  901,  Title  IX  of  the  .Social 
Security  Act,  may  be  accrued  by 
each  of  such  corporations  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  actually  payable 
by  it  to  the  employee. 

Demonstrators  When  Controlled 
by  the  Store 

S.S.T.  15 — .\  retail  department 
store  which  hires  and  pays  a  demon¬ 
strator  of  merchandise  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  manufacturer,  the  demonstrator 
l)eing  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
store  as  to  the  services  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ance.  and  to  discharge  by  the  store 
without  recourse  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  the  employer  of  the  demon¬ 
strator  within  the  meaning  of  that 


term  as  used  in  Title  IX  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  Where,  however, 
the  manufacturer  hires  the  demon¬ 
strator,  controls  the  activities  and 
pays  the  remuneration,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  the  employer. 

Note:  This  decision  is  not  in  conflict 
with  previous  bulletins  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  on  the  demonstrator  question. 
In  these  earlier  bulletins  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  wherein  the  department  is  under 
the  control  of  the  manufacturer  were 
described.  In  such  cases  the  demonstrator 
is  considered  the  employee  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  the  present  case  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  (|uite  different  and  uncommon. 

Independent  Contractors  As 
Employers 

S.S.T.  17 — Although  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  is  not  an  em- 
ifloyee  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
contracts,  he  may  be  an  employer 
subject  to  the  ta.x  imposed  under 
section  901,  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  affects  a  store 
or  department  in  a  store  which  may 
under  certain  circumstances  be  an 
independent  contractor  or  sub-con¬ 
tractor.  Say,  for  instance,  a  store 
is  supplying  and  laying  linoleum  or 
carpet,  etc.,  for  a  general  building 
contractor.  The  store  would  be  an 
independent  contractor  or  sub-con¬ 
tractor  but  employees  of  the  store 
working  on  that  particular  job 
would  come  under  the  Act,  and  the 
store  would  be  subject  to  tax  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  to  such  em¬ 
ployees. 

Leased  Departiiieiit  Employees 

S.S.T.  20 — The  M  Company,  the 
lessees  of  one  of  the  departments 
in  the  N  Department  Store,  is  the 
“employer”  of  the  employees  in 
such  department  and  is  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  901, 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  the  M 
Company  is  the  employer  within  the 
meaning  of  section  907  (a)  of  the 
Act,  of  the  persons  rendering  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  department  operated  by 
it,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  for  main¬ 
taining  the  necessary  records,  filing 
proper  returns,  and  paying  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  901  of  the  Act. 
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Single  Return  for  all  Branch 
Stores 

S.S.T.  21— Under  Title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  an  employ¬ 
er  must  re])ort  in  one  return  the 
total  wages  jiaid  to  his  employees, 
regardless  of  where  the  services  are 
rendered  within  the  United  States. 

Employees  in  Foreign  Countries 

S.S.T.  22 — The  tax  imposed  up¬ 
on  emidoyers  by  section  901.  Title 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is 
not  apjilicahle  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployed  individuals  whose  services 
are  performed  entirely  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  W  ith  respect 
to  em])loyees  who  jjerform  services 
l>artly  within  the  United  States  and 
partly  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  only  wages  j^ayahle  to  eni- 
l)loyees  on  account  of  services  per¬ 
formed  within  the  United  States 
should  he  included  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  wages.  Citizenship  or  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  employees  is  imma¬ 
terial. 

Partners  Not  Counted  As 
Employees 

S.S.T.  23 — Salaries  received  by 
the  members  of  a  partnersbip  do 
not  constitute  wages  with  resj)ect  to 
em])loyment  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act.  and  the  part¬ 
ners  should  not  be  counted  in  de¬ 
termining  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  emjdoyed  by  the  ])artner- 
shi]).  The  relationship  between  in¬ 
dividuals  who  ]>erform  services  and 
the  ])erson  for  whom  such  services 
are  rendered  must,  as  to  those  ser¬ 
vices,  1k“  the  legal  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee.  Hona  fide 
meml)ers  of  a  partnershij),  that  is. 
individuals  who  are  jiartners  in  fact, 
are  not  employees  of  the  ])artnership 
within  the  meaning  of  the  taxing 
])rovisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  .\ct  and  Regulations  90  re¬ 
lating  thereto.  Therefore,  the  sal¬ 
aries  received  by  them  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  wages  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax, 
and  the  i)artners  should  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  total 
numl)er  of  individuals  in  the  emjdoy 
of  the  partnership. 

Employees  Having  More  Than 
One  Employer 

S.S.T.  2A — ,\n  individual  may  be 
an  em])lo3'ee  of  two  or  more  persons 
within  the  contemjilation  of  Title 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct.  This 
is  relative  to  liabilitv  for  payment 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Code  Cable  Message  Rate  Increase  Threatened 


L.XRGE  users  of  code  cable  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  interested  in  jiro- 
])osals  that  will  Ik,*  discussed  by  a 
committee  of  the  International  'I'ele- 
communications  Union  at  a  meeting 
abroad  to  be  held  in  ( )ctober.  Cable 
rates  of  .American  communication 
com])anies  are  not  governed  Iw  the 
International  Telecommunications 
Union  but  are  regulated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

.American  communication  compan¬ 
ies  will  Ik*  represented  abroad.  Their 
rates  do  not  necessarily  follow  the 
rates  of  the  Union,  but  it  has  been 
said  such  rates,  when  they  ])rovide 
an  advantage  to  the  .American  com- 
])anies,  are  generally  followed. 

In  a  series  of  conferences  under 
the  aus])ices  of  the  Telegraph  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  .American 
companies  have  submitted  their  own 


proposals  for  a  modification  of  the 
rate  structure.  The  new  schedule  re¬ 
duces  the  present  ordinary  plain 
language  rate  but  increases  the  code 
rate  16-/3^  .  Xo  change  is  jiroposed 
with  regard  to  deferred  cables.  Sev¬ 
eral  ftweign  countries  proi)ose  to 
abandon  the  deferred  classification. 

Commercial  users  of  cables  object 
to  the  pro]>osed  increase  which  bur¬ 
dens  them  with  the  reductions 
granted  to  occasional  users. 

Further  conferences  will  Ik*  held 
in  W  ashington  prior  to  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  .American  delegation  to 
the  Furoi)ean  Conference.  Those  of 
our  members  who  wish  to  state  their 
views  or  obtain  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  should 
communicate  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Telegra])h  Division  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 
W’a.shington.  D.  C. 


Cotton  Processing  and  Floor  Stock  Tax  Refunds 


THF  first  filing  date  in  connection 
with  returns  re(|uired  under  Title 
Ill  of  the  Revenue  .Act  of  1936.  Tax 
on  Unjust  Fnrichment  (Windfall 
Ta.x),  has  been  postponed  from 
SejJtember  15th  to  December  15th. 
1936.  This  filing  date  is  for  tax¬ 
payers  having  “unju.st  enrichment” 
within  a  ta.xable  year  ending  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  new  act. 
June  22.  1936. 

In  our  o])inion  very  few  memlK*r 
stores  received  cotton  ta.x  refunds 
from  vendors  jirior  to  the  close  of 
their  last  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
June  22.  last. 

Between  now  and  the  time  for 
filing  returns  covering  subse(|uetit 
ta.xable  years  we  hope  to  have  more 
information  of  a  helpful  nature  to 
im])art  to  our  members. 

The  more  immediate  problem  is 
in  connection  with  claims  for  re¬ 
fund  of  the  tax  content  in  inven¬ 
tories  of  January  6,  1936.  Members 
have  until  January  1.  1937  to  file 
claims.  The  ])rohlem  in  connection 
with  filing  these  claims  is  that  of 
establishing  “to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  the  facts  on  which  such  claim 
was  based”.  The  facts  in  this  in¬ 
stance  include  the  amount  of  tax 
not  ])assed  on  to  customers.  Few 
stores  would  care  to  make  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  they  had  not  passed  the 


ta.x  (included  in  their  jnircha.se 
l)rice )  on  to  their  customers  in  every 
in.stance  without  being  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  their  records  in  some  way 
that  such  was  the  case. 

There  are  other  minor  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  jiresenting  a  claim  for 
refund  on  floor  stocks  at  this  time. 
These  difficulties  are  lK*ing  studied 
by  a  central  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  by  local  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  local  groujis  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  Ju.st  as  soon 
as  something  definite  comes  of  these 
.studies,  bulletins  will  be  sent  to 
members. 

It  is  understood  that  certain  large 
interests,  retail,  wholesale  and  man¬ 
ufacturing.  have  commenced  suit 
again.st  the  (lovernment  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  ta.xes  i)aid  in  1933  alleging 
tho.se  taxes  had  been  illegallv  col¬ 
lected.  I'he  present  law  jmwides  for 
the  return  of  taxes  paid  under  the 
•A. .A. .A.  provided  the  claimant  can 
establish  that  he  bore  the  burden  of 
the  tax.  Claimants  for  such  refunds 
have  until  July  1 ,  1937  to  file  claims. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  rules  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  suits  filed  in  the  Federal 
District  Courts  prior  to  that  time. 
])robably  no  such  limitation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  assum])tion  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  will  Ik*  refiuired  of  refund  claim¬ 
ants. 
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Lay- Away  Systems  as  Volume  Builders 
for  the  Smaller  Store 

BY  H.  I.  KLEINHALS 
Manafjer,  Controllers'’  Congress 


The  lay-away  system  is  discussed  in 
this  article  as  a  sales  stimulator  and 
also  as  a  possible  brake  upon  over- 
use  of  the  deferred  payment  system 
on  soft  merchandise.  It  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  small  community 
store  where  the  outright  refusal  of 
credit  is  difficult.  Several  lay-away 
routines  used  by  stores  are  described 
in  detail. 


THKKK  seems  to  be  a  greater 
interest  on  the  i)art  of  smaller 
stores  in  the  operation  of  lay¬ 
away  systems  at  jiresent  than  has 
Ix'en  evident  for  some  time.  Xot  the 
least  imj)ortant  reason  for  this  in¬ 
creased  interest  is  the  possibility  of 
using  the  will  call  method  as  a  par¬ 
tial  substitute  for  installment  selling 
of  wearing  ap])arel. 

In  smaller  stores,  ])articularly 
where  the  major  executives  are  “on 
the  door"  or  readily  accessible  and 
are  known  to  and  know  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  communities,  it  is  not 
always  ea.sy  to  avoid  granting  credit 
in  doubtful  cases.  With  the  s]>read 
of  installment  selling  to  soft  lines 
and  the  i)romotion  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  or  budget  accounts  by  larger 
stores  in  connection  with  offerings 
of  ai)i)arel  and  other  merchandi.se 
with  little  or  no  repossession  value, 
the  smaller  stores  may  find  them¬ 
selves  with  greater  credit  and  capital 
jirohlems. 

Promoting  the  Idea 

The  lay-away  idea  may  he  sug¬ 
gested  in  response  to  a  direct  re¬ 
quest  to  purchase  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  suggestion  will  lx*  more 
effective  if  made  in  conjunction  with 
statements  such  as :  "You  don't  pay 
us  any  interest  or  carrying  charge 
in  this  way.  Mrs.  Jones"  and  “You 
see  our  prices  are  not  loaded  to 
cover  had  debts,  which  would  lx 
the  case  if  we  sold  on  installments 
to  almost  everyone." 

In  many  cases  a  tactful  salesclerk 
can  i^romote  the  lay-away  idea,  as 
can  also  the  sales  promotion  dejiart- 
nient  in  newsjiajxr  and  windf)w 
publicity.  For  instance,  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these  have  Ixen  effective : 

ou  may  make  your  selection  now 
from  the  largest  assortment  we  shall 
have  this  season.  Use  the  lay-awav 
plan";  “Pay  a  small  de]X)sit  now — 
take  advantage  of  early  .season 
prices.  Pay  the  rest  on  payday. 
^  our  jHirchase  will  he  set  aside  for 
you";  “It’s  cheaper  to  buy  on  uur 


lay-away  ])lan.  No  interest, 
no  carrying  charge,  no  had 
debt  insurance — no  extras  of 
any  kind.  Rock  lM)ttom  cash 
prices — i)aid  partly  when  you 
select  your  suit,  the  balance 
when  you  want  it" ;  “We  ll 
hold  your  blankets  until 
(date).  Use  our  lay-away 
])lan.  Pay  a  deposit  now. 

Xo  e.xtras  of  any  kind.  Xo 
collectors  ringing  vour  door- 
1x11". 

.\s  a  means  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  salescheck 
the  lay-away  plan  has  often 
been  used  by  alert  sales- 
peo])le.  In  one  small  cash 
store  the  writer  has  seen  this 
idea  operate  very  satisfactorily.  The 
salesclerks  are  rejxatedly  instructed 
along  this  line  by  an  enterprising 
management.  Buyers,  other  mer¬ 
chandise  executives,  and  the  sales 
promotion  manager  when  “on  the 
floor"  will  frequently  interrupt  the 
])rogress  f)f  a  transaction  lx*tween 
a  new  employee  and  a  customer 
(most  of  whom  are  old  patrons) 
and,  after  exjflaining  the  advantages 
of  the  better  of  two  articles  under 
consideration,  will  say  something 
like  this.  “.Are  you  immediately  in 
need  of  these  drapes.  Mrs.  Jones? 
If  not.  and  you  are  not  prejiared  to 
make  the  higher  outlay  today,  why 
not  pay  the  price  of  the  cheaper 
draperies,  or  less  if  you  care  to.  as 
a  deposit.  We  ll  hold  the  goods  for 
you  and  next  payday  you  can  pay 
the  balance.” 

.And  it  is  sur])rising  how  often 
this  tyjx  of  sale-closing  conversation 
works  successfully  and  builds  a 
larger  salescheck.  Sooner  or  later 
the  newer  salespeople  learn  how  to 
introduce  this  idea  smoothly. 

In  this  store  it  was  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  difference  Ixtween 
the  good  salespeople  and  those  with 
smaller  hooks  was  that  the  former 
knew  how  to  use  the  lay-away  idea 
and  the  others  either  didn’t  or  were 
less  interested. 


The  lay-away  idea  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  this  store  to  help 
clo.se  the  sale  of  a  suggested  item. 
P'or  instance,  in  the  girls’  wear  de¬ 
partment  a  customer  purchasing  a 
coat  for  “sister"  was  invariably 
shown  the  new  wash  fnxks  “that 
were  just  un])acked  today",  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  customer  is 
not  asked  “May  I  show  you  some 
new  dresses  for  your  daughter?" 
hut  the  salesjX'rson  says,  as  soon  as 
the  coat  is  selected:  “Xow  while 
you’re  in.  you  might  as  well  look 

at  some  lovely  dresses  — - ” ; 

or  ( with  enthusiasm )  “Oh !  I  must 
show  you  some  lovely  frocks  for 
Jane  (the  right  name  always  helps  ) 
that  have  just  Ixen  unpacked".  .And 
if  the  response  i.s — as  it  is  very  a])t 
to  he  in  this  pojmlar  priced  cash 
store — “Xo.  not  this  week"  or 
"Well,  tomorrow  is  rent  day",  etc., 
then  the  alert  salesjxrson  answers. 
“A'es.  I  knc)w  how  it  is.  hut  you 
might  look  at  them  while  you  have 
Jane  here  and  can  lx  sure  of  her 
size.  If  you  see  one  or  two  that  you 
like  we  can  lay  them  aside  for  you 
until  next  ])ayday.  .All  you  need  do 
today  is  jiay  a  small  dei)osit’’. 

The  writer  has  often  observed 
that  cu.stomers  have  been  very 
thankful  for  the  suggestion.  I*?ven 
if  it  works  in  hut  one  case  out  of 
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ten  it’s  worth  the  effort. 

Lay-away  System  Routine 

A  lay-away  system  must  work 
smoothly  after  the  sale  has  been 
made.  An  adequate  routine  must  he 
developed  to  cover  these  points : 

C 1  )  To  afford  customer  convenience 
in  the  matter  of  additional  pay¬ 
ments.  final  payments  and  delivery 
of  the  merchandise.  (2)  To  keep 
the  merchandise  in  good  condition 
during  the  lay-away  period.  (3) 
To  provide  proper  media  for  ac¬ 
counting  and  office  records.  f4) 
To  insure  that  the  store  receives 
the  full  amount  of  the  transaction. 

( 5 )  That  markdowns  due  to  the 
fact  that  merchandise  not  called  for 
is  returned  to  stock  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  are  avoided. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
design  a  lay-away  system  suitable 
for  every  store,  due  to  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  one  nature  or  another 
making  it  impracticable  to  install  a 
so-called  ideal  system.  T’robably 
every  small  store  has  some  routine 
for  handling  lay-aways  even  though 
it  may  cover  few  of  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Such  systems  may 
have  weak  spots  that  should  certain¬ 
ly  be  corrected  if  a  store  wishes  to 
promote  the  lay-away  idea  as  a 
means  of  increasing  sales. 

W’ith  the  thought  in  mind  that  a 
well  planned  and  operated  lay-away 
system  will  help  a  small  store’s  vol¬ 
ume.  the  outlines  of  a  few  proce¬ 
dures  are  presented  below.  There 
are  undoubtedly  good  and  bad 
ixiints  in  each  system  from  the  per- 
six-ctive  of  other  stores  in  which 
conditions  may  be  dissimilar.  How¬ 
ever,  a  study  of  these  procedures 
may  l)e  helpful  in  improving  exist¬ 
ing  routine.  Additional  information 
with  respect  to  these  systems  will 
1k“  furnished  on  request. 

A  Liberal  System 

Store  A  describes  its  routine  as 
follows :  “Our  store  is  a  cash  store ; 
we  have  no  charge  accounts.  This 
plan  applies  to  every  tyi)e  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  our  store,  and  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  amount  of  ]>urcbase. 
In  our  publicity  we  stress  that  this 
plan  is  for  the  trading  convenience 
of  our  customers  and  we  follow 
through  on  this. 

“On  some  classes  of  merchandise 
a  time  limit  for  payment  is  s]x;ci- 
fied ;  in  most  departments  it  is  not. 
Our  returns  to  stock  are  a  very 
.  small  percentage.  Where  merchan¬ 
dise  is  returned  to  stock,  the 


amount  paid  in  by  the  customer  is 
returned  in  a  due  bill  slip  to  be 
traded-in  by  the  customer  in  any 
department  in  the  store. 

“We  have  a  will  call  desk  where 
])ayments  are  made  and  where  the 
customers  can  get  their  packages  or 
have  them  delivered. 

“Two  slips  are  made  at  time  of 
purchase  by  the  salesperson — one 
for  the  cash  paid,  the  other  for  the 
will  call  desk  with  the  description  of 
the  merchandise,  total  amount,  and 
amount  paid.  This  transaction  is 
O.K.’d  by  the  floorman,  cash  then 
goes  to  the  cash  office,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  will  call  slij).  to 
the  Will  Call  Department.  The 
merchandise  is  checked  and  wrap¬ 
ped  at  the  Will  Call  desk  and  sent 
to  the  department  where  these  pack¬ 
ages  are  held,  filed  in  bins  with 
numlxrs  which  corresjjond  with  the 
numbers  ])laced  on  the  will  call  slip 
held  in  the  Will  Call  Department. 

“Ready  to  wear  articles,  etc., 
which  cannot  lx  wrapped  at  time 
of  purchases  are  placed  in  separate 
departments  with  identification  tags. 

“The  will  call  slips  held  in  the 
Will  Call  desk  are  filed  in  fireproof 
cabinets  and  drawers,  first  by  de¬ 
partments,  and  then  alphabetically. 
Follow-up  letters  are  sent  out  from 
this  department.  We  are  lilxral  in 
the  time  given,  usually  look  for  part 
payments  within  thirty  days  before 
sending  out  letters,  dei)ending  on 
the  type  of  merchandise.  We  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible  for 
the  convenience  of  the  customers. 

“Our  plan  is  simple,  easily  un¬ 
derstood  by  customers  and  by  the 
salespeople.  Mistakes  are  few  and 
there  is  little  delay,  if  any,  in  locat¬ 
ing  packages  for  waiting  customer.’’ 

Lay-Aways  Discouraged 

Store  R :  CThis  store  does  alxiut 
$1,000,000  annually,  has  a  large 
percentage  of  charge  business,  and 
is  the  quality  store  of  its  city.  This 
may  explain  the  following  statement 
volunteered  by  the  store  executive 
who  furnished  the  outline  of  their 
method ) . 

“We  try  to  discourage  lay-away 
business  all  we  can  as  it  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  an  undesirable  class  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  satisfied  that  90^^  of  the 
sales  made  in  this  manner  are  made 
to  jxrsons  who  have  neither  credit 
nor  cash  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
turns  out  unsatisfactorily. 

“In  our  store  we  use  a  tube  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  lay-away  sale  is  made 
out  just  as  if  it  were  a  charge  sale. 


Instead  of  being  charged  to  an  in¬ 
dividual,  however,  it  is  charged  to 
the  lay-away  account  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  sales  ticket. 

“At  the  time  the  sale  is  made,  the 
customer  is  asked  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  terms  of  the  sale  as 
we  absolutely  refuse  to  hold  uut- 
chandise  more  than  a  short  period. 
When  the  sale  is  sent  to  the  author- 
izers.  through  the  tulx  system,  it  is 
given  a  serial  numlxr  and  the  dupli¬ 
cate  ticket,  along  with  the  custom¬ 
er’s  acknowledgment  of  the  terms, 
is  returned  to  the  salesperson.  Then 
the  merchandise,  with  the  duplicate 
ticket,  etc.,  is  sent  to  the  Delivery 
Department  where  it  can  lx  called 
for  by  the  purchaser. 

“The  Delivery  Department  is  held 
resjxnsible  for  ]>roducing  either  the 
merchandise  or  the  money  and  as 
they  take  in  money  on  these  sales,  it 
is  reported  to  the  office  along  with 
the  serial  number  of  each  sale.  The 
office,  of  course,  keeps  a  record  of 
all  unpaid  lay-away  sales  on  cards. 
As  the  payment  for  each  sale  comes 
through,  the  record  balances  out  an 
open  card  in  the  file,  which  is  then 
removed.” 

Two  More  Routines 

Store  C :  “The  sales  slip  is  made 
in  the  usual  manner  on  our  regular 
charge  slip  marked  bv  sales]x*rson 
‘C.O.D.  Will  Call’. 

“This  slip  with  the  merchandise 
goes  to  the  Delivery  Department 
where  it  is  given  a  number,  in  nu¬ 
merical  order ;  at  this  time  the  De¬ 
livery  Department  makes  out  a  card, 
giving  name  and  number  from  sales 
slip,  showing  amount  of  purchase 
an<l  down  payment. 

“Delivery  department  makes  all 
subsequent  collections,  reix)rting 
same  daily  on  the  regular  C.O.D. 
collection  sheet. 

“Original  sales  slips  are  gathered 
by  accounts  receivable  where  they 
are  posted  lx)th  as  to  name  and 
numlxr,  as  a  part  of  but  separate 
from  regular  accounts  receivable.” 

Store  D :  The  following  routine 
has  Ixen  observed  :  The  lay-away  is 
regarded  as  a  C.O.D.  sale.  One 
salescheck  is  written  to  cover  the 
full  amount  of  the  sale.  The  deix)sit 
and  balance  are  also  indicated  in  the 
Ixxly  of  the  check,  the  address  stub 
filled  in  to  show  the  balance  as 
C.O.D.  The  merchandise  salescheck 
and  cash  are  sent  to  a  central  desk 
where  the  cashier  handles  the  trans- 

(Co)itinued  on  page  46) 
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When  Will  Department  Stores 
Become  Service-Minded? 


Every  dollar  saved  in  the  service 
department  is  a  dollar  added  to 
your  net  profit. 

BY  HAROLD  O.  BISHOP 
Service  Consultant, 

Electrical  Service  Coinpaiiy,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


IX  looking  for  additional  business, 
department  stores  have  adopted 
tlie  major  appliances,  but  have 
made  the  mistake  of  using  their 
same  salesmen  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  selling  and  ser¬ 
vicing  of  these  lines.  Some  sales¬ 
men  arc  doing  a  fair  job.  others  are 
overselling  the  merchandise,  which 
causes  the  service  departments  time 
and  expense  in  making  unnecessary 
calls  only  to  inform  customers  that 
the  merchandise  is  working  all 
right,  hut  cannot  do  the  impossible 
as  they  were  made  to  believe. 

The  service  department  is  an  im- 
|x>rtant  selling  aid  to  the  store’s 
selling  efforts.  Many  people  prefer 
to  buy  from  a  store  that  is  noted  for 
its  good  service  reputation.  Also 
people  who  have  already  purchased 
appliances  from  a  store  which  has 
given  them  poor  service  and  necessi¬ 
tated  their  calling  in  service  men 
from  other  sources  frequently,  can 
be  numbered  among  lost  customers. 
The  selling  of  appliances  is  very 
different  from  that  of  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  You  can  not  put  them  in 
homes  and  then  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  satisfactorily  sold.  The 
service  department  has  to  keep  them 
sold  and  is  responsible  from  then  on. 

Reducing  Service  Cost 

The  opinion  of  some  executives  is 
that  these  departments  could  operate 
at  a  profit  provided  the  initial  mark¬ 
up  was  increased.  It  is  true  that  the 
initial  mark-up  is  a  factor  in  operat¬ 
ing  these  departments  at  a  profit. 
However,  this  profit  cannot  Ik"  real¬ 
ized  until  stores  become  more  ser¬ 
vice  conscious  and  endeavor  to  give 
better  service  at  a  lower  cost.  For 
example,  if  a  store  operated  at  a  loss 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  appli¬ 
ances  and  it  was  found  that  their 
service  cost  was  seven  per  cent,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  their  other  ex¬ 
penses  were  in  line  or  not  this  store 
should  have  made  a  profit  had  they 
watched  their  operating  e.xpenses 
closely  in  the  service  clepartment. 
With  a  reduction  of  three  per  cent 
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they  would  have  made  a  net  profit 
of  two  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  ap¬ 
pliances.  .And  naturally  the  reduc¬ 
ing  of  expenses  in  advertising,  sales 
commissions,  etc.,  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  percentage  of  net  profit. 

Many  stores  are  also  including 
too  high  an  advertising  cost  when 
charging  this  item  against  mark-up. 
One  should  not  overlook  the  allow¬ 
ance  received  from  distributors  and 
manufacturers.  These  allowances 
should  be  credited  against  the  ad¬ 
vertising  e.xpense  and  not  added 
to  it. 

We  recently  completed  an  analy¬ 
sis  and  survey  of  service  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  of  a  large  retail 
chain  organization  throughout  the 
country.  This  retail  organization 
has  lx?en  doing  a  very  large  major 
appliance  business.  Aloreover,  the 
operating  expense  percentage  of 
their  service  department  increased 
along  with  this  volume  of  business, 
making  them  realize  the  importance 
of  curtailing  this  expense  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  good,  efficient 
service. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  the 
reduction  of  service  expense  can  add 
to  the  net  profit  or  reduce  the  loss, 
we  cite  the  following; — A  large  de- 
I>artment  store  in  the  Middle  West 
had  a  gross  sales  volume  of  $41,000 
in  major  apjjliances  during  May  of 
1935.  The  gross  cost  of  the  service 
department  in  rendering  service  on 
this  merchandise  the  same  month 
was  $3,363.00.  Through  little  effort 
they  collected  from  customers  for 
])aid  service  $211.00,  making  a  net 
cost  of  $3,152.00  or  the  ratio  net 
service  exjiense  to  gross  sales  was 
7.2%.  .After  making  an  analysis  and 
survey  of  this  particular  store,  our 
recommendations  and  suggestions 


were  discussed  with  the  general 
manager  and  superintendent.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  our  ideas 
were  good  but  they  were  skeptical 
about  utilizing  them,  confident  that 
they  would  not  w’ork  out  in  that 
community.  However,  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  doing  a 
poor  job  and  therefore  would  try 
out  the  program  we  outlined  for 
them.  The  store’s  operations  were 
checked  for  the  same  month  a  year 
later,  namely  May  1936,  with  the 
following  result.  Total  gross  sales 
were  $66,000 : — the  gross  cost  of  the 
service  department  was  $3,382.00; 
— service  income  from  paid  service 
was  $742.00  or  a  net  operating  cost 
of  $2,640.00.  The  ratio  of  net  ser¬ 
vice  expense  to  gross  sales  was 
4.3%.  It  is  evident  how  this  affected 
their  net  profit. 

.A  survey  was  recently  made  in  a 
department  store  located  in  the  New 
England  states  to  help  determine 
the  reason  for  its  Major  .Appliance 
Departments  operating  at  a  loss.  In 
checking  over  their  sales  and  ex- 
])enses  for  the  month  of  May  1935 
and  the  same  month  of  1936  we 
found  a  condition  the  opposite  of 
that  outlined  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph.  During  May  1935  this  store’s 
Major  .Appliance  Sales  amounted  to 
$57,000  and  the  service  department 
cost  was  shown  to  l)e  $3,420.00.  The 
ratio  of  service  expense  to  gross 
sales  was  6%.  This  store's  account¬ 
ing  department  did  not  have  any  set¬ 
up  for  the  handling  of  service  e.x¬ 
pense.  The  money  collected  if  turned 
in  by  the  service  men  would  be 
written  up  as  a  cash  sale  for  that 
department.  Little  attention  was 
given  to  the  service  income  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  the  amount  was  not  worth  con- 
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siderinjj  in  crediting  to  the  service 
exjiense.  In  May  1936  this  store’s 
sales  in  Major  Appliances  jumped 
to  $76,000.  .\nd  the  service  ex- 
])ense  increased  to  $6,840.00.  The 
ratio  of  service  expense  to  gross 
.sales  was  9%.  I'he  .set-up  for  hand¬ 
ling  service  income  was  the  same. 

louring  1935  this  store’s  Major 
.Appliance  Departments  operated  at 
a  loss  of  2%.  With  such  an  e.xces- 
sive  increase  in  service  ex])en.se  per¬ 
centage  to  gross  sales  it  is  obvious 
that  these  departments  will  lose 
money  in  1936  if  they  continue  to 
oix'rate  in  the  same  manner. 

M’ith  such  an  increase  in  gross 
sales  this  .store’s  Alajor  .\i)pliance 
Departments  .shoidd  make  a  ])rofit. 
Thev  should  1k‘  able  to  operate  the 
service  department  at  less  or  very 
little  more  than  the  same  percent- 
age  to  gross  sales  as  that  for  1935. 

Reasons  for  High  Cost 

From  the  observations  made  in 
many  stores  of  all  sizes  it  is  evident 
that  the  type  of  .service  given  by 
department  stores,  in  many  cases, 
is  poor  and  the  operating  costs  ex¬ 
cessive.  which  is  reducing  the  stores’ 
net  profits.  .Stores  can  give  good 
service  at  a  reasonable  co.st  ]iro- 
vided  the  fundamentals  of  operat¬ 
ing  and  supervision  that  have  been 
established  for  a  long  time  are  ad¬ 
hered  to.  One  reason  for  this  poor 
condition  is  that  the  Major  .\pi>li- 
ance  Department  is  a  new  part  of 
the  department  store’s  business  and 
manv  managers  and  superintendents 
have  little  exi)erience  in  its  hand¬ 
ling.  Usually  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  run  them.selves.  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  men  literally  “get  away  with 
murder.”  Their  time  is  practically 
their  own  and  many  excuses  can 
he  made  for  work  not  completed  or 
for  the  length  of  time  taken  in  work 
done. 

Few  stores  know  the  necessary 
essentials  for  oi>erating  a  good  ser¬ 
vice  dei^artment.  The  hacklxme  of 
the  department  is  supervision.  In 
stores  where  the  service  department 
is  poor  and  ex^iensive.  it  is  usually 
found  that  department  heads  are 
managing  the  service  men.  This 
method  of  supervision  is  inefficient 
for  the  following  reasons.  The 
supervision  of  .service  men  is  a  job 
in  itself  and  department  heads  can¬ 
not  satisfactorily  handle  it  and  do 
a  good  selling  job.  As  a  result, 
one  or  lx>th  will  suffer.  The  divi¬ 
sion  head  will  often  use  the  ser¬ 
vice  men  on  unnecessary  calls  and 


errands  while  important  calls  might 
lx‘  neglected. 

The  service  department  should  lx; 
organized  so  as  to  have  one  man 
in  charge  who  is  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men.  If  possible  he  should 
have  service  exjx'rience.  He  should 
])roperly  group  and  assign  calls  and 
check  on  the  amount  of  work  com¬ 
pleted  by  each  man  per  day.  Ser¬ 
vice  men  should  ])hone  him  several 
times  during  the  day  so  that  he  will 
lx*  able  to  locate  them  at  any  time 
if  an  emergency  call  comes  in. 

In  well  operated  service  dejiart- 
nients  throughout  the  country  the 
standard  number  of  completed  calls 
per  man  per  day  is  eight.  For  ex¬ 
ample  a  man  works  eight  hours  per 
day.  One  hour  is  u.sed  in  the  store 
in  reporting  previous  day’s  work 
and  receiving  new  assignments, 
leaving  seven  hours  in  which  to 
make  calls.  This  gives  him  fifteen 
minutes  traveling  time  between  each 
sto])  and  thirty-eight  minutes  to  each 
service  call.  In  several  instances  he 
might  only  take  ten  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  a  job.  and  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  minutes  will  help 
where  he  must  work  longer  or  travel 
farther  to  the  next  jdace. 

Fight  calls  cannot  he  accomplish¬ 
ed  if  he  is  made  to  wait  for  iiarts 
and  assignments.  Alany  service  men 
lose  time  in  the  store  talking  to  oth¬ 
er  employees.  Service  men  getting 
a  late  start  on  their  calls  lose  the 
lx*.st  part  of  the  day  in  which  to  find 
customers  at  home. 

In  stores  having  only  two  or  three 
service  men  the  lx*st  worker  of  the 
group  should  he  made  group  lead¬ 
er.  He  .should  lx*  responsible  for 
the  routing  and  assigning  of  service 
calls. 

Duplieation  of  Routes 

In  many  stores  service  men  arc 
.servicing  only  certain  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  traveling  all  over  the 
.same  territory  to  do  so.  For  in¬ 
stance.  a  stove  service  man.  a  radio 
service  man.  a  refrigeration  service 
man  and  jx)s.sil)ly  a  washer  .service 
man  might  lx  found  traveling  over 
the  same  street  in  the  same  section 
of  the  city  on  the  same  day.  Mile¬ 
age  can  lx  decreased  and  com])leted 
calls  increased  by  having  all  the  ser¬ 
vice  men  work  in  districts,  .servic¬ 
ing  therein  all  types  of  apjdiances. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  service 
men  with  all  aiipliances  a  service 
school  .should  lx  conducted  with  the 
Superintendent  in  charge.  At  these 
meetings  the  nxn  Ixst  versed  in 
their  lines  should  give  instructions. 


Inasmuch  as  service  calls  run  more 
or  less  in  seasons,  such  as  refrig¬ 
erator  and  washer  peak  ]x*riods  in 
warm  weather,  radio  and  stove  peak 
in  winter,  etc.,  the  men  having  this 
general  knowledge  in  servicing  can 
Ix  used  efficiently  in  divisions  other 
than  their  own.  For  example,  in  the 
fall  season  when  refrigerator  calls 
dro])  off.  a  refrigeration  service  man 
can  assist  in  making  stove  calls,  etc. 
Then  in  time  as  the  men  are  better 
versed  in  all  lines,  calls  can  he  as¬ 
signed  in  districts  wherein  a  man 
would  lx*  exi^ected  to  .service  all 
tyjxs  of  apidiances  in  that  vicinity. 
In  this  way  excessive  mileage  is 
eliminated  and  the  time  formerly 
spent  in  running  around  the  city 
can  lx  used  to  advantage  in  com- 
l)leting  more  calls. 

In  many  stores  the  volume  of 
sales  in  major  appliances  is  not  and 
cannot  hope  to  lx  large  enough  to 
support  a  well  run  service  opera¬ 
tion.  due  to  many  reasons  such  as: 
lack  of  supervisory  experience,  lack 
of  proper  per.sonnel.  the  exjxnse  of 
e(iuip])ing  a  shoj)  and  the  additional 
new  e(iui])ment  needed  for  the  .ser¬ 
vicing  of  new  mcxlels.  The  exjxnse 
of  employees,  competent  service 
men.  etc. 

Outside  Servicing 

In  the  city  of  Harri.shurg.  I’eim- 
sylvania  a  more  or  less  c(X)]x*rative 
]dan  to  handle  the  service  situation 
was  put  into  effect  several  years 
ago  and  has  proven  to  lx  very  eco¬ 
nomical.  while  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  g(X)d  service  and  making  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  contact  for  the  stores  and 
their  customers. 

The  store  managers  were  con¬ 
tacted  as  to  the  handling  of  their 
.service  by  an  outside  comjiany.  The 
cost  was  to  lx  based  on  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  gross  sales  in  Major  .\p- 
])liances.  Smaller  stores  were  oflfered 
the  same  service  on  a  per  call  basis. 
.At  first  the  stores  felt  if  they  made 
the  change  they  would  lose  the  ]x-r- 
sonal  contact  with  their  customers. 
However,  under  their  arrangements 
at  that  time  they  were  not  .set-ui> 
to  give  customers  as  gocxl  service 
as  the  outside  organization,  which 
offered  better  service  at  a  lower 
cost. 

d'he  advantages  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  are  as  follows : —  Xo  mile¬ 
age  charges,  no  overtime  to  pay.  no 
compensation,  no  worry  as  to  ob¬ 
taining  competent  men  in  rush  sea¬ 
sons.  etc. 

The  organization  offered  to  ser- 
(Contiiiucd  on  page  41  ) 
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”  Employees’  Exit” 


The  Panel 
Chairman 

W.  Rowland  Allen 
lVrs(»niK‘l  Director.  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Controller:  Richard  J.  Blinn.  Gim- 
hel  Brothers,  I’ittshnrgh 
Store  Mamujer:  George  \'.  'I  hoinp- 
son.  I'he  Strouss-Hirshherg  Co.. 
Youngstown 

Personnel  Manager:  h’lora  Taylor 
Young.  The  Fair.  Chicago 
Traffie  Manager:  Frank  J.  Lama. 

^laiulel  Brothers.  Chicago 
Floor  Manager:  Roland  Hoffman. 

Car.son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co..  Chicago 
Employment  Manager:  Kathryn 
Xorthrii]).  The  Lasalle  &  Koch 
Co..  'I'oledo 

The  Agenda 

Can  the  new  em])loyee  he  given  any 
information  concerning  the  possi¬ 
ble  length  of  em])loyment? 

Should  employees  he  notified  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  that  ])roduction  is 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  hy 
whom  and  where? 

W  hat  effort  should  he  made  to  sal¬ 
vage  the  un.satisfactory  employee? 
W  hat  factors  must  he  considered  in 
justifying  the  employer’s  decision 
to  discharge  an  employee? 

How.  when  and  hy  whom  should 
e.xit  notice  he  given? 

W’hat  i)rei)aration  should  he  made 
for  the  exit  interview? 

What  is  reasonable  wage  settlement? 
How  should  the  voluntary  employee 
exit  Ik*  treated? 

W  hat  records  of  the  exit  employee 
should  he  kei)t  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

The  Debate 

Chairman  Alien :  Some  of  you  in 
the  audience  may  have  read  in  the 
March  is.sue  of  Har]K*r’s  Magazine 
the  scathing  and  perha]>s  too  accu¬ 
rate  analysis  of  the  techniciue  of 
“exiting”  jjeople  from  business  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  article  hy  RolK*rt 
Littell  was  well  worth  reading.  It 
presented  the  employee’s  side,  a  side 
that  is  too  often  not  considered  hy 
those  of  us  in  retail  management  as 


Fsiiig  the  technique  of  paii- 
«*l  discussion,  the  Personnel 
(iroup  debated  the  subject  of 
‘■Employees’  Exit”  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  June  10, 
session  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Vlid-Y  ear  Convention  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago. 
Nine  questions,  determined  in 
advance,  served  as  agenda  for 
discussion,  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  several  angles.  Sev¬ 
en  store  executives  .served  as  a 
platform  panel,  debating  the 
questions  and  concluding  with 
participation  in  floor  discus¬ 
sion. 


we  exercise  what  we  take  for 
granted  as  our  rights. 

Retailing  is  not  the  only  branch 
of  industry  which  faces  this  prob¬ 
lem  today.  To  illustrate.  I  am  going 
to  descrilK*  what  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  the  railroad  field. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  collective 
demand  from  lalK)r  that  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  employees  on  railroads  he  seri¬ 
ously  considered  in  a  technical  as 
well  as  a  human  fashion.  .\s  a  re- 
-sult.  em])loyees  who  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  consolidation  have  re¬ 
ceived  either  of  two  settlements :  60 
per  cent  of  their  wages  for  ]>eriods 
ranging  up  to  five  years  for  those 
of  more  than  fifteen  years  of  service, 
or  a  lumj)  sum  jmyment  on  dismissal 
of  from  three  to  eleven  months’  pay. 
These  amounts  will  hardly  permit 
the  displaced  employee  to  retire  in 
comfort  and  security.  They  must 
have  other  means  of  support.  A^et 
this  agreement  is  nationally  signifi¬ 
cant.  iK'cause  it  recognizes  the  re- 
si)onsihility  of  employers  to  men 
who  have  spent  years  of  their  life 
as  em])loyees. 

Therefore  “Employees’  Exit”  is 
a  timely  subject.  It  is  one  to  which 
we  will  have  many  emotional  re¬ 
actions  as  we  discuss  it.  But  let  us 
try  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  objective  attitude. 

Setting  Length  of  Einployinent 

To  start  with,  may  I  ask.  “Can 
the  new  emj)loyee  he  given  any  in¬ 


formation  concerning  the  possible 
length  of  emiiloyment  ?” 

Jh’rsonnel  Manager:  I  think  the 
new  employee  should  Ik*  given  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  the  duration  of  emi)loy- 
ment.  If  contingent,  enqdoyed  for  a 
day.  he  should  he  told.  “This  job  is 
going  to  last  a  day.  Your  record  will 
he  taken  into  consideration  for  future 
employment.”  He  is  entitled  to  that 
much.  If  seasonal,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  or  blaster,  he  should  he  told  the 
e.xact  length  of  employment,  as  well 
as  what  consideration  will  he  given 
him  for  permanent  jdacement. 

Store  Manager:  Will  not  that 
])rocedure  suggest  to  the  employee 
the  thought.  “I  am  only  g<*ing  to  he 
here  for  a  few  days  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  I  do  a  good  job  or 
not.”?  On  the  other  hand  is  it  not 
dangerous  to  commit  your  store  to 
any  definite  period  of  emi>loyment 
beyond  a  day  or  two  since  you  are 
not  sure  the  new  employee  is  going 
to  make  the  grade? 

Personnel  Manager:  No.  I  do 
not  agree.  If  you  have  employed  a 
]K*rson  with  careful  consideration 
for  his  ([ualifications.  you  must  then 
Ik*  willing  to  give  and  can  Ik*  safe 
in  giving  him  some  assurance  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  make  good  in 
the  organization.  Unless  you  do 
this  you  are  not  justified  in  ex]K*ct- 
ing  any  service  at  all  from  him. 

Controller:  Furthermore,  don’t 
you  think  that  the  day  has  come 
when  the  employee  who  has  .shown 
sufficient  interest  in  a  store  to  apply 
and  Ik*  accepted  is  entitled  to  a  little 
more  consideration  than  he  was  once 
given?  Isn’t  he  as  much  a  part  of 
that  store  as  you  yourself  are  in  the 
light  of  present  day  employee  rela¬ 
tions  philosophy? 

Employment  Manager:  So  far. 
you  have  talked  only  of  seasonal 
employment.  What  alxuit  a  person 
who  comes  in  to  fill  a  vacancy,  one 
who  will  Ik?  a  regular  employee? 

Personnel  Manager:  To  this  per¬ 
son  we  say,  “A’ou  are  going  into  the 
X  de]>artment.  We  hope  you  will 
like  the  dei)artment.  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  like  you.  For  a  rea.son- 
ahle  period  of  time  we  are  going  to 
give  you  special  attention  and  lielp 
yf)U  in  any  way  we  can.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  you  will  Ik*  ready,  we 
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think,  to  take  your  place  beside  the 
other  salespeople  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Interviews  on  Progress 

Chairman  Allen  :  Good  !  That  sug¬ 
gests  the  question  of  notifying  em¬ 
ployees  at  regular  intervals  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  satisfactory  or  unsatis¬ 
factory.  After  they  have  been  given 
a  sporting  chance  and  some  assur¬ 
ance,  should  they  be  notified  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  how  they  are  doing? 
Who  should  do  this  and  where? 

Traffic  Manager:  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  non-selling  department 
manager,  I  say  that  an  emplovee 
should  be  notified  regularly  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  production  is 
satisfactory.  In  the  event  that  it  is 
unsatisfactory,  reviewing  his  per¬ 
formance  will  often  uncover  latent 
ability,  or  even  some  individual 
training  that  should  have  been  done 
during  the  time  he  has  been  in  the 
department.  We  may  discover,  in  an 
interview  held  by  the  supervising 
executive  in  his  office  or  at  least 
away  from  the  job  setting,  that  some 
outside  influence  is  affecting  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  production,  or  perhaps  his 
behavior.  Very  often  we  make  a 
valuable  employee  out  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  below  average 
employee. 

Floor  Manager :  We  find  that  the 
floor  manager  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  whether  or  not  a  sales¬ 
person’s  performance  is  satisfactory. 
In  his  daily  contact  with  sales¬ 
people,  he  learns  their  problems,  the 
personal  difficulties  that  they  have 
on  their  jobs.  What  is  more,  he 
has  access  to  all  records. 

Personnel  Manager:  Is  there  a 
danger  in  giving  too  much  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  floor  manager  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  salespeople? 

Employment  Manager:  I  think 
there  is.  We  find  that  floor  mana¬ 
gers  are  not  as  wise  as  they  should 
be  in  the  things  they  say  to  people. 
We  question  whether  or  not  a  floor 
man  can  be  trained  in  personnel 
technique. 

Store  Manager:  But  why  have 
floor  managers  at  all  if  not  to  in¬ 
terpret  management  and  store 
policy?  If  the  floor  manager  is  the 
type  who  can  lead  and  train  his 
people,  can  smooth  out  their  per¬ 
sonal  difficulties,  he  is  competent. 
If  he  is  not  that  type,  consideration 
should  be  given  either  to  his  replace¬ 
ment  or  his  re-education.  I  believe 
that  if  the  floor  manager  is  given  a 
proper  understanding  of  his  job.  he 
can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  lifting 


the  production  of  salespeople,  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  performance  of  employ¬ 
ees  under  his  supervision. 

Salvaging  Unsatisfactory  Workers 

Chairman  Allen  :  Assuming  that 
the  new  employee  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  a  definite  understanding 
of  the  period  of  his  emiiloyment  and 
has  been  interviewed  regularly  on 
his  performance,  how  much  time 
and  effort  can  we  afford  to  spend 
in  attempting  to  salvage  him  when 
he  is  not  doing  a  good  job? 

Store  Manager:  I  think  that 
every  possible  opportunity  should 
be  given  you  and  me.  ancl  our  fel¬ 
low  employees,  to  make  good  on  a 
job.  A  store  is  a  complex  place, 
with  as  many  complications  and 
confusions  as  opportunities.  Per¬ 
haps  a  person  is  not  suited  for  a 
particular  job.  Before  an  employee 
can  be  eliminated,  he  should  Ik- 
given  every  opportunity  to  find  his 
place  in  the  organization. 

Besides,  the  cost  of  employment 
and  training  is  great.  Tt  has  been 
estimated  as  costing  from  $250  to 
$500  for  a  single  person.  Tn  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  costs  the  store 
less  to  help  an  employed  and  trained 
misfit  find  his  niche  than  to  start 
all  over  again  with  an  unknown 
quantity. 

You  can  hear  a  great  manv  dis¬ 
charged  employees  say.  “Well,  if  T 
fell  down  there,  whv  didn’t  some¬ 
body  tell  me?  Why  wasn’t  T  told 
that  mv  sales  weren’t  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  that  my  stock  work  wasn’t 
good?  T  want  to  make  good.  T  want 
to  do  it  right.”  Tf  we  are  fair,  we 
will  attempt  to  orient  all  employees 
and  share  with  them  in  the  proper 
manner  what  we  think  of  their  \^•ork. 

Employment  Manager:  This 
would  also  pave  the  wav  for  exit 
if  that  proves  necessarv  in  the  end. 
After  we  move  them  from  job  to 
job.  it  is  easier  to  make  them  ac¬ 
cept  the  discharge  as  reasonable. 

Justifications  for  Discharge 

Chairman  Allen :  What  factors 
would  you  consider  before  discharg¬ 
ing  an  employee?  For  example, 
would  you  say  there  was  a  health 
factor  which  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked  ? 

Employment  Manager:  Yes.  Clf- 
ten  a  physical  condition  is  keeping 
her  from  doing  a  good  job.  Often 
this  can  be  remedied  by  sending  her 
to  the  store  or  local  hospital.  This 
is  a  vital  thing,  and  T  think  more 
and  more  stores  are  becoming  aware 
of  its  importance. 


Store  Manager :  Furthermore, 
we  must  think  of  the  effect  that  dis¬ 
missal  is  going  to  have  on  the  store 
as  a  whole,  the  reaction  of  our  other 
employees,  of  our  customers.  Every 
employee  belongs  to  certain  groups 
in  the  store  and  town  social  life;  a 
club,  a  society,  or  a  church.  It  has 
often  been  our  experience  that  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours  we  get  a  call 
from  a  representative  of  one  of 
these  groups  asking  us  to  justify 
our  decision.  Unless  we  have  given 
the  discharged  employee  every  op¬ 
portunity,  and  have  prepared  her 
for  exit,  we  have  no  justification. 

We  must  make  the  exit  employee 
say  and  feel.  “.A.t  least,  they  gave 
me  a  square  deal.  They  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  make  good,  and  I 
didn’t  make  good.  It  was  up  to  me.” 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  store 
is  in  jeopardy  every  time  a  person 
leaves  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  due 
to  thoughtless  handling. 

Employment  Manager:  Yes.  and 
is  it  not  this  sort  of  thing  that  gives 
a  store  a  fixed  reputation  for  firing 
people  suddenly?  We  all  know  that 
some  stores  are  known  for  letting 
people  out  over  night,  while  others 
are  known  for  doing  everything 
they  can  to  salvage  employees. 

Who  Should  Handle  Discharge? 

Chairman  Allen:  On  what  exe¬ 
cutive  should  fall  the  task  of  giving 
notice  ? 

Personnel  Manager:  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  done  by  the  personnel  director 
or  the  employment  manager,  away 
from  the  department  and  the  rest  of 
the  employees. 

Store  Manager :  Is  not  this  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do 
and  every  department  executive  is 
willing  to  pass  it  on? 

Controller:  I  think  that  exit  no¬ 
tice  should  he  given  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  to  whom  the  person  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  the  person  wlio 
should  Ik-  made  to  face  the  problem. 
Remember  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  discharge  an  employee  if 
you  don’t  have  to  do  it  yourself. 

Employment  Manager:  If  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  seventy-fiye  depart¬ 
ment  managers  permits  each  one  to 
hire  or  fire  his  people,  will  not  sepa¬ 
rations  be  based  upon  petty  or  per¬ 
sonal  things? 

Controller :  Xot  if  each  dismissal 
must  be  discussed  in  advance  with 
the  personnel  department. 

Employment  Manager :  Do  you 
think  that  all  department  executives 
can  be  trained  to  handle  exits  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Cargo  Insurance 

The  most  important  insurance 
regulation,  insofar  as  our  mem- 
l)ers  are  concerned,  that  we  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  protection  of 
the  pul)lic  to  become  effective  No- 
veml)er  1 5th,  1936,  is  the  one  having 
to  do  with  cargo  insurance.  The 
Commission  has  stipulated  $1,000 
per  truck  as  the  minimum  coverage 
to  lx*  carried  by  motor  carriers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act  to  cover  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  to  property  belonging  to  ship¬ 
pers  or  receivers.  This  regulation, 
of  course,  is  not  applicable  to  those 
motor  carriers  who  can  satisfy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
to  their  cpialifications  as  a  self- 
insurer. 

It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
.\ct,  our  members  would  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the 
insurance  policies  of  the  highway 
carriers  they  desire  to  use.  Such  is 
not  the  case  because  the  relatively 
high  value  per  cubic  foot  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  makes  it 
necessary  for  most  of  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  serving  department  stores,  to 
carry  a  much  greater  coverage  per 
truck  than  the  minimum  amount  set 
up  by  the  Commission.  Some  of  the 
motor  carriers  here  in  the  East  serv¬ 
ing  department  stores,  have  been 
carrying  as  much  as  $25,000  per 
truck. 

We  desire  to  sound  a  word  of 
caution  then,  that  you  inspect  the 
cargo  policy  of  the  motor  carriers 
you  are  using  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  those  who  qualify  as  self- 
insurers.  A  motor  carrier,  not  in 
sound  financial  shape,  carrying  the 
minimum  coverage  of  $1,000  per 
truck,  could  easily  be  thrown  out  of 
business  by  a  large  loss — resulting 
in  a  store’s  loss  and  damage  claims 
not  being  paid  unless  they  carried 
transit  insurance. 

Credit 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  ruled  that  common  car- 


BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

riers  by  motor  truck  can  extend 
credit  for  a  maximum  period  of  fif¬ 
teen  days.  Word  has  come  to  the 
Commission  that  some  carriers  and 
some  shippers  and  receivers  were 
violating  this  regulation  and  that 
longer  credit  periods  were  being 
granted  by  carriers,  and  that  in 
other  instances,  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  were  withholding  payment 
beyond  fifteen  days. 

Common  carriers  are  bound  to 
withhold  credit  if  a  shipper’s  or  re¬ 
ceiver’s  credit  standing  is  not  satis¬ 
factory;  also  they  may  grant  credit 
for  a  shorter  period  than  fifteen 
days.  Shippers  or  receivers  who  do 
not  pay  their  bills  within  the  stipu¬ 
lated  credit  period  and  carriers  who 
grant  longer  credit  periods  tlian 
fifteen  days  are  subject  to  drastic 
penalties  as  provided  in  the  Act. 

It  has  been  common  practice  for 
shippers  and  receivers  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  loss  and  damage  claims 
from  freight  charges  which  they  owe 
a  motor  carrier.  This  must  not  be 
done  in  the  future  as  it  is  illegal  to 
do  so  under  the  terms  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act. 

Transportation  of  Golf  Balls 

The  principles  of  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  were  applied  to  a  different 
field  bv  Frank  Lama,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Mandel  Brothers.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  during  the  golf  tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Control¬ 
lers’  .Association  on  the  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Chicago  Convention 
opening.  Of  the  Convention  dele¬ 
gates  who  participated,  only  one 
traffic  man  entered — result,  first 
prize.  .Ml  of  which  proves  that  we 
traffic  men  can  get  the  merchandise 
delivered,  with  propxr  routing,  on 
the  specified  spot.  Congratulations. 
Mr.  Lama! 

Questionnaire 

E.  J.  Pulaski,  Receiving  Manager 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York  City, 
peps  up  his  Receiving  Department 
personnel  and  trains  them  to  do  a 
better  job  by  springing  a  question¬ 


naire  on  them  occasionally.  1  he 
(|uestions  of  the  la.st  one  follow : 

“1 :  What  are  the  principal  func¬ 
tions  of  a  receiving  department? 

“2:  What  is  the  present  season 
letter  and  week  ?  What  purpose  does 
this  information  serve? 

“3 :  What  signatures  are  neces¬ 
sary  on  a  price  change  before  the 
merchandise  listed  may  be  marked? 

“4:  How  many  prices  may  lie 
shown  on  a  price  ticket : 

a:  When  there  is  a  markup? 
b :  When  there  is  a  markdown  ? 

“5 :  Are  ‘Remarking  Authoriza¬ 
tions’  necessary  for  all  unmarked 
merchandise  ? 

“6 :  What  type  of  marking  should 
be  used  on  the  following  articles? 
(Several  kinds  of  merchandise  are 
shown.) 

“7 :  On  extraordinary  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  boxed  merchandise,  does 
the  checker  count  each  individual 
article?  If  not,  how  does  he  get  an 
accurate  check  or  count? 

“8:  Is  it  permissible  at  any  time 
to  give  a  buyer  merchandise,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  bill  or  Hold  for 
Vendor? 

“9 :  How  does  a  checker  handle 
a  shortage  or  breakage : 

a:  On  an  out-of-town  ship¬ 
ment  ? 

b:  On  a  local  shipment? 

“10.  How  does  a  checker  handle 
an  overcharge? 

“11.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair 
day’s  standard  of  production  in 
marking  the  following  merchandise ; 
a:  Curtains 
b:  Sheets  and  towels 
c:  Ladies’  hosiery 
d :  Men’s  shirts 

“12.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
affecting  the  receiving  department 
for  overcoming  stock  shortages?’’ 

Railroad  Carloadings 

Carloadings  are  on  the  increase. 
In  .August,  only  fifty  thousand  less 
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cars  were  loaded  tlian  in  August, 
1931,  also  the  carloadings  for  the 
past  month  exceeded  those  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1932  hy  1,100,000  cars,  giving 
some  indication  of  the  upturn  in 
husiness  which  has  taken  place. 

The  total  carloadings  for  1936  uj) 
to  -August  31st,  were  23,117,000 
cars,  whereas  for  the  same  period  in 
1935  only  20,483,000  cars  were 
loaded,  showing  a  gain  of  alxiut 
2.700,000  cars.  The  .August  car- 
loadings  for  the  last  si.x  years  fol¬ 
low  ; 

1936—3.701 .056  1933—3,204,919 

1 935—3,098,001  1932—2.626, 1 23 
1934—3.072.864  1931—3,750,378 

Auditing  By-Product 

In  the  process  of  auditing  freight 
hills.  t)ur  Freight  Bill  .Auditing  Di¬ 
vision  in  Chicago  makes  helpful  sug- 
ge.stions  to  meml)ers  to  bring  alnuit 
future  reductions  in  transportation 
charges.  The  following  letters  are 
typical ; 

“\^T*  l)eg  to  draw  your  attention 
to  two  shipments  of  cotton  Iwd- 
siireads  from  Scottshoro,  .Ala., 
which  moved  via  rail  service  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  care  of  Universal  Carload¬ 
ing  to  Alilwaukee. 

“A’ou  paid  combination  rates  on 
Cincinnati  and  you  will  note  through 
rail  rate  is  only  $1.25,  and  allowing 
10  cents  for  delivery  still  leaves  you 
$3.01  in  the  red  for  routing  this 
shi]>ment  via  a  forwarder. 

“W’e  do  not  l)elieve  that  you  se¬ 
cure  any  better  service  using  for¬ 
warders’  service  only  l)eyond  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  and  would  suggest  that  you 
look  into  this  matter  with  the  view 
to  correcting  this  routing.” 

*  *  * 

"\\T  are  enclosing  two  hills  cov¬ 
ering  straight  cars  of  gas  stoves. 

“If  these  cars  included  a  coal 
stove,  or  some  stove  pipe,  or  a  stove 
shovel,  or  a  numljer  of  other  items 
provided  in  the  classification,  you 
could  enjoy  the  fifth  class  rate,  based 
on  a  minimum  of  24,000  pounds, 
subject  to  Rule  34.  This  would  save 
you  alxjut  24  cents  per  100,  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  per  car. 

“\\’e  suggest  you  liear  this  in 
mind  in  future  shipments.” 

Traffic  Man  “Gone  to  the  Dogs” 

W’e  traffic  men  relax,  too.  Harry 
Werner,  Traffic  Manager  of  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C.. 
chooses  as  a  hobby,  the  breeding  of 
Boston  terriers.  He  has  exhibited 
his  fine  dogs  at  numerous  shows 


and  they  have  been  awarded  several 
first  ])rize  rihlKnis.  This  hobby  is 
undouhtedly  the  outcome  of  his  lie- 
ing  a  daily  “watch-dog"  on  incoming 
tran.s])ortation  charges.  Mr.  Werner 
is  successful  at  lx)th. 

Coininission  Investigations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  Division  5.  have  ordered 
three  F.x  Parte  Proceedings  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

Ex  Parte  Xo.  BM-C-2 

“In  the  matter  of  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees 
of  common  carriers  and  con¬ 
tract  carriers  of  passenger  and 
l)roperty  by  motor  vehicles  and 
of  employees  of  private  carriers 
of  pro])erty  hy  motor  vehicle.” 

Xo  hearing  date  set. 

Ex  Parte  Xo.  BM-C-i 

“In  the  matter  of  need  for 
establishing  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  to  ])rom()te  safety  of  (qi- 
eration  of  motor  vehicles  used 
in  trans])orting  ])r()perty  hy 
private  carriers."  Xo  hearing 
date  set. 

Ex  Parte  Xo.  BM-CA 

“In  the  matter  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  enqiloyees  and  safety 
of  operation  and  eejuipment  of 
common  carriers  and  contract 
carriers  hy  motor  vehicle.” 
Hearing  set  for  Septeml)er 
16th,  at  10:00  o'clock  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  after 
the  Commission  has  disjxised  of  the 
safety  rules  and  regulations  for  com¬ 
mon  and  contract  carriers,  another 
hearing  will  he  held  to  determine  to 
what  extent,  if  any.  these  rules  and 
regulations  should  he  applied  to  pri¬ 
vate  carriers  operating  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Our  delivery  fleets  that  cross  state 
lines  will  undouhtedly  he  aflfected  hy 
any  rules  and  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  hy  the  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  employees  and  safety  of  operation, 
therefore  your  .Association  will  l)e 
represented  at  the  hearing  on  pri¬ 
vate  carriers. 

Contract  Carriers 

On  July  1 1th,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  issued  an  order 
requiring  contract  carriers  to  file  by 
Octoljer  1st,  actual  copies  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  lieu  of  the  minimum  sched¬ 
ule  of  rates  which  they  had  already 
filed.  These  carriers  were  also  or¬ 


dered  to  jnihlish  and  keep  ojk'h  fur 
jmhlic  inspection,  after  October  1st, 
copies  of  each  and  every  contract 
now  in  force  or  suh.sequently  entered 
into.  This  action  of  the  Commission 
caused  wide.sj)read  prote.st  among 
ship]K*rs  and  contract  carriers. 

The  principal  complaint  directed 
at  this  order  is  that  it  invaded  jiri- 
vate  rights— the  rights  of  private 
contract — and  that  it  goes  lieyond 
the  letter  and  .spirit  of  authority 
granted  to  the  Commission.  Some 
lawyers  felt  that  if  the  order  were 
])roperly  attacked  in  court,  it  would 
lie  invalidated. 

The  Commission  has  recently 
postponed  the  effective  date  of  this 
order  from  October  1st  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1st  in  order  to  avoid  working 
any  hardshi])  on  legitimate  cotitract 
carriers.  The  ]iurjM)se  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  order  was  to  clear  iqi  a 
situation  whereby  ctmimon  carriers 
were  masciuerading  as  contract  car¬ 
riers  hy  filing  and  operating  under 
minimum  schedule  of  rates.  By  ex¬ 
tending  the  effective  date,  the  Com¬ 
mission  hopes  to  establish  just  and 
reasonable  classifications  of  groups 
of  common  and  contract  carriers  and 
thus  determine  to  what  groups  the 
requirements  of  its  order  shall  aiqily. 

Freight  Forwarding  Investigation 

On  .A])ril  11th,  the  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  announced 
that  upon  its  own  motion,  it  would 
enter  upon  an  investigation  into  and 
concerning  the  rates,  charges,  rules 
and  regulations  and  practices  of 
common  carriers  hy  railroad  affect¬ 
ing  and  incident  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  freight  in  consolidated  car¬ 
loads  moving  at  carload  rates.  In 
other  words,  the  investigation  was 
to  determine  the  relationships  which 
e.xist  between  railroads  and  freight 
fiirwarders. 

-All  railroads  are  made  respond¬ 
ents  to  this  proceeding  in  which  the 
Commission  will  seek  to  determine 
whether  present  methods  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  honest,  economical  and 
efficient  management. 

The  first  hearing  will  he  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  Xew 
A'ork  City  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13th,  before  Commissioner 
Porter  and  F'xaminer  Trezise.  At 
this  hearing,  the  Commissioner  will 
receive  evidence  as  to  the  practices 
of  the  carriers  operating  in  Xew 
England.  Trunk  Line  and  South¬ 
eastern  territories.  Subsequent  hear¬ 
ings  will  he  held  at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Dallas.  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  (fregon. 
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CONSTANCE  TALBOT  on 

Piece  Goods 


RESTORATION  of  voluine  in  piece  goods  is  a  matter  of  press¬ 
ing  iinportanee  to  everyone  eoncerneci  with  nierehandising, 
buying  and  promotion  in  this  «lepartnient.  There  is  obvious 
neeil  of  a  vigorous,  well-direeted  attack  upon  all  the  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  the  falling-otf  of  sales  in  pieee  goo«ls: 
the  low  unit  of  sale  in  piece  goods,  the  low  prices  of  cheap 
ready-to-wear,  the  lack  of  sewing  knowledge  on  the  part  ot  the 
average  woman  today,  above  all.  the  admittedly  routine  selling 
attitude  that  prevails  in  most  piece  goods  departments. 

The  Bulletin  has  arranged  with  Constance  Talbot,  author 
of  the  Piece  Goods  Selling  Manual,  which  appeared  originally 
in  The  Bulletin,  to  cover  the  piece  goods  field  monthly.  In 
this  new  department.  Miss  Talbot  will  diseuss  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  volume,  trading-up,  aehieving  a  better  coordina¬ 
tion  among  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions,  and  particularly  im¬ 
proving  the  selling  s[>irit  of  the  department  by  better  education 
of  the  salespeople. 

Miss  Talbot  brings  to  this  job  many  years  of  experience 
with  textiles  and  dressmaking.  American  horn,  she  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Europe,  where  all  girls  are  taught  to  sew.  Her  first 
trade  experience,  in  two  of  New  York’s  leading  stores,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  seasons  with  a  Paris  couturier.  Then  came  several 
years  with  three  leading  pattern  companies  in  New  York.  Her 
work  for  these  companies  took  her  on  frequent  trips  to  the 
piece  goods  departments  of  retail  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  she  met  thousands  of  home  sewers  and  discussed  their 
problems  with  them.  Another  excellent  experience  was  the 
assignment  to  trade  up  piece  goods  sales  in  a  well  known  western 
store.  Recently,  as  merchandising  counselor  to  advertising 
agencies,  M  iss  Talbot  has  developed  a  number  of  national 
campaigns  involving  manufacturer  cooperation  with  ready-to- 
wear  departments. 


(Constance  Talbot 


OX  a  recent  trip  1  visited  forty- 
eight  stores  in  eleven  cities 
away  from  Xew  York.  'I'his 
summary  of  the  jiiece  goods  sitna- 
lion  is  based  on  what  I  saw  in  large 
and  small  stores. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  start 
that  profitable  merchandising  jobs 
in  piece  goods  are  lieing  done  today. 
But  they  are  nut  being  done  by  the 
methods  in  use  in  ninety-nine  stores 
out  oj  a  hundred.  They  are  Ix-ing 
done  in  stores  where  management, 
merchandising  and  promotion  co- 
ojHTate  in  doing  a  vigorous,  intelli¬ 
gent  job. 

But  what  of  the  rank  and  file, 
where  the  piece  goods  department  is 
one  of  the  store’s- sore  spots?  With 
rare  exceptions  they  offer  piece 
go()ds  priced,  so  the  fond  hope  is, 
low  enough  to  “sell  itself".  They 
buy  and  sell  jiiece  goods  as  yardage, 
the  salespeople  knowing  little  alxmt 
the  fabrics  in  relation  to  their  use, 
the  customers  learning  nothing 
from  them.  These  salespeople  can 
cut  the  yardage  and  total  the  price 
on  the  sales  check.  They  are  not 
trained  to  help  the  customer,  and 
usually  they  themselves  do  not 
sew.  ,\s  for  display,  the  signs 
.sell  ])rice — not,  for  instance,  the 
ea.se.  the  fun,  the  advantage  for 
many  women  in  dressmaking. 

Yet  these  piece  goods  sections  are 
part  of  progressive  stores,  where 
ready-to-wear,  accessories,  knitting 
materials,  home  furnishings,  are 
sold  by  informed  personnel.  So 
efficiently  do  the  other  departments 
of  the  store  operate  that  they  have 
trained  the  cu.stomer  to  expect  in¬ 


formation,  instruction,  advice.  Cook¬ 
ing  lectures,  knitting  classes,  fash¬ 
ion  shows  are  going  on  everywhere 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to 
cook,  to  knit,  to  know  the  style  pic¬ 
ture.  so  that  she  will  want  to  buy 
cooking  utensils,  yarns  and  needles, 
hats  and  dresses.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
spoiled  customer  we  have  created, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  she  fol¬ 
lows  the  line  of  least  resistance — 
she  expects  help  in  buying.  The 
e.xceptional  piece  goods  department, 
the  one  that  operates  profitably, 
gives  her  such  help,  through  in¬ 
formed  salespeople,  selling  signs, 
active  promotions.  Whether  she 
sews  because  she  has  to  or  liecause 
she  likes  to,  she  will  buy  more  and 


more  yardage  if  you  make  her  work 
easier  and  more  interesting. 

Any  store  in  any  community  can 
increase  volume  and  profits  in  the 
piece  goods  department  if  it  will 
study  the  piece  goods  problem  and 
act  on  the  results  of  its  study.  Most 
stores  need  better  selling  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  trade-up  plan.  Others  require 
a  more  liberal  budget  for  promo¬ 
tions  to  stimulate  customers  and 
personnel.  In  others  encouragement 
must  come  from  management  in  the 
development  of  a  new  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  department  or  towards 
some  particular  section  of  it.  There 
is  no  magic  formula.  But  trading- 
up,  closer  coordination,  20th  cen¬ 
tury  promotion,  and,  at  least  in 
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respect  to  informed  selling,  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  methods  that  prevailed 
when  piece  goods  departments  were 
the  hacklxme  of  the  store,  all  offer 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

Sewing  customers  are  a  veritable 
cross-section  of  society.  Their  ward¬ 
robe  needs  and  their  reasons  for 
making  their  own  clothes  differ. 
There  are  homemakers,  business 
women,  sewing  students,  dressmak¬ 
ers,  sewing  teachers. 

The  selling  is  complicated.  Fash¬ 
ions  change  quickly,  fabric  content 
is  a  tricky  subject,  the  customer 
w'ants  sewing  help  on  new  construc¬ 
tions.  The  salespeople  who  are  as¬ 
signed  to  meet  this  selling  problem 
must  be  alert  mentally,  well  in¬ 
formed  about  their  jobs,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  sympathetic  enough  to 
think  of  these  bolts  of  fabrics  as 
garments.  Obviously,  they  must  be 
carefully  selected,  but  after  that  they 
need  above  all  and  continuously — 
information.  Unless  you  give  them 
this  information  you  cannot  build 
sales. 

These  are  not  matters  for  the 
training  department.  Policy  on 
them  must  be  set  by  management, 
and  they  must  be  handled  by  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  between  the  sales¬ 
people  and  the  buyer  or  sewing  and 
fabric  expert.  Give  the  girls  you 
have  information  and  help.  Arrange 
for  a  study  of  the  use  of  each  new 
fabric.  Encourage  your  girls  to  be¬ 
come  customers  of  their  depart¬ 
ment.  Make  it  a  rule  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  with  girls  who  sew.  Any  store 
can  profit  from  better  piece  goods 
selling. 

Trade-Up 

Is  your  fabric  department  scream¬ 
ing  PRICE?  I  have  observed  that 
most  piece  goods  are  sold  in  this 
way,  even  in  stores  which  stress 
fashion  in  ready-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sories.  It  is  true  that  a  percentage 
of  all  fabrics  must  sell  on  price; 
but  today  there  is  vital  need  for 
staple  go^s  trade-up  in  stores  of  all 
price  lines.  Why  not  try  to  create 
volume  at  the  price  level  next  above 
the  one  you  feature  now?  In  the 
better  price  line  you  can  also  feature 
a  fashion  story  that  will  sell  more 
rayons  and  silks.  Your  average 
customer  will  not  object  to  paying 
a  little  more  for  a  better  quality  if 
the  fabric  is  presented  to  her  prop¬ 
erly.  But  this  requires  selling. 

Are  your  salespeople  in  a  rut? 
Have  they  listened  to  customers 
talk  price?  Have  they  seen  you  dis¬ 
play  and  advertise  your  merchan¬ 


dise  to  sell  solely  on  price?  Are 
they  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  losing 
a  sale  if  they  suggest  a  higher  priced 
fabric?  If  so,  they  will  continue  to 
sell  along  this  line  until  trade-up  is 
made  a  matter  of  policy  in  your 
store. 

Your  salespeople  cannot  put  over 
the  trading-up  idea  without  help 
and  without  department  prepara¬ 
tion.  Stocks  must  first  be  analyzed 
for  the  best  place  in  which  to  spot¬ 
light  trade-up  merchandise.  The 
buying  plan  must  be  adjusted.  In 
staples  this  trade-up  stock  must 
offer  a  wider  selection  and  color 
range.  (Cut  down  your  old  staple 
so  that  by  comparison  it  will  not 
look  as  well.) 

When  your  stocks  are  ready, 
your  salesgirls  must  be  encouraged 
to  feel  that  you  believe  their  cus¬ 
tomers  want  quality  at  a  slightly 
higher  price. 

The  merchandise  manager  of  one 
store  told  me  that  he  called  a  series 
of  short  meetings  to  emphasize  the 
new  sales  story  and  to  root  out  of 
the  salespeople’s  minds  the  fear  of 
offering  anything  but  cheapest 
quality. 

Trading-up  in  piece  goods  is  a  big 
job.  but  any  store  can  do  it  with 
the  proper  study  and  effort.  Four 
vital  factors  are  necessary : 

1.  A  planned  and  definite  trade-up 

policy. 

2.  Featuring  of  the  trade-up  stock 

with  a  quality  or  fashion  story. 

3.  Departmental  display  and  signs. 

4.  Selling  the  salespeople. 

Coordination  of  Department 
Sections 

The  woman  who  wants  to  make 
a  dress  probably  visits  from  four 
to  seven  counters  in  your  store — 
and  misses  up  on  something  she 
needs.  She  buys  her  fabric  before 
or  after  she  buys  her  pattern.  Then 
she  needs  trimming,  belts,  buttons, 
cotton,  snap  fasteners,  embroidery 
thread. 

Why  not  make  a  survey  of  the 
department  and  see  if  you  cannot 
make  it  easier  for  your  customer  to 
assemble  the  materials  and  tools  for 
her  dressmaking  job?  Why  not  co¬ 
ordinate  bias  tape  and  other  such 
notions  with  your  cotton  goods  de¬ 
partment?  Why  not  promote  new 
notions — the  scissors  that  pink 
seams,  for  example?  Why  not  fea¬ 
ture  linings  of  the  proper  quality  in 
connection  with  coatings  and  suit¬ 
ings  ? 


Have  someone  in  your  ])iece 
goods  department  whose  duty  it  is 
to  think  as  the  customer  thinks.  It 
will  pay. 

Lessons  from  the  Past 

In  the  days  when  the  piece  goods 
department  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
store,  liefore  the  time  of  serious 
competition  from  ready-to-wear,  a 
different  spirit  animated  it.  In  .spite 
of  changed  conditions,  smart  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  can  still 
revive  some  of  this  spirit,  to  the 
profit  of  the  department.  The  prices 
customers  paid  for  yard  goods  in 
those  days  are  worth  noting.  They 
did  not  buy  it  from  packed  dis¬ 
plays  on  the  basis  of  price.  Profit¬ 
able  yard  goods  business  was  based 
on  beautiful  window  displays  and 
interior  displays,  and  great  empha¬ 
sis  was  laid  on  informed  salesman- 
shi]).  Fabrics  were  displayed  to 
show  tlieir  full  beauty :  the  sales¬ 
man  knew  fabric  content  and  uses 
and  jdaced  emphasis  on  quality. 
Stiff  taffeta  was  cheap,  softer  taffeta 
nu)re  expensive,  the  softest  taffeta 
very  expetisive.  The  salesman  knew 
why ;  and  he  knew  which  quality 
was  l)est  suited  to  the  full  circular 
skirt,  which  to  the  pleated  skirt,  of 
the  day’s  fashions. 

Trained  salesj>eople  have  a  re- 
s])ect  for  their  merchandise  which 
raises  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a 
department,  makes  customers  re- 
si^ect  the  merchandise  too.  and  en¬ 
genders  a  desire  in  them  to  buy  the 
best  quality  for  their  purpose. 

*  *  * 

If  then,  you  wish  to  increase  vol¬ 
ume  and  ])rofits  in  your  department, 
you  will  look  at  other  departments 
of  your  store  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  modernize  your  operations. 
At  the  same  time  you  will  look  to 
the  past,  when  piece  goods  were 
profitable,  to  see  if  you  cannot  gar¬ 
ner  suggestions  from  older  methods. 

Tiiere  are  six  rules  which  may 
govern  your  program  to  advantage : 

1.  Fewer  job  lots  and  more  fashion 
merchandise. 

2.  A  definite  trade-up  jiolicy. 

3.  Better  selling. 

4.  Fabrics  presented  with  their  use 
uppermost  in  the  mind  rather 
than  their  price. 

5.  Active  i)romotions  that  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  needs  of  home  sewers. 

6.  Understanding  of  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  sewing. 
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October  Fashions 
October  is  the  great  fashion  ap¬ 
parel  month  in  your  store.  Every¬ 
one  everywhere  wants  new  clothes. 
Vour  customers  think  of  new  clothes 
in  terms  of  yard  goods,  and  you  will 
find  profit  in  thinking  of  your  yard 
goods  in  terms  of  your  store’s 
autumn  and  winter  apparel  story. 

Dramatize  the  use  of  new  color 
combinations  and  new  fabric  con¬ 
trasts.  When  you  plan  your  made- 
up  models,  plan  also  Iwjtter  selling 
signs,  signs  that  tell  a  fashion  news 
story,  aggressive  signs  that  remind 
your  customer,  “It’s  easy  to  sew !’’ 

Recause  sewing  customers  read 
ready-to-wear  advertising  and  see 
your  store’s  ready-to-wear  window 
dis])lays.  you  will  do  well  to  carry 
out  the  currently  advertised  fashion 
story  in  your  own  displays.  It  is 
easy  for  any  store  to  <lo  this,  with 
staple  dark  silks,  some  new  rayon 
weaves  and  the  silhouettes  featured 
in  your  new  patterns. 

Many  progressive  stores  profit  by 
capitalizing  on  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  textile  manufacturers  in 
pattern  magazines.  The  advantages 
of  promoting  nationally  advertised 
fabrics  that  are  featured  in  ready- 
to-wear  should  l)e  considered.  This 
fashion  story  is  often  a  feature  of 
your  own  store’s  {)romotions  and 
window  displays.  A  small  stock  of 
the  nationally  advertised  fabric  will 
often  suffice  and  your  buying  office 
can  give  you  full  details  of  these 
events. 

What  Is  Your  Silk  Policy? 

There  are  hundreds  of  women  in 
every  city  who  want  silk  of  quality. 

“Customers  are  definitely  quality- 
minded.  and  are  becoming  more  so 
daily.  For  profit  we  must  offer 
niercbandise  that  meets  our  custom¬ 
ers’  tests  of  (juality.  What  can  any 
woman  think  of  the  store  that  offers 
her  something  called  silk  at  79  cents 
a  yard  when  she  expects  to  pay 
$3.50  for  this  type  of  merchandise  ?’’ 
Mr.  O.  F.  Condon.  Merchandise 
Manager  at  Marshall  Field,  is  so 
quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  W’omen’s 
M'ear. 

Piece  goods  executives  ])assing 
through  Chicago  wtnild  find  it  worth 
while  to  walk  through  Marshall 
Field's  fabric  floor,  especially  the 
corner  of  it  devoted  to  silk.  Here 
is  a  department  specializing  in  fine 
fabrics,  which  proves  its  worth  in 
volutne  and  profit. 

Mr.  Condon  does  not  believe  that 
silk  “sells  itself’  on  price.  Marshall 
Field  salespeople  are  informed  on 


Applause — 


Sewing  Machine 


The  motor'f  air-cooled  and  runs  on  either  A.  C  or  D.  C. 
current.  Note  the  handsome  walnut  veneer  cabinet— um 
usual  at  32.73.  Full  set  of  attachments.  A  machine 
we  purchased  specially — 
hence  its  very  low  price. 


32.75 


From  Jungle  and  Desert  «•  get  lh« 

i.spiration  for  b.llons  to  trim  yoiir  frMka.  Metal,  hearing  pietnrea  af 


4.93.  Easery 


.>ot  yea!  Ise  these  swell  piaklag  aha 
.  .  very  fancy,  eh,  what?  ar 


^  ■ 

^  af  every  devcripiiea*  fer  lOc.  BaCtenhelee  am  M 


gone  to  any  length 


when  yaa've  the  right  seisaars,  l.IC.  Watwe 
la  bring  yan  tha  beat  linen  tnpn 
measure  we  eauW  find  far  3Se.  And  that  doesn't  begin  to  give  yan  a 
.\OTIOA!  Come  in  and  see  for  yonrselfi  street  floor — north  buildins 


— to  John  Wanaiiiaker,  New  York,  for  a  grantl  piece  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  new  idea  that  ties  sewing  notions  like  buttons, 
neetlles.  scissors,  etc.  to  fabrics  anti  sewing  machines.  The 
notions  corner  of  their  full  page  atl  to  home  sewers  is  shown 
above. 

— to  Marshall  Field  and  Bamberger  for  fine  advertising  in  the 
early  season,  featuring  the  five  colors  cabled  to  them  from 
the  Paris  openings. 

— to  B.  Altman  for  the  pattern  counter  posting  that  tied  their 
fashion  promotion  of  the  same  five  Paris  colors  to  the  display 
of  fabric  some  distance  away.  Appropriate  posters  of  selected 
patterns  told  all  sewers  who  came  to  the  pattern  department 
this  latest  news  in  fabric. 

— to  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller  for  their  autumn  piece  goods  promo¬ 
tions  that  began  with  a  dressmaking  contest. 

— to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  a  fashion  tie  up  of  rea«ly-to- 
wear  and  piece  goods  in  window  display.  One  ready-to-wear 
window  featured  plaid  dresses;  the  second  featured  plaid  and 
velveteen  in  ready-to-wear;  the  piece  goods  window  featured 
authentic  clan  plaids. 
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the  relative  quality  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  they  sell  and  on  its  uses. 

Fashion  Training 

Your  training  department  may 
now  lie  drilling  ready-to-wear  sales- 
jx'ople  in  your  store’s  big  fall  fash¬ 
ion  story.  If  the  salesgirls  you  de- 
jH*nd  on  to  sell  your  Ixtter  fabrics 
are  included  in  this  fashion  training 
you  might  arrange  so  that  the  fash¬ 
ion  information  distributed  by  the 
training  department  lx*  sent  to  your 
piece  goods  salesgirls.  He  sure  they 
see  the  information  on  fa.shion  sent 
to  your  store  by  the  pattern  com¬ 
pany  as  it  is  related  to  your  jiiece 
goods  stocks. 

Piece  goods  is  “fashion  apparel”. 
Better  fashion  training  will  add  to 
your  .salesgirls'  .selling  interest  and 
fa.shion  news  will  stimulate  them  to 
new  efforts.  It  is  imjiortant  to  fol¬ 
low  fashion  training  with  a  written 
e.xamination. 

Sewing  for  the  Children 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  scIkk)! 
business  in  the  piece  goo<ls  depart¬ 
ment  as  st«)pping  after  Septemlx‘r. 
Children  of  all  ages  need  clothes 
every  month  of  the  year. 

In  October  promote  *‘w(K)l-like” 
cottons,  autumn  prints,  velveteens, 
plaids  in  wtxds  and  rayons.  Don’t 
forget  woolens  for  children’s  coats. 
There  is  a  lot  of  yardage  in  your 
store  that  should  reflect  the  juvenile 
fashion  story.  He  sure  every  woman 
who  walks  into  your  department 
knows  you  are  thinking  of  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs.  There  are  tfx»  few  pat¬ 
tern  and  fabric  displays,  too  few 
made-up  models  in  children’s  cloth¬ 
es.  Go  after  that  business !  Pro¬ 
mote  it. 

Work  out  aggressive  plans  for 
more  school  business  in  October.  If 
your  store  is  in  a  college  town,  the 
local  home  economics  department 
opens  in  Octolxr.  The  students  buy 
piece  goods,  and  because  their  par¬ 
ents  feel  that  garments  made  under 
the  supervision  of  a  college  instruc¬ 
tor  are  more  apt  to  be  successful, 
the  students  often  buy  high  style 
and  best  quality. 

In  October  your  local  trade 
schools,  sewing  schools,  high  schools 
and  grade  schools  will  be  using 
piece  goods.  Time  your  selling  ef¬ 
forts  right  for  the  needs  of  th'e 
schools  in  your  community.  Inform 
yourself  on  local  conditions  and 
make  it  some  one  girl’s  duty  to  see 
that  you  get  your  share  of  this  prof¬ 
itable  school  business. 


Cheers  for  Manufacturers 

The  McKay  Manufacturing  Company  a«lvertise  their  fea¬ 
tured  fabrics  in  the  Pattern  Books  sold  to  home  sewers  in  your 
store. 

Dovelyke  is  a  new  Crown  Tested  Rayon  that  is  washable 
and  will  not  pull  at  the  seams.  The  wiiulow  display  features 
tiny  figures  dressed  in  McCall  Patterns. 

The  Vogue  Pattern  Book  sold  in  many  stores  announces  a 
new  Trade  Edition  with  advance  news  of  interest  to  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  buy  fabric,  do  styling,  or  plan  sales  promotion,  in 
fabrics  of  better  price  lines. 

The  Spool  Cotton  Company  offer  every  retailer  a  color 
control  that  helps  the  notion  department  coordinate  color  with 
the  piece  goods  you  sell. 

The  League  of  Amateur  Designers  announced  by  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  Pattern  Company  offers  home  sewers  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  at  the  pattern  department  for  a  new  direct  mail  ser¬ 
vice  including  a  figure  analysis,  color  analysis,  answers  to 
sewing  questions,  tools  to  help  sewing,  and  a  design  guide  that 
helps  change  the  style  of  a  Simplicity  pattern  to  fit  individual 
idea.s. 

The  School  Fashion  Show  introduced  by  McCall  in  Sep¬ 
tember  will  eontinue  throughout  Oetober.  It  features  the  fab¬ 
rics  of  nine  mills.  Models  present  nine  schoolgirls'  and  fifteen 
high  sehool  garments. 


Laboratory  Fact  Finding 

Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York,  won 
the  enthusiastic  interest  of  their 
young  and  older  executives  w’hen 
they  arranged  with  their  testing 
laboratory  to  put  on  a  fabric  fact 
finding  show  for  the  merchandise 
men  and  buyers  of  all  departments 
selling  fabric  by  the  yard  or  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  fabrics.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  and  advantages  for  speci¬ 
fic  purposes  of  wool,  silk,  rayon,  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  were  presented  in  de¬ 
tail.  Literature  available  to  any 
store  was  distributed. 

A  show  of  this  kind  encourages 
an  active-minded  staff  to  examine 
weaves  and  inquire  into  fabric  con¬ 
tent.  It  enlists  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  any  store  with  a  labora¬ 
tory  connection  will  find  profits  in 
sales  and  reduced  returns  by  carry¬ 
ing  this  store  more  often  to  buyers 
and  salespeople. 

If  you  have  no  testing  laboratory, 
appoint  the  executive  who  knows 
most  about  fabrics  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  to  conduct  such  a  meeting. 
.Arrange  for  the  distribution  of 
manufacturers’  literature  on  fabrics 
and  don’t  overlook  the  many  new 
fabrics  with  the  interesting  new 


finishes  as  well  as  the  fabrics  of 
mixed  construction. 

Tell  Your  Piece  Goods  Story 

Conventions  of  sewing  teachers 
fnmi  universities;  Department  of 
Commerce  extension  work ;  high 
sch(K)ls.  grade  schools  and  trade 
schcK)ls  hold  continual  meetings  and 
conventions  for  discussion  of  facts 
and  findings  ]x)inted  at  a  Ixtter 
understanding  of  sewing  problems. 

Retailers  with  up  to  date  facts 
on  modern  textiles  who  ])resent 
them  in  live  and  helpful  terms  can 
gain  much  profit  hy  accepting  in¬ 
vitations  as  speakers.  Just  let  your 
local  educators  know  you  have  a 
story  of  non-commercial  nature  and 
you  can  choose  the  events  that  Ix'st 
suit  your  schedule. 

In  Colorado  Mr.  Max  Mayer. 
Merchandise  Manager  of  the  active 
jnece  goods  departments  of  the 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  is  a 
popular  speaker.  At  a  recent  Voca¬ 
tional  Home  Making  conference  in 
Colorado  more  than  100  teachers 
applauded  his  constructive  address. 
Very  soon  now  he  is  slated  to  make 
another  address  at  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  of  high  school  sewing  de¬ 
partments. 
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Credit  Management 


Charge  Account  Promotions 

(Continued  from  penje  12) 


(»f  6  inontlis.  At  the  same  tinie.  set 
aside  a  test  group  of  say  1000  simi¬ 
lar  accounts  which  have  not  1x.‘en 
treated,  and  record  sales  for  tlie 
same  6-nionths’  period.  Tlien  com¬ 
pare. 

.\n  advertising  a]>ix‘al  should  take 
into  consideration  customers’  likes 
and  dislikes.  Many  good  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  cramp  their  style  and 
stifle  their  originality  hy  catering 
too  much  to  the  taste  of  the  store 
owner.  It  may  l)e  in  many  instances 
this  is  beneficial  to  business.  Pre- 
snmahly  it  may  add  to  the  pay 
check.  Put  frequently  it  means  poor 
customer  response. 

No  one  in  a  large  store  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  than  the  credit  manager 
to  learn  first  hand  alxuit  human  na¬ 
ture.  and  customer  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  He  has  found  out  fn*m  ex- 
jx'rience  that  some  fine-.sounding 
theories  just  won’t  click.  Unless  he 
has  l)ecome  soured  lK*cau.se  a  small 
minority  of  credit  customers  failed 
to  keep  faith,  he  can  turn  this  prac¬ 
tical  experience  into  .sales  if  the  firm 
will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear. 

.Appeal  to  Customers’  Emotions 
Furthermore.  l(H)k  over  the  aver¬ 
age  charge  account  solicitation  ap- 
|X‘al.  Full  of  dignity  reminding  the 
customer  of  the  many  years  the  firm 
has  l)een  serving  the  iMihlie.  yet  cold 
as  ice.  with  little  or  no  emotional 
apiH'al.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  emotions  based  uixm 
truth  registers  much  Ix'tter  tlian 
statements  of  fact  ?  Then  why  not 
use  more  emotional  appeal  ? 

The  display  manager  will  travel 
far  to  find  ideas  for  novel  window 
displays  which  .sell.  He  .spends  hours 
hnilding  up  a  window  which  has 
eye  appeal.  .Xnd  likewise  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  will  closely  siqwr- 
vise  the  writing  of  newspajicr  ads 
— changing  and  adding  until  they 
tell  a  story  which  is  well  nigh  ir¬ 
resistible.  Even  the  store  owner 
adds  his  ideas.  Yet  how  often  a  let¬ 
ter  soliciting  charge  accounts  or 
soliciting  charge  purchases  will  he 
dashed  off  in  a  hurry,  carrying  no 
particular  mes.sage  c*r  having  no 
particular  dramatic  appeal.  1'his 
same  letter  will  go  into  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  your  best  iM)tential 
customers  as  your  personal  mes¬ 
senger.  Re  prepared  to  have  the 
standards  f)f  your  store  judged  hy 
its  appearance  and  hy  its  cmitents. 


Let  me  re|x‘at — four  ways  to 
stimulate  business  hy  charge  stdici- 
tation  methods  are: 

fa)  Create  more  lilK*ral  cre<lit 
jilans. 

fh)  Solicit  new  charge  accounts. 

fc)  Solicit  husine.ss  on  inactive 
charge  accounts. 

fd »  .Analyze  customers’  buying 
habits  with  an  eye  to  stimu¬ 
lating  more  buying  in  de¬ 
partments  now  lieing  used,  as 
well  as  stimulating  buying  in 
related  departments  wliich 
customers  do  not  now  use. 

'I'he  last  year  has  shown  a  steady 
trend  among  many  stores  to  length¬ 
en  terms  of  .sale,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  There  is  much  desini- 
hle  extra  business  to  Ik*  had  if  such 
charge  plans  are  based  iqKtn  .sound 
credit  practice  and  are  i)resent(“d 
jn'operly.  Several  "good  e.xamples 
are : 

Lit  Rros.  of  Phila<lelphia.  which 
adverti.se  “Have  the  things  you  need 
—the  luxuries  you  want — .YOU’  on 
our  letter-of-credit  i>lan.  Pay  the 
fidl  anumnt  in  etpial  iiayments  over 
a  .s]H*cified  numl)er  of  months  plus 
a  small  carrying  charge.’’ 

The  Kresge  Department  Store  of 
Newark.  X.  J.  in  their  letter-of- 
credit  i)lan  jH*rmit  customers  to  buy 
anything  they  want  from  clothes  to 
clocks  u]i  to  $30.  $40.  $.'>0.  and  in 
•sfMue  cases  more,  and  make  payjnent 
in  5  monthly  installments.  Twenty 
jH*r  cent  is  required  as  a  down  ])ay- 
ment.  .A  carrying  charge  of 
1%  a  month  is  added. 

.Another  examjde  of  this  tyjK*  of 
longer  terms  is  that  of  Weber  & 
Heilhroner  in  New  \A)rk.  which  say 
“Charge  it  and  pay  within  90  days. 
.A  new  version  of  credit,  a  friend¬ 
lier.  easier,  longer-paced  plan  that 
should  enable  thousands  of  men  to 
buy  the  things  they  want  and  need 
instead  of  ‘doing  without’  and  let¬ 
ting  their  appearance  slide  down 
hill.  Rriefly.  this  plan  oflFers  a 
charge  account  service  of  90  days 
divided  into  3  ecpial  ])ayments — no 
initial  payment,  no  carrying  charge.’’ 

One  large  .store,  whose  name  I 
am  not  going  to  mention,  asserts 
that  it  increased  its  volume  hy  20% 
this  year  over  what  it  anticqiatecl 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
had  it  not  liberalized  its  credit 
terms.  It  ])rophesies  that  net  profits 


will  Ik*  substantially  larger  Ixcause 
of  its  more  liberal  terms. 

.A  concern  seriously  considering 
more  lilxral  terms  needs  to  ask 
these  (luestions:  Do  longer  terms 
lower  tile  prestige  of  our  store?  Will 
longer  terms  bring  us  much  more 
business  than  we  will  otherwise  get 
hy  pushing  our  .30-day  charge  ac¬ 
count  plan  or  other  existing  charge 
plans?  Can  we  afford  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  longer  terms? 
Will  longer  terms  increase  our 
credit  losses?  If  these  answers  do 
not  disappoint  you,  there  is  extra 
business  to  lie  had. 

Rememlx*r — when  you  appreci¬ 
ably  extend  the  terms  of  payment, 
you  increase  the  possibility  of  credit 
risk  and  add  to  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Just  a  word  of  caution.  AAdien  the 
majority  of  stores  in  a  community 
lx*gin  to  compete  in  terms,  and  time 
for  jiayment  is  stressed  to  a  ixiint 
which  makes  the  plan  economically 
un.sound.  the  only  ailvantage  to  the 
customer  in  stalling  off  payment 
longer  than  she  needs  to.  Some 
Southern  communities  carried  com- 
]K*tition  in  terms  to  far  beyond 
safety  hy  allowing  a  year  or  more 
to  pay  on  wearing  apparel,  accept¬ 
ing  payments  of  50  cents  a  week  and 
charging  no  carrying  charge.  Such 
terms  mean  business  suicide. 

.Another  lieware !  Don’t  grant 
terms  more  lilieral  than  need  lie. 
The  lx*st  example  of  this  is  electrical 
appliances  sold  on  a  basis  of  $2.00 
a  month  in  a  community  where 
there  was  little  comix*tition  in  terms 
hy  the  leading  stores,  where  wages 
were  high  enough  to  allow  custom¬ 
ers  to  i)ay  on  the  basis  of  $4.00  a 
month.  The  store  in  question  re¬ 
ceived  no  increased  husinels  Ixcause 
of  this  unneeded  liberality,  hut  in¬ 
creased  the  co.st  of  handling  as  well 
as  their  credit  loss. 

Soliciting  New  Charge  Accounts 

Increasing  charge  business  by  this 
method  is  usually  extremely  profit¬ 
able.  The  method  can  he  divided 
into : 

(a)  Offering  to  hand-picked  li.sts 
of  customers  whose  credit  rating  has 
been  carefully  checked  the  privilege 
of  an  account  without  further  red 
tape.  This  suggestion  produces  the 
larger  response.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  carries  a  bigger  credit  risk  and 
requiries  more  effort  in  preparing 
lists. 

(h)  Solicit  accounts  from  gixjd 
lists  which  have  not  Ixen  checked 
for  credit  rating.  Customers  are 
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required  to  fill  out  and  return  a 
credit  application  which  needs  to  be 
checked  before  the  account  is  open¬ 
ed. 

Many  lists  are  available  for  both 
purposes,  such  as  for  example — 
lists  of  professors,  teachers,  execu¬ 
tives  of  businesses  which  can  be 
taken  from  merchantile  rating 
books,  new  buyers  of  real  estate, 
etc.  There  is  usually  a  catch  in  each 
list,  so  you  need  to  be  careful. 

Experience  shows  that  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  from  5%  to  10%, 
and  that  based  on  charge  sales  over 
a  period  of  6  months  the  cost  should 
not  exceed  4%  of  new  business  de¬ 
veloped. 

Soliciting  Business  From  Inactive 
Accounts 

Think  of  paying  from  $5  to  $10  to 
opeti  an  account,  then  having  the 
account  become  inactive,  and  not 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  write  the 
customer  one  letter  to  find  out  why 
or  to  encourage  her  to  buy  again. 

Quoting  from  the  excellent  paper 
recently  read  at  the  C.M.D.  Conven¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Kre.sge  Department  Store.  Newark, 
N.  J. — “There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  inactive  customer.  When  he 
stops  buving  at  your  store,  that 
doesn’t  mean  he  is  inactive — it 
means  he  has  transferred  his  acti¬ 
vities  to  some  other  store.  So  the 
so-called  inactive  account  is  in  reali¬ 
ty  a  lost  account — as  far  as  you  are 
concerned — until  you  win  that  cus¬ 
tomer  back  again.’’ 

There  are  many  ways  of  stimu¬ 
lating  these  inactive  customers  to 
buy.  .An  effective  means  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  stores  is  sending  out  a 
blank  statement  liearing  a  message 
that  the  account  had  not  been  used 
during  the  last  month.  (See  Illus¬ 
tration  on  page  12). 

Another  device  I  came  across,  and 
one  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
even  more  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  was  employed  by  Abraham  & 
Straus.  It  consists  of  an  8)4  x  5)4 
folder.  The  cover  represents  a 
photograph  of  the  A.  &  S.  Credit 
Office  with  the  Credit  Manager’s 
desk  in  the  foreground.  The  Credit 
Manager  is  shown  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  secretary  regarding  the 
recipient’s  account  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  illustration  accompanying 
this  article.  (See  Illustration  page 

The  inside  of  the  folder  contains 
a  message  in  letter  form  signed  by 
the  Vice-President  and  reading  as 
follows : 


“To  you,  as  an  A  &  S 
CharKe  Customer — 

“Our  Credit  Manager,  Mr.  Malloy, 
tells  me  you  haven't  used  your  charge 
account  at  .•\  &  S  for  several  months. 
I'm  particularly  sorry,  because  I 
know  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
you  get  the  most  out  of  using  your 
charge  account. 

“Everyone  talks  about  early  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping,  but  A  &  S  does  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Charge  customers 
buying  in  November  may  pay  in 
January.  This  service  during  the 
holiday  season,  when  stocks  are  at 
their  l)est,  will  make  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  do  all  your  shop¬ 
ping  at  .A  &  S. 

“May  we  expect  to  see  you  in  the 
store  during  NTivember? 

“VAry  truly  yours, 
“Hugh  Grant  Straus 
Nice- President” 

In  our  own  organization  we  have 
used  different  letters  carrying  all 
sorts  of  appeals  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  for  example: 

Letter  Xo.  1 
“Dear  Miss  Hill : 

“No,  this  isn’t  a  psychological  test 
—but  it  may  lead  to  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  conclusion  if  you  answer  the 
following  questions : 

“1.  Do  you  know  that  Gilchrist’s  is 
the  largest  independently  owned 
store  in  Boston? 

“2.  Have  you  noticed  as  a  result 
of  your  own  experience  that 
stores  operated  by  chain  syndi¬ 
cates  lack  a  certain  indescrib¬ 
able  ‘something’? 

“3.  Do  you  think  that  New  York 
Efficiency  Exj^rts  who  control 
stores  in  a  chain  or  merger  have 
the  same  local  interest — and  give 
as  good  service  as  a  real  New 
England  institution,  like  Gil¬ 
christ’s? 

“4.  Have  you  ever  compared  Gil¬ 
christ’s  merchandise  with  other 
stores  for  Quality  and  Price? 

“5.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why 
Gilchrist’s  has  been  known  for 
years  as  the  ‘Friendly  Store’? 

“6.  .Although  Gilchrist’s  is  independ¬ 
ently  owned  by  Bostonians  and 
operated  for  the  convenience  of 
Bosto!iians — do  you  know  that 
we  still  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  merged  store  through  our 
association  w-ith  61  of  America’s 
great  stores  with  a  combined 
purchasing  power  of  $200,000,000 
— which  is  larger  than  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  any  group  of  merged  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  United 
States  ? 

“7.  Do  you  know  that  Gilchrist’s 
has  varying  types  of  charge 
plans — that  one  may  arrange  to 
pay  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his 
individual  budget  or  income? 

“8.  Do  you  know  that  this  alert, 
fast-moving  store  is  up  to  the 
minute  in  fashion-right  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  prices  are  always 
as  low  or  lower  than  elsewhere? 
“9.  Will  you  accept  this  as  a  per¬ 


sonal  invitation  to  open  a 
charge  account  at  Gilchrist's? 

“If  your  answer  to  question  9  is 
YES  .  .  .  you  show  remarkable  ap- 
jtreciatKin  of  sound  business  rriethods 
.  .  .  and  your  saving  for  the  future 
is  assured.  Just  sign  and  return  the 
enclosed  card  in  the  postage  jire- 
paid  enveloi)e,  and  your  account  will 
be  opened  at  once. 

“Cordially  yours. 

“Gilchrist  Comp.vny 
“C.  W.  Harvey 
Charge  Manager" 

Letter  Xo.  2 
“Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

“Have  you  been  in  our  store  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days? 

“If  you  have,  probably  you’ve 
noticed  considerable  ‘busy-ness’,  as 
well  as  the  usual  business,  going  on; 
a  look  of  exi)ectancy  and  suppressecl 
excitement  about  us.  Natural  enough! 

“Once  again  we’re  setting  the 
scene  for  the  climax  of  our  Spring 
season  —  Sales  Manager's  Record 
Days — the  event  which  has  become  a 
Gilchrist  institution  in  the  minds  of 
thrifty  New  Englanders! 

“During  the  last  few  months,  our 
best  buying  brains  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  your  Spring  needs.  We 
know  that  at  this  season  you’re 
thinking  of  re-decorating,  and  of 
modernizing  your  home  with  the 
newest  household  equipment;  you’re 
thinking,  too,  of  completing  your 
Spring  wardrobe,  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  warmer  days  soon  to  come. 

“With  this  thought  in  mind,  we've 
provided  for  Sales  Manager’s  Days 
merchandise  of  a  quality  and  price 
which  is  almost  unbelievable. 

“Will  you  put  a  bright  red  circle 
around  May  Ibth  on  your  calendar? 
,\nd  we  hope  you’ll  keep  the  date 
with  us.  24  hours  ahead  of  the 
crowd!  Because  you  are  one  of  our 
most  valued  customers,  we’re  letting 
you  in  on  the  secret  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Your  charge  account  is  stilt 
open,  though  you  have  not  used  it 
for  some  time. 

“Will  you  take  advantage  of  it? 

“Cordiallv  yours 
“Charge  Manager  ’ 

.Another  letter  which  I  hajipeti  to 
have  on  file,  and  which  may  he  of 
interest  iti  this  connection,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  because  it  is 
short  and  to  the  point.  Prepared 
by  Mr.  Paul  Nachtman,  a  C.M.D. 
Convention  speaker,  it  reads : 

“Our  Telephone  Directory  carries 
a  most  befitting  slogan  on  its  cover — 
‘Nothing  gives  so  much  for  so  little’. 

“This  statement  is  truly  a  most 
evident  fact.  VV’hen  we  stop  to  think 
of  the  part  the  telephone  plays  in 
our  every  day  life,  we  are  amazed 
at  the  small  consideration  given  to  a 
service  which  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

“The  X.Y.Z.  Store  uses  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  authorizing  charge  pur¬ 
chases,  a  service  which  is  unequalled 
for  speed  and  promptness.  Normal- 

{Contimied  on  page  41) 
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More  Facts  About  the  Carrying  Charge 


Wl'^  have  been  informed  that  in 
Portland.  Oregon,  where  the 
p2  of  1%  a  month  rate  on  the 
unpaid  balance  has  been  {lenerally 
in  effect,  a  serious  situation  has  de- 
velojied  in  connection  with  the  car¬ 
rying  charge.  One  store,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  reliably  informs  us.  is  bas¬ 
ing  its  whole  advertising  campaign 
on  the  rate  of  carrying  charge.  This 
store  is  now  reported  to  be  adver¬ 
tising  that  they  charge  “6%  on  the 
(Ircliniiu/  balance  and  not  on  the 
entire  balance”  as  is  the  ca.se  with 
other  stores  in  Portland. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  car¬ 
rying  charge  is  figured  at  the  Ik*- 
ginning  of  the  contract  period  de¬ 
ducting  it  all  at  once,  or  whether 
this  process  is  repeated  every  month 
as  the  balance  declines,  .\ssuming 
that  they  use  the  latter  method  fainl 
we  think  they  do),  they  not  only 
fail  to  receive  a  legitimate  and  efpiit- 
ahle  compensation  for  a  special 
financial  service  rendered.  Init  if 
they  do  a  considerable  volume  of 
this  ty|H‘  of  business  they  will  most 
likely  increa.se  their  credit  depart¬ 
ment  expense  of  handling  such  ac¬ 
counts.  or  they  will  slow  up  con¬ 
siderably  tlie  lldw  of  credit  oflice 
work. 

A  large  Pennsylvania  store  has  re¬ 
duced  the  rate  to  a  flat  3%  charge 
on  the  original  unpaid  balance,  ap¬ 
parently  with  a  view  to  bringing  it 
in  line  with  the  “interest”  rate 
charged  by  banks. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
Ixirne  in  mind  that  the  differential 
in  the  ultimate  yield  to  the  merchant 
and  the  banker  of  a  similar  rate  of 
charge  for  the  use  of  credit  is  note¬ 
worthy.  In  extending  credit,  the 
l)aid<er  will  reduce  the  principal 
amount  loaned  hy  the  amount  of  the 
“interest”  charge.  He  will  ordinarily 
re(|uire  the  l)orrower  to  keep  on  de- 
posit  a  balance  of  approximately 
30%  f)f  the  amount  of  credit  ex¬ 
tended.  thereby  limiting  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  lK)rrower  by 
that  jiercentage.  The  banker  may 
then  avail  him.self  of  the  facilities  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Hank  to  dis¬ 
count  the  credit  instrument  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  thereby  fur¬ 
ther  profiting  to  the  extent  of  the 
di (Terence  in  the  resi>ective  interest 


It  Has  Hapitened  At  Last! 

These  are  sad  days  indeed 
for  the  haehelors  on  the 
C..\1.D.  Board  of  Directors, 
who,  so  far,  seem  to  have 
ht?en  in  a  slight  majority  over 
their  marrieil  confreres.  Bert 
Martens,  C.  M.  D.’s  jmpular 
('hairman,  has  'at  last  sue- 
eumhed  to  an  aneient  institu¬ 
tion  of  eivilization.  4  familiar 
and  dignified  notice  just  re¬ 
ceived  sets  forth  certain  facts 
which  leave  no  douht  what¬ 
ever  in  our  minds  that  Bert 
is  at  last  on  the  receiving 
line  for  congratulations  from 
scores  of  friends  in  the  credit 
fraternity.  To  he  exact,  at  a 
ceremony  in  Rogers  Park 
Congregational  Church  in 
Chicago,  at  half  after  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of 
Septemher  26th,  Mr.  William 
Sihert  Martens  will  take  as 
his  bride.  Miss  Roberta  Mary 
Thurnau,  daughter  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Frederick  William 
Thurnau.  This  is  coming  to 
pass  not  many  moons  after  our 
gleeful  announcement  that 
Bert  was  thirty-six,  handsome 
and  above  all,  single. 


rate.s.  In  coutra.st  with  the  al)ove, 
credit  extended  by  the  merchant  is 
fixed  as  to  the  amount  of  principal 
involved  and  the  yield  is  limited  by 
the  stipulated  rate. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  store  recently 
proposed  to  the  Merchants’  Associ¬ 


ation  of  that  city  the  abrogation  of 
a  community  credit  iwlicy  rule  regu¬ 
lating  the  refunding  of  the  carrying 
charge  on  all  installment  accounts 
paid  in  full  within  sixty  days.  In  its 
place  this  store  offered  a  rather  ar¬ 
bitrary  proposal  to  the  effect  that 
no  carrying  charge  shall  I)e  levied  on 
all  accounts  paid  in  full  within  nine 
months.  This  seems  to  me  as  un¬ 
sound  as  it  is  unwise. 

1  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
merchants  ought  to  be  made  to 
realize  certain  facts  regarding  the 
use  of  the  carrying  charge.  Briefly, 
the  carrying  charge  is : 

First,  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer. 

Second,  a  necessary  and  legiti¬ 
mate  financial  service  charge. 

Third,  is  not  excessive  but  ac¬ 
tually  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
on  record  in  the  consumer 
credit  field. 

Fourth,  to  clearly  indicate  the 
difference  in  price  Ix'tween  a 
cash  sale  and  an  installment 
sale,  it  should  be  quoted  at  a 
true  cost  rate  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  enable  you  to  find  the  true 
cost  rate  of  the  carrying  charge  now 
levied  by  your  store,  you  divide  the 
credit  charge  by  the  average  amount 
of  credit  extended  for  one  year;  for 
example,  if  a  purchaser  paid  $6.50 
for  the  privilege  of  financing  a  $120 
balance  over  a  twelve  months’  peri¬ 
od,  he  would  receive,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  $65  for  a  full  year  ($120  the 
first  month,  $1 10  the  second,  $100 
the  third  month,  and  so  on,  down  to 
$10  in  the  last  month,  averaging  $65 
for  the  whole  period),  and  $6.50 
divided  by  $65  would  give  the  inter¬ 
est  or  cost  rate  of  10%. 

A  formula  generally  used  for 
computing  this  cost  rate  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Annual  rate  =  3  x  (ratio  between  1  year  and  period  of  repayment)  x  (total  charges) 
(Original  unpaid  balance) 


(number  of  installment  payments 
To  illustrate,  the  computation  is  as  follows: 

T12)  (^0) 

120  03) 


1) 


.Annual  rate 


—  =10  per  cent 
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^^Never-Out”  Systems 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


shown  on  the  never-out  list  is  fre- 
(inently  made  in  the  department  by 
tlie  department  staff  when  they  take 
their  stock-counts.  .\  majority  of 
the  reporting  stores,  however,  have 
some  sort  of  central  control  for  this 
work,  and  this  central  desk,  either 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the  de¬ 
partment,  compares  the  stock  count 
with  the  never-out  list  and  writes 
up  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
buyer. 

Where  a  central  control  for  never- 
t»uts  exists,  it  is  generally  under 
the  merchandising  division,  or  under 
some  sulxlivision  of  merchandising 
such  as  the  comparison  office  or 
unit  control  office.  Only  rarely  does 
the  work  clear  through  any  other 
office. 

Maintaining  the  Lists 

The  procedure  followed  by  the 
re|Kirting  stores  in  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  china,  glass,  housewares 
and  toiletries,  where  never-outs  are 
in  fairly  general  use,  offers  a  num- 
Ikt  of  suggestions  as  to  how  the 


li.sts  function.  In  many  of  the 
stores,  each  salesperson  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  assigned  to  a  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  stock,  and  is  responsible 
for  checking  it  at  stated  intervals. 

.\  large  popular-price  store  in 
Xew  York  provides  each  salesi^r- 
son  with  a  copy  of  the  never-out  list 
for  her  section  of  the  stock,  and  re¬ 
quires  her  to  check  it  once  a  week 
ami  reptirt  to  the  buyer  those  items 
which  are  lielow  the  minimium 
quantity.  Another  large  Xew  York 
store  makes  stock-checking  a  part 
of  the  daily  routine  in  the  IxKik  and 
toiletries  departments.  Books  that 
are  low  or  out  of  stock  are  rejxirted 
directly  to  the  buyer ;  toiletries  are 
rejxirted  to  the  reserve  stockroom, 
which,  in  turn,  notifies  a  reorder 
clerk  when  the  reserve  falls  lielow 
a  sjiecified  point. 

For  housewares  departments, 
|x‘ri(xlic  inventories  are  taken  by 
some  of  the  rejiorting  stores.  In 
others,  the  unit  control  record  is 
reviewed  regularly  for  information 
on  the  quantity  in  stock,  amount  on 


order,  and  the  rate  of  sale.  .\  nuin- 
Ix'r  of  the  stores  refer  to  the  unit 
control  records  also  for  information 
on  china  and  glassware  stocks, 
rather  than  take  stock  counts  at  fre- 
(luent  intervals. 

One  very  large  store  has  its 
hou.sewares  department  broken  down 
into  fourteen  groujis,  each  of  which 
is  under  a  head-of-stock.  who 
checks  once  a  month  on  the  quantitv 
sold  and  the  amount  remaining  in 
stock,  and  turns  in  re-order  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  buyer  or  assis¬ 
tant.  In  taking  the  stock  count,  the 
head-of-stock  enters  the  amount  on 
hand  and  the  amount  sold.  Two 
clerical  assi.stants  in  the  de])artment 
office  write  the  orders  for  the  buyer 
and  enter  the  (|uantities  ordered  and 
received. 

This  store  arranges  its  never-out 
form  for  use  in  kxise-leaf  binders, 
in  such  a  way  that  current  informa¬ 
tion  alx)ut  each  stock  classification 
appears  on  two  facing  jiages,  as 
.shown  in  Exhibit  1.  On  tlie  left- 
hand  jiage  is  the  never-out  list  it¬ 
self — a  descrijition  of  the  articles, 
their  stock  luunbers.  cost  and  re¬ 
tail.  unit  of  purchase,  et  cetera.  On 
the  facing  right-hand  page,  arranged 
in  units  of  four,  are  columns  for  in¬ 
formation  alniut  the  stock.  Each 


Exhibit  1.  Form  for  Never>Out  Stork  List  and  Record 

This  form,  which  is  arranged  for  loose-leaf  book  use.  serves  as  a  never-out  list  and  also  as  an  experience 
record.  On  the  left-hand  page,  the  various  articles  are  listed,  together  with  information  as  to  the  resource,  unit 
of  purchase,  discount,  cost,  retail  and  stock  number.  The  minimum  quantity,  below  which  the  stock  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall,  could  also  be  included  in  a  form  of  this  kind. 

The  right-hand  pages  are  ruled  off  in  quadruple  columns.  Inventories  are  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and 
dated  entries  are  made  of  the  amounts  on  hand,  the  amounts  ordered  and  received,  and  the  quantity  sold  between 
one  inventory  date  and  the  next.  Note  that  the  right-hand  page  is  punched  at  both  edges,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  over  and  used  on  both  sides.  .After  the  page  has  been  filled  up.  it  is  filed  for  future  reference,  and  replaced 
by  a  fresh  sheet.  The  left-hand  page  remains  in  the  book  indefinitely,  unless  there  are  changes  in  the  list. 
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tinu  till'  st(H.’k  is  checked,  dated  en- 
tric'  are  made  of  the  amount  on 
liaiul.  the  orders  jdaced,  the  amount 
received,  and  the  sales  of  each  item. 
The  sales  figure  is  readily  ohtain- 
ahle  hy  adding  the  amount  on  hand 
at  one  stocktaking  to  the  amount 
received,  if  any.  and  then  suhtract- 
ing  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  next 
stock-taking.  For  greater  accuracy, 
and  fi)r  a  check  on  shortages  and 
errors,  the  sales  figures  can  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  saleschecks  them¬ 
selves.  The  left-hand  i)age  remains 
in  tlie  lM)ok  until  the  list  is  revised. 
The  right-hand  page,  after  it  has 
km  filled  up,  is  replaced  by  a  fresh 
sheet  and  filed  for  permanent  refer¬ 
ence.  as  it  constitutes  a  history  of 
how  the  individual  items  have  lR*en 
selling. 

Other  Guides 

Supplementing  the  never-out  list, 
there  are  other  guides  for  the  buyer 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  stock. 
Most  of  the  rejjorting  stores  jiro- 
vide  various  types  of  .stock  and  sales 
records  which  the  buyer  may  ctm- 
sult.  .^mong  these,  the  unit  control 
and  the  want  sli])  systems  were 
most  frequently  mentioned.  Other 
aids  for  the  buyer  include  slow-sell¬ 
ing  reports,  basic  stock  lists.  mcKlel 
stocks,  slow-selling  re]M»rts.  classi¬ 
fication  reports.  ]>eri(Klic  inventor¬ 
ies.  and,  of  cour.se.  actual  visual  in- 
s|x-ction  of  the  stock  by  the  buyer 
himself. 

In  many  of  the  rei>orting  stores, 
the  want  slip  system  com])lements 
the  never-out  lists.  Frequently  ktth 
are  handled  hy  the  same  office,  hut 
some  times  the  buyer  himself  is  the 
only  link  l)etween  the  two  systems. 

The  want  slip  serves  as  a  double 
check  upon  the  operation  of  the 
never-out  list.  If  an  item  which  has 
km  listed  as  “never-out"  is  report¬ 
ed  on  the  want  list,  the  situation  is 
generally  investigated  to  determine 
if  the  minimum  c|uantity  .should  lx* 
increased  or  if  someone  has  lx*en 
negligent  akmt  reordering.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  if  an  item  which  is  not 
on  the  never-out  list  shows  up  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  want  slips,  it  may  he 
added  to  the  list. 

.•\  never-out  list,  carefully  set  up 
and  conscientiously  maintained,  is 
one  of  the  least  exjxMisive  and  most 
efficient  methods  of  insuring  the 
merchandiser’s  ideal  of  a  small  hut 
complete  .stock  of  wanted  go<xls. 
Where  a  check-iq)  of  .stcx’k  against 
minimum  requirement  figures  is  a 
routine  preliminary  to  the  ])lacing 
of  orders,  unbalanced  buying  and 
lumpy  stock  are  easier  to  avoid. 


Will  Stores  Be  Service-Minded? 

(Coiitiiiued  jrom  paijc  2S) 


vice  all  makes  of  api)liances  and 
when  making  calls  they  worked  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  stt)re  whose 
call  they  were  on  and  not  their  own 
name,  thus  the  .store  lost  no  adver¬ 
tising.  They  also  paid  the  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  and  t(K)k  full  re- 
sjxmsihility  for  damages  or  acci¬ 
dents  that  might  (K:cur.  Their  men 
were  well  supervised  and  trained 
not  only  in  servicing  hut  in  diplo¬ 
macy  which  is  very  necessary  in  re¬ 
taining  customers  and  keeping  them 
satisfied.  They  offered  night.  Sun¬ 
day  and  holiday  service. 

In  larger  cities  where  distributors 
and  manufacturers  are  handling  the 
service  for  department  stores  many 
difficulties  arise.  The  cost  is  usually 
very  high  and  the  stores  do  nf»t  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  discount  thev  should 


on  a  particular  merchandi.se.  .\n- 
other  detriment  to  this  methml  of 
service  is  that  it  deprives  the  store 
of  its  direct  contact  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers  as  it  would  have  using  either 
its  own  service  department  or  em¬ 
ploying  an  outside  company  to  rep¬ 
resent  it. 

Fast  e.xperience  is  the  best  lesson 
on  how  to  get  results  from  customer 
contact.  If  the  stores  could  get  all 
the  cu.stomers  hack  to  purchase  oth¬ 
er  merchandise,  they  would  lx;  in 
a  (|uandary  how  to  handle  the  addi¬ 
tional  business.  There  is  no  lx;tter 
way  to  work  toward  this  end  than 
through  the  direct  contact  made  hy 
the  service  department.  A  service 
department  can  help  make  or  break 
a  store. 


Charge  Account  Promotions 

(Continued  from  payc  38) 


ly  it  re(|uires  but  thirty  seconds  to 
ai)prove  your  purchase  and  you  are 
then  free  to  proceed  with  your  other 
selections  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Simply  sixn  the  enclosed  card  anil 
return  in  the  business  reply  envelope 
— not  even  a  stamp  is  required. 
Cliarge  your  imrchases  and  we  will 
nive  you  jirompt  service  by  telephone. 

“Yours  very  truly” 

In  most  inactive  charge  account 
campaigns  involving  the  tyix*  of 
correspondence  cited  alxive.  I  have 
found  the  cost  hasetl  tqxm  charge 
sales  made  as  a  result  of  solicitation 
to  he  less  than  39{ . 

*  *  * 

The  last  classification,  the  so-called 
customer  control,  has  much  to  lx* 
sai<l  on  Ixtth  sides.  Many  stores 
which  have  given  this  solicitation 
metlxxl  a  fair  trial  are  enthusiastic 
alx)ut  results.  Others  say  they  are 
disaiqx>inted.  The  chief  objection 
seems  to  he  cost.  Therefore.  I  say 
— watch  your  co.sts.  ])articularly  the 
cf)st  of  analyzing  accounts.  It  is  this 
analysis  work  which  seems  to  make 
campaigns  reach  a  |X)int  where  the 
results  <lo  not  justify  the  exjxMise. 

I  am  not  going  to  Ixire  yrm  with 
sugge.stions  alxxit  how  to  get  lists 
to  solicit  for  too  much  i)rint  has  al- 
readv  lx*en  used  hv  others  on  this 


subject — except  to  say — exercise 
discretion.  You  hear  it  .said  so  often 
— solicit  your  cash  cu.stomers  for 
charge  accounts.  Yet.  after  all.  they 
do  buy  in  your  store  and  their  cash 
has  a  plea.sant  ring. 

Why  not  first  ta|)  lists  of  |x)ten- 
tial  customers  who  buy  neither  for 
cash  nor  for  charge? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize; 

Create  a  sound  plan  and  give 
it  a  chance. 

He  sure  Managenx-nt  whole¬ 
heartedly  approves. 

Centralize  res|X)nsibility — pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

Evaluate  results. 

Much  deix;nds  on  the  advertising 
copy.  If  advertising  heads  look  up¬ 
on  .such  solicitation  programs  as  a 
nuisance,  then  quite  likely  the  re¬ 
sults  of  charge  solicitation  will  lx 
disapjx)inting. 


OPENING  WANTED 

CKHDIT  &  COl.LECTION  M.\NA- 
(jER — Sales-minded  credit  man,  seasoned 
and  experienced  for  today’s  problems, 
desires  connection  with  store  doing  one 
to  two  million  sales  volume.  Proven 
record.  .A-I  references.  J-19-36. 
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Ideas  on  Sales  Promotion 
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their  stores  get  the  full  share  of  the 
business  to  lx*  had.  If  they  would 
hope  to  do  the  complete  job  that  the 
Atlanta  bank  has  done,  they  should 
lose  no  time  in  establishing  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  store's  selling 
force — a  matter  that  has  been  ter¬ 
ribly  neglected,  and  certainly  the 
most  obvious  and  best  source  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales.  .'\s  L.  S.  Bitner  of 
Filene’s  once  said  to  a  group  of 
sales  promotion  men :  “The  selling 
force  can  lx  made  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  you’ll  use  it.  Even  if  you 
don’t  use  it,  stop  ignoring  it,  and 
business  is  likely  to  be  better;  re¬ 
sults  from  your  pet  ad  will  be  great¬ 
er  and  your  percentage  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  go  down.  Make  the 
selling  force  a  party  to  your  expen¬ 
diture  and  your  plan.  If  they’re  as 
enthusiastic  about  the  event  as  the 
buyer  and  your  copywriter,  you’ve 
got  a  sale!  If  not.  watch  your  step.’’ 

Of  a  group  of  1.35  stores  that  re¬ 
plied  recently  to  a  questionnaire, 
al)out  .50%  of  them  indicated  that 
their  salespeople  are  working  prin¬ 
cipally  on  a  straight  salary  basis, 
.30^?  on  a  quota-l)onus  arrangement, 
and  most  of  the  others  on  a  salary 
and  commission  on  all  sales  basis. 
Imagine  the  greater  incentive  for 
salesjx'ople  and  all  other  store  work¬ 
ers  that  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  a  ])lan  like  the  .Atlanta  bank's  that 
makes  “every  employee  a  salesman’’ 
and  “that  gives  every  enq^loyee  an 
opj>ortunity  to  participate  in  the 
monthly  awards” ! 

Strange  as  it  seems — and  difficult 
as  it  appears — There  are  some 
stores  that  have  made  great  strides 
in  this  direction.  We  know  of  a 
leading  store  in  the  United  States 
that  ojxrates  along  these  lines  al¬ 
most  as  a  matter  of  course,  having 
long  ago  “set  down  in  meticulous 
detail  in  its  store  policies  every  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  line  of  authority  in 
the  business.”  With  this  store  “the 
responsibility  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  sales  volume  is  definitely  a 
joint  one — everybody’s  job”.  But 
— as  with  the  much-publicized  bank 
— the  responsibility  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  is  with  the  Sales 
Bromotion  Division. ,  For  years  this 
store,  which  saves  the  time  most 


stores  take  for  non-essentials  to  de¬ 
vote  it  to  got)d,  constructive  use, 
has  had  functioning  with  splendid 
results  a  “Sales  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee”  that  is  truly  a  cross  section  of 
the  store,  and  that  was  formed  “to 
make  sure  that  no  promotion  could 
lx  suggested,  plamied  or  prepared 
for.  without  comnum  knowledge  of 
all  divisions  affected”.  Imagine  be¬ 
ing  able  to  say — as  this  great  store 
.said  just  two  months  ago — that 
through  this  Sales  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  “we  draw  up  and  circulate 
a  complete  plan  which  is  followed 
almost  to  the  letter.  Each  person 
mentioned  in  the  plan  has  a  job  to 
do  and  is  responsible  for  carrying 
it  out.”  As  we’ve  pointed  out.  this 
store  did  its  thinking  and  acting  a 
long  time  ago,  and  is  now — and  has 
Ixen  for  sonx  time — reaping  the 
Ixnefits  of  this  careful  planning. 
This  exjx'rience  suggests,  however, 
that  your  store  lose  no  more  time 
in  getting  started  in  what  certainly 
ai)pears  to  lx  the  right  direction! 

It  isn’t  only  in  the  United  States, 
either,  that  the  initiative  for  and  the 
understanding  of  doing  a  100% 
•sales-minded  store  job  is  to  lx 
found !  Stores  in  this  country,  in 
our  opinion,  can  learn  plenty  from 
the  exjxrience  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  ( incorix)rated  1670!  )  of 
Winnipeg.  Canada.  We’ve  seen 
enough  sales  promotion  material  of 
this  store  to  give  us  a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  its  pronifttion- 
al  activities; — and  we  certainly  give 
the  store  credit  for  doing  a  splendid 
job!  Just  imagine  a  store  that  in 
193.3  embarked  upon  a  2V2-year 
plan  in  launching  a  great  Business 
Expansion  Campaign.  Why.  in 
those  days  the  kind  c»f  thinking  we 
generally  heard  was  the  shortening 
of  our  planning  period  from  a  month 
down  to  a  week,  and  almost  to  day- 
by-day  planning.  But  the  “Bay” — 
as  it  calls  itself — had  clearly  in  mind 
a  three-fold  plan ;  The  first  year,  a 
New  Customer  Drive  or  “NCD” — 
which  made  thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  store ;  the  second 
year,  stressing  the  merits  of  the 
store’s  merchandise  with  its  “3-V’s” 
campaign,  representing  “Value — 
Vogue — Variety”,  aimed  at  “win¬ 
ning  and  holding  for  the  ‘Bay’  the 


merchandise  leadership  of  Winnipeg 
campaign” ;  ending  up  with  a  six- 
months’  “Superior  Shopping  Ser¬ 
vice”  campaign,  in  which  prizes  to¬ 
taling  $600  were  awarded  to  em¬ 
ployees  for  points  gathered  in  13 
different  ways  that  had  a  bearing  on 
supplying  public  demands  “quickly, 
accurately  and  satisfactorily  .  .  .  we 
believe  it  is  also  part  of  our  job  to 
make  shopping  a  plea.sant  adventure, 
instead  of  a  lx)re  or  a  nuisance.  We 
try  to  meet  the  public  in  a  friendly 
and  co-(qxrative  spirit,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  the  public  wants  as  pre¬ 
cisely  and  speedily  and  reliably  as 
that  can  be  done”. 

In  starting  the  third  and  last  phase 
of  its  Business  Expansion  Campaign, 
the  “Bay”  ran  an  unusual-looking 
advertisement  in  which  it  gave  a 
pledge.  “The  signatures  on  this 
page  are  the  personal  promises  of 
the  1.500  ‘Bay’  workers  in  Winni¬ 
peg  to  provide  Siqxrior  Shopiiing 
Service”.  Which  recalls  Kipling’s 
famous  words:  “It  is  not  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  the  army  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
but  the  everlasting  teamwork  of 
every  bloomin’  soul !” 


Know  More  About  Your  Market! 


Recently  we  came  across  some  in¬ 
teresting  angles  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  department  store  market  (of 
course,  your  sales  promotion  efforts 
will  bring  better  results  if  they  are 
carefully  directed  to  reach  a  parti¬ 
cular  market ) .  The  .American  Home 
Magazine,  in  an  advertisement 
headed  “Woman’s  Place  Is  in  tlx* 
Home”,  goes  on  to  say;  “So 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.  That  s 
a  good  one!  With  the  last  census 
showing  nearly  1 1 ,000,000  of  our 
women  folk  ‘gainfully  employed’. 
With  one  woman  out  of  every  four 
out  taking  dictation,  selling  piece- 
goods.  practicing  nxdicine,  writing 
copy  and  what  not  .  .  .  Now  there 
are  still,  praise  be.  plenty  of  wonxn 
whose  place  is  in  the  home — whose 
chief  occupation  is  running  a  home 
and  personally  buying  for  a  home. 
.And  these  wonxn.  also  praise  be. 
are  the  world’s  finest  prospects  for 
everything  that  is  used  in  a  home.” 
Tlx  .Anxrican  Home  “decided  that 
the  only  way  to  lx  sure  of  singling 
out  these  honxbodies  would  lx  to 
publish  a  magazine  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively,  entirely  and  completely  to 
the  honx” — and  the  magazine’s  cir¬ 
culation  will  soon  be  one  million! 
.  .  .  Are  you  directing  enough  effort 
at  the  woman  engaged  in  business. 
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Here’s  Something  EVERY  STORE  Has  Long  Needed ! 

An  Organized  Compilation  of 

IDEASonINTERNAL  store  promotion 

I  ORDER  NOW!  The  advance  demand  indicates  a  tremendous  response  ij 


Every  store  has  an  interior  .  .  .  and  every  store — with  the  aid  of  this  vital,  pioneering  publication  — 
can  get  plenty  of  additional  business  out  of  that  interior!  Really,  it’s  more  than  simply  a  compila¬ 
tion  it's  an  ORGANIZED  PLAN  to  help  you  capitalize  at  last  on  the  great  selling  power  of  these  10 
phases  of  Internal  Store  Promotion — the  problem  of  getting  your  customers  to  buy  more  merchandise 
while  you  have  them  right  in  your  store: 

1.  Effective  Departmental  Displays — for  advertised  or  window-displayed  merchandise  always; 
also  for  unadvertised  merchandise. 

2.  Effective  Departmental  Tie-Up  with  the  store’s  own  Newspaper  Advertising,  with  national 
Magazine  Advertising,  with  Radio  Advertising. 

3.  Effective  Education  of  Salespeople  in  Knmdcdgc  oj  the  Selling  Points  oj  specific  items  oj 
merchandise  in  their  own  departments.  (Through  specially-prepared  bulletins,  through 
careful  reading  of  advertisements,  through  meetings  with  buyers  and  training  staff,  etc.) 

4.  Effective  Cooperation  of  Salespeople  to  get  them  to  help  the  store  sell  more  merchandise  in 
other  departments.  (Through  carefully-considered  Suggestion  Selling,  through  Employees’ 

Contests,  through  regular  “selling”  bulletins  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  through 
general  store  meetings  and  meetings  with  related  groups,  etc.) 

5.  Effective  Merchandise  Presentation  in  Every  Department — studying  ways  and  means  of  so 
conveniently  arranging  the  merchandise  and  so  definitely  designating  its  features  that  the 
customer  finds  it  easy  to  buy.  (This  activity  might  include  attention  to  proper  lighting,  to 
improving  a  department’s  appearance  generally,  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  Merchandise 
Tags  hearing  the  important  selling  points.) 

6.  Effective  “Selling”  Treatment  of  Signs  throughout  the  store,  including  signs  in  Elevators, 

Fitting  Rooms,  etc. 

7.  Effective  Main  Floor  Publicity  to  acquaint  customers  tvith  important  features  in  other  parts 
of  the  store.  (Posters  concerning  single  items  or  store  events.  Handouts  at  the  main  en¬ 
trances — printed  sheets  emphasizing  non-advertised  items,  Bulletin  Boards,  etc.) 

8.  Effective  Use  of  Main  Floor  Bargain  Tables. 

9.  Effective  Cultivation  of  Store  Employees’  Business. 

10.  Effective  Cooperation  with  Important  Manufacturers.  (Through  Demonstrators,  through 
Departmental  Display  Helps,  through  Facts  for  Salespeople’s  Information,  etc.) 

Ready  for  distribution  in  early  October 

Send  your  order  TODAY 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  Slst  Street  New  York 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $ 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  My  check 

is  enclosed. 


Name  of  Concern 


City  and  State 
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and  are  you  directing  your  efforts 
prcjperly  at  the  homebody  ? 

The  Montreal  Daily  Star,  after 
making  a  very  thorough  survey  of 
the  distribution  of  pay  days  and 
wages  earned  in  (Greater  Montreal 
— in  which  it  was  found  “that  only 
75,151  employees  out  of  a  total  of 
332.527  are  paid  weekly  on  h'ridays 
and  Saturdays” — says  the  following 
under  the  caption  “Consider  the 
Family  Purchasing  Agent”:  “Ex¬ 
cepting  for  routine  week-end  imr- 
chases  of  household  provisions,  the 
needs  of  the  family  can  l)e  supplied 
any  day  of  the  week.  W  hile  it  can’t 
Ik*  denied  that  money  flows  more 
freely  on  and  immediately  following 
pay  days,  it  is  also  true  that  in  these 
days  of  careful  budgeting,  each  pur¬ 
chase  is  planned  and  considered 
days,  weeks,  and  sometimes  months 
in  advance.  People  simply  do  not 
grab  their  pay  and  rush  around 
.s|K*nding  it  with  the  abandon  that 
obtained  in  the  lush  days  of  easy 
money.  This  applies  to  tlie  more  or 
less  drummed-up  bargain  days  of 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  month 
just  as  much  as  it  does  to  Friday 
promotions. 

“Planned  siKiiding.  distributed 
through  the  week  and  month,  would 
seem  to  call  for  a  similar  distribu¬ 
tion  of  planned  advertising,  with 
not  so  much  accent  on  pay  days. 
The  housewife  is  still  the  family 
purchasing  agent,  controlling  around 
85%  of  the  exiKnditures.  One  of 
her  jobs  as  purchasing  agent  is  to 
read  the  ads  every  day — not  just 
when  pay  days  come  around — and 
she  compares  values  by  doing  a  lot 
of  shopping  around.  That  takes 
time — <lavs.  weeks.  There  are  fam¬ 
ily  confabs,  too;  even  father  has  his 
say.  And  so.  while  many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  selected  through  the  week  or 
month  may  lie  purchased  or  paid 
for  on  pay  day,  the  selling  of  those 
articles  through  advertising  could  lx* 
atid  is  Ixing  done  any  day  and  every 
day.” 

.\n  advertisement  of  “Cosmopoli¬ 
tan”  makes  another  very  interesting 
jioint  when  it  states:  “During  the 
^'ears  from  25  to  35 — they  Huy  .  .  . 
Huy  .  .  .  Huy!  .  .  .  it’s  the  ‘.\ge  of 
.\ccumulation’  ”.  Pointing  out  that 
the  figures  come  from  .surveys  by 
Market  Research  Corp.  of  America 
and  Starch  magazine  studies,  it 
says:  “In  these  10  years,  more 
houses  are  built,  more  babies  are 
lK)rn.  more  goods  are  Ixmght  than 
in  any  other  period  of  life  .  .  .  Each 
year  new  crops  of  young  Americans 


wake  up  to  tlie  realization  they’re 
in  their  mid-twenties,  married,  need¬ 
ing  practically  everything.  That’s 
the  beginning  of  the  ‘Age  of  Ac¬ 
cumulation’.  The  accumulati(»n  of 
houses  .  .  .  cars  .  .  .  radios  and  a 
long  list  of  goods  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  comforts.  For  alxmt 
ten  years  this  frantic  buying  con¬ 
tinues.  Every  available  ixnny  goes 
into  something  that  .America’s  fac¬ 
tories  and  stores  provide  to  tempt 
tlie  tastes  of  people  wlio  are  accumu¬ 
lating  things.  Suddenly  those  .same 
young  folks  are  35.  And  they  are 
now  beginning  to  accumulate  money 
for  the  long  downgrade  ahead.” 
Charts  in  the  advertisement  show 
that  jK*ople  in  the  “Age  of  .\ccumu- 
lation”  buy  35.5%  of  all  Fkxir  Cov¬ 
erings.  32.8%)  of  all  Ranges,  34% 
of  all  Refrigerators,  and  that  47.8% 
of  all  recent  Home  Huilders  in  Huf- 
falo  were  in  this  group.  Cosmo|)oli- 
tan’s  jKiint  is  that  "  it  ixaks  highest 
in  the  ‘.Age  of  Accumulation’  ”. 
Eoks  like  a  market  you  can  cultivate 
to  better  advantage  in  your  store, 
doesn’t  it? 

*  *  * 

Charles  Coolidge  Parlin.  recently 
honored  as  the  creator  of  the  Re¬ 
search  idea,  when  asked  what  has 
Ixen  the  greatest  accomplishment  of 
commercial  research  in  25  years, 
said  it  was  putting  over  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  in  the  minds  of  men  are 
ideas,  not  uritten  in  books,  that  are 
the  ansti'ers  to  most,  if  not  all,  sales 
problems. 

Somewhat  along  the  same  line 
were  the  thoughts  of  Rolxrt  L. 
Johnson,  vice-president  of  I'ime, 
Inc.,  who  says  that  the  principle  of 
“letting  your  customer  buy  from 


lose  a  thing  by  trying  the  small-ad 
medicine.  We  have  Ixen  using  ads 
like  illustration  9  since  Septemlxr — 
2  columns  by  4  inches — covering  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

(^f  course,  we  have  had  an  occa¬ 
sional  sale  of  hurt  lK)ks.  a  special 
buy,  a  big  ad  on  a  certain  publisher’s 
line  of  reprints.  Hut  the  backlx)ne 
of  tlie  department’s  promotion  has 
Ixen  these  regular,  consistent  ads. 
We  had  an  excellent  lK)ok  season, 
with  Christmas  running  much  better 
tlian  in  several  vears.  We  still  think 


you  ”  works  wonders  in  selling,  and 
111  advertising  tex),  when  it  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  high-pressure,  one-sided 
methods.  Hitting  uixm  the  "Let 
Tliem  Huy”  idea  was  worth  more 
to  him  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  a 
business  way,  than  all  the  lxx>ks  on 
selling  he  ever  read,  Mr.  Johnson 
declared.  “I’m  not  against  reading 
as  a  metluxl  of  self-development.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  every  man 
should  sjx*nd  a  certain  amount  of 
time  every  month  in  learning  more 
alxmt  his  business  and  sales  and 
merchandising  problems  in  general. 
If  a  man  isn’t  smart  enough  and 
isn’t  enough  interested  in  making 
progress  to  read  at  least  a  hundred 
g(xxl  articles  on  business  each  year, 
he  isn’t  worth  a  half  a  cent  a  mile 
traveling  money.” 

Norval  A.  Hawkins,  the  "million 
dollar  salesman”  who  died  recently 
— and  who  had  achieved  fame  as 
Ford’s  General  Sales  Manager — is 
quoted  in  .Advertising  .Age  on  his 
ideas  tm  .selling.  “Mr.  Hawkins 
emphasized  his  belief  that  salesmen 
are  made  and  not  Ixirn.  He  said: 
‘Success  in  selling  comes  only  from 
the  knowledge  of  fundamental  .sell¬ 
ing  principles  and  how  to  apply 
them.  Principles  are  important. 
Their  application  is  more  imixirtant. 
Knowledge  is  not  jxiwer  until  it  is 
a|)plied.  Salesmanship  is  more  than 
a  Science.  It  is  also  an  .Art.  Certain 
pha.ses  of  it  may  lx  reduced  to 
scientific  principles.  The.se  we  may 
analyze  and  classify  definitely. 
(Others  we  may  not.  Salesmanship 
deals  with  human  nature,  certain 
asjxcts  of  which  we  may  classify. 
Clothing,  .speech,  Ixaring,  character, 
these  speak  volumes  for  the  succes- 
ful  salesman.” 


that  Ixxik  lovers  do  not  run  right  in 
to  buy  from  an  ad.  as  a  rule.  .And 
we  Ixlieve  we  are  building  the  idea 
that  people  should  “go  to  Hixdis- 
child.  Kohn’s  for  Ixxiks — they  seem 
to  have  everything." 

10.  Negligees 

.Another  ])roportionately  small- 
volume  department  —  Negligees. 
.And  again,  not  much  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  Hig  or  medium-sized  ads 
hardly  ever  jiaid  for  themselves.  .So 


The  Small  Space  Ad 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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You  CAN  spend  your  publicity  money  MORE  PROFITABLY  in  1937! 
,  .  .  The  answer  is  included  os  on  ADDED  FEATURE  of 

THE  NEW  1937  RETAILER’S  CALENDAR 
and  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE 

I  To  make  sure  your  calendar  arrives  in  time,  ORDER  AT  ONCE!  ] 


•  More  than  2.000  copies  of  the  pioneering 
1936  Calendar  were  sold  .  .  .  and  its 
praises  are  still  being  sung  by  alert  stores 
that  put  its  valuable  content  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  work!  With  vital  improve- 
nients  in  the  new  1937  Calendar,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  any  aggressive  store 
not  making  use  of  this  tremendous  aid  to 
more  intelligent  sales  planning! 

Some  Facts  About  the  Calendar 

Its  purjK)se  is  to  serve  as  a  daily  reminder.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  advance  thinking  and  leads  to  the  conception  of 
real  business-getting  ideas.  ...  It  is  printed  in  a  con¬ 
venient  size  (15*4"  X  11J4"  when  folded,  to  fit  snugly 
in  a  desk  drawer  if  desired )  and  it  can  be  used  either 
as  a  wall  or  desk  calendar. 

The  lower  page  of  the  Calendar  resembles  a  calendar 
month  containing  significant  events  which  fall  on  each 
day  of  that  month,  such  as  National  Baby  Week. 
Father's  Day.  Mother’s  Day,  Better  Homes  Week.  etc. 
This  page  also  provides  day-to-day  promotional  injor- 
ination  based  on  the  advertising  efforts  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  stores. 

The  ui)per  page  provides  many  ideas  used  to  j)romote 
typical  events  each  month ;  volume-leading  departments, 
as  well  as  seasonally  important  departments ;  dominant 
buying  impulses  and  other  data  of  extreme  value. 

YOUR  STORF2  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit:  hence 
any  dissipation  of  profits  through  publicity  or  anything 
else  is  rather  short-sighted,  isn't  it? 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


Vet.  what  happened  last  year?  ( )nly  17  of  76  depart¬ 
ments  (22'/c  )  in  the  average  store  operated  at  a  Total 
Publicity  E.xpense  within  4.5%  to  sales,  beyond  which 
jKiint  a  leading  Store  ( )wner  claims  Net  Profits  are 
sure  to  decrease! 

What  accounted  mainly  for  such  wholesale  dissipation 
of  profits?  Wasn't  it  ineffective  S.\LES  PL.XNNIXG, 
caused  more  often  than  not  by  “taking  the  buyer's  word 
for  it”  .  .  .  rather  than  liasing  the  promotional  exi)endi- 
ture  on  .ACTU.-XL  F.XCTS  regarding  customer  demand? 

.\fter  thoroughly  analyzing  the  problem,  we  are  present¬ 
ing  in  the  1937  Retailer's  Calendar  A  REAL  GUIDE 
TO  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  SPENDING  OF 
YOUR  PUBLICITY  APPROPRI.XTION  in  1937! 
It’s  based  on  the  actual  e.xi)erience  of  thousands  of 
stores  .  .  .  and  it  can  help  your  store  improve  the  all- 
im|x)rtant  profit  showing! 

•  Inasmuch  as  INCRF?.\SIN(i  S.'XLES 
IS  EVERYBODY’S  JOB  in  a  store, 
why  not  order  copies  for  .ALL  IaXECU- 
TIVES  from  the  Store  Owner  down? 

Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Ready  by  early  November 
— to  help  January  1937  planning 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 
Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  S 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 


If  you  want  “BETTER  PROFITS  in  1937”,  fortify  your  entire  executive  organization  with  RETAILER’S  CALENDARS! 
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Sales  P  r om o  ti o  n 


in  June  we  began  a  regular,  con¬ 
sistent  series  of  ads,  1  column  x  9 
inches  (see  illustration  10).  We 
have  sold  as  many  as  300  negligees 
at  $3.98  (regular  price)  from  such 
an  ad  costing  about  $20.  We  feature 
everything  in  these  ads,  from  inex¬ 
pensive  robes  to  $25  hostess  gowns. 
.\nd  without  any  “big  noise,”  we 
had  the  best  Christmas  business  in 
.several  years  in  1935. 

11.  Watch  Repair 

Triple  a  watch-repair  business? 
Yes,  it  can  l)e  done — and  we  did  it 
— with  small  ads.  Ads  like  illustra¬ 
tion  11,2  columns  x  2^  inches,  act¬ 
ually  tripled  our  watch  repair  busi¬ 
ness  in  January  and  February.  Now 
we’re  taking  about  half  the  ad  space 
we  started  with,  and  still  getting 
splendid  results.  Our  other  repair 
work — handbags,  jewelry,  etc.,  has 
also  l)een  helped  by  the  traffic  this 
advertising  has  brought  into  the  de¬ 
partment. 

12.  Manufacturers’  Tie-Ins 

M  e  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
our  advertising  money  on  ads  to  tie 
in  with  manufacturers’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  used  in  our  newspapers. 
Now,  we  try  to  get  the  full  running 
schedule  in  advance  from  each  of 
the.se  national  advertisers.  Then  we 
issue  a  blanket  order  to  the  news- 
I>aper  to  run  our  tie-in  ad  whenever 
Rlatik’s  ad  appears.  We  use  1  col¬ 
umn  x  2  inches  for  these  ads  (.see 
illustration  12).  We  can  point  to 
some  very  fine  increases  on  national 
brands  as  a  result.  We  now  use 
al)out  1/6  of  the  space  we  formerlv 
used  on  these  ads.  or  else  a  tie-up 
with  every  ad  the  maker  runs  rather 
than  with  just  one  or  two.  A 
regular,  consistent  plan — and  it 
works. 

13.  Tricks 

Our  Anniversary  Sale  ran  smack- 
hang  into  75  to  80  degree  tempera¬ 
tures  in  November.  And  on  the 
very  last  da}'  of  the  .sale,  it  turned 
very  cold.  We  had  small  ads  all  set 
up  and  ready  to  run.  These  featured 
cold-weather  merchandise — coats  for 
men,  women,  children :  blankets ; 
wool  dresses ;  warm  robes ;  fur 
coats ;  warm  underwear  for  the 
family — all  at  anniversary  prices. 
M'^e  scattered  them  through  the 
|)aper  on  the  day  we  ran  our  “Last 
Day”  advertising.  And  we  did  get 
results — we  sold  merchandise  that 
hadn’t  moved  too  freely  up  to  then 


because  of  the  weather.  Not  a  stroke 
of  genius — but  it  was  timely. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
which  I  am  sure  the  majority  of 
-American  stores  duplicate,  that’s  our 
story.  There’s  nothing  new  in  this 
whole  idea.  And  there  isn’t  a  store 
that’s  too  big  or  too  small  to  use 
consistent,  regular  campaigns  of 
small  ads  for  certain  dei)artments. 
-Any  advertiser  (and  very  few  buy¬ 
ers)  will  tell  you  that  it  isn’t  the 
amount  of  .space  used  that  counts, 
but  what  you  put  into  the  space  and 
how  you  say  what  the  customer 
wants  to  know.  Frankly,  we  got  the 
idea  from  several  stores  who  have 
done  this  job  in  part — ^and  some  of 
them  were  good,  smart  big  stores. 


action  on  a  cash  register  which  re¬ 
cords  the  full  amount  of  the  sale  as 
a  ‘C.O.D.  Out’  and  the  payment  as 
a  ‘C.O.D.  In’.  On  the  tody  of  the 
check  the  salesclerk  usually  writes 
“Call  for  by”  and  the  date  which 
the  customer  furnishes.  Each  de¬ 
partment  knows  its  will  call  limits 
which,  however,  may  be  varied  by 
floor  men  for  special  reasons. 

The  customer  receives  as  her  re¬ 
ceipt  the  duplicate  of  the  lK)dy  of 
the  check  after  the  cashier  has  put 
the  check  through  the  register  which 
imprints  on  both  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate,  and  after  the  will-call  is  given 
a  number.  To  facilitate  locating 
records  and  merchandise  these 
numbers  are  prefixed  with  a  letter 
from  A  to  L,  the  letter  being 
changed  each  month.  Thus,  if  a 
customer  ’phones  about  a  transac¬ 
tion  and  gives  her  number  as  C/202 
the  store  knows  it  is  a  March  trans¬ 
action  that  is  to  be  discussed.  The 
cashier  also  inspects  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  makes  out  a  3  x  5  file  card 
giving  will-call  number,  date,  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name,  and  took  and  check 
numtor  in  the  top  two  or  three  lines. 
The  card  has  a  line  down  the  cen¬ 
ter,  on  one  side  is  entered  the  full 
sale,  on  the  other  the  initial  pay¬ 
ment.  To  this  card  is  attached  at 
the  back  the  salescheck  (original) 
and  delivery  label  stub.  The  dupli¬ 
cate  address  stub,  together  with  a 
red  C.O.D.  label  (filled  out  for  the 
amount  due)  and  another  slip  giv¬ 
ing  the  will  call  number  are  all  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise.  Certain 


We  figured  as  a  friend  of  mine  did 
in  building  a  fine  chair  with  compli¬ 
cated  construction  angles:  “If  some 
big  palooka  can  do  it.  so.  can  we.” 

-After  having  tried  this  tonic, 
we’re  convinced  of  its  merits.  We 
are  continuing  the  campaigns  out¬ 
lined  in  this  article.  .And  as  soon 
as  possible,  we’re  going  to  use  our 
builder-upper  on  many  other  de¬ 
partments  in  need  of  a  tonic. 

The  rules  are  elementary —  ( 1 ) 
Re  consistent.  (2)  Don’t  include 
anything  that  isn’t  tiews.  (3)  Set 
your  ads  neatly,  attractively,  make 
them  eye-catchers.  (4)  Repeat  suc¬ 
cesses  as  fast  as  you  can. 

An  old  formula — but  it  works  if 
])roperly  aj^idied. 


types  of  goods  are  wrapped  immedi¬ 
ately  and  all  three  labels  attached 
and  placed  in  bins  in  a  central  place. 
Other  types  of  goods,  such  as  coats 
and  dresses,  are  hung  on  racks, 
properly  protected  in  the  central  lo¬ 
cation,  with  all  three  slips  or  labels 
carefully  attached. 

The  will  call  3x5  cards  with 
saleschecks  go  to  the  .Audit  Depart¬ 
ment  each  night,  so  that  salesclerk 
records  and  departmental  sales  rec¬ 
ords  may  be  completed.  Moreover, 
cash  register  totals  on  C.O.D.  Out 
and  C.O.D.  In  are  audited  also. 
Tlie  will  call  cards  and  checks  are 
returned  to  the  cashiers  for  filing  as 
soon  as  auditing  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  -A  red  ‘signal’  is  attached  to 
each  card  that  represents  a  ‘hazard¬ 
ous’  sale,  i.  e..  coats,  dresses,  etc., 
and  other  seasonal  merchandise. 

Reminder  post  cards  are  sent  to 
custfuners  who  have  not  called  for 
goods  on  promised  dates.  Cashiers 
are  expected  to  watch  this  phase  of 
lay-away  business  carefully  and  es¬ 
pecially  cards  on  which  signals  have 
been  placed.  The  card  sent  to  the 
customer  is  a  reminder,  reading  to 
tlie  effect  that  ‘goods  selected  re¬ 
cently  are  ready  for  you.  Please 
call  tomorrow  or  ’phone  us  to  ar¬ 
range  for  delivery’.  If  this  ixist  card 
does  not  bring  results  then  a  form 
letter  is  sent  which  includes  the 
statement  that  the  merchandise  will 
be  returned  to  stock  if  not  called 
for  by  a  certain  date. 

Subsequent  payments,  whether  on 
account  or  for  the  entire  balance 


Lay-Away  Systems 
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due  are  made  by  tlie  customer  to  the 
floor  cashier.  The  receii)t  of  the 
money  is  registered  as  “C.O.D. 
Ill”;  the  cash  register  issues  a  two 
part  receipt,  one  section  of  which  is 
lianded  to  the  customer.  The  other 
section  is  attached  to  the  3x5  card 
mentioned  above ;  the  proper  entry 
is  also  made  to  the  card  by  hand. 
The  cards  to  which  postings  have 
lieen  made  on  any  day  are  sent  to 
the  .Auditing  Department  nightly 
for  balancing  with  the  cash  register 
readings. 

The  Will  Call  or  l.ay-away  con¬ 
trol  is  part  of  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  ledger.  Daily  charges  and 
credits  are  made  from  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  readings  after  audit.  The 
same  tvpe  of  record  could  1k‘  main¬ 
tained  through  monthly  postings  to 
the  control  card  from  the  accumu¬ 
lated  cash  register  readings.  At 
least  once  a  month,  the  lay-away 
packages  and  garments  hung  on  lay¬ 
away  racks  are  inventoried.  This 
record  is  checked  with  the  cards ; 
every  optm  card  must  have  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  Will  Call  Department, 
and  the  total  shown  as  owing  by 
customers  when  the  balances  on 
cards  are  added  must  agree  with  the 
control  account. 

When  merchandise  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  stock,  two  exchange  or 
credit  slips  are  issued.  These  come 
to  the  floor  ca.shiers.  One  of  these 
credit  slips  written  for  the  balance 
due  is  regarded  as  money  and  reg¬ 
istered  as  a  C.O.D.  In  to  balance 
the  card.  The  other  written  for  the 
amount  of  the  payments  already 
made  is  handled  as  a  special  cash 
receipt  item.  This'  acts  as  a  voucher 
and  is  credited  to  an  account  in  the 
General  Ledger  called  Customers’ 
Forfeited  Deposits. 

In  this  store  deixisits  are  not 
freely  returned  to  customers.  That 
is,  tlie  management  feels  that  cus¬ 
tomers  should  lie  refunded  their  de- 
iwsits  upon  recjuest  only,  and  upon 
surrender  of  the  original  receijit. 
.\lx)ut  50%  of  the  “forfeited”  de- 
jxisits  are  not  called  for;  once  or 
twice  a  year  an  amount  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Forfeit  .Account  to 
Other  Income  so  as  to  leave  in  the 
account  as  a  liability  of  the  store 
only  as  much  as  the  management 
feels  will  be  called  for. 

This  store  feels  that  the  will  call 
plan  is  a  very  eflfective  medium  to 
build  customer  good  will  since  it 
establishes  a  very  ijersonal  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  store  and  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  customer.  A  fair 


percentage  of  the  will  call  customers 
become  regular  users  of  this  plan 
and  become  known  by  name  to 
salesclerks,  door  men,  and  t1oor 
cashiers. 

Store  E :  This  store  regards  its 
lay-away  plan  as  simple  in  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  follows : 

“.A  Lay-away  sale  is  made  on  a 
regular  sales  check  and  credited  to 
the  department  when  made.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  sales  persons  fill  in  the  will 
call  tag  (see  illustration')  which  is 
in  three  parts — first  part  attached 
to  merchandise,  second  part  kept  in 
office,  and  third  part  given  to  cus¬ 
tomer  as  receipt. 

“Coats,  dresses,  and  millinery  lay¬ 
aways  are  held  in  department,  fur¬ 
niture  in  warehouse,  and  all  other 
lay-aways  in  Lay-away  Room  which 
adjoins  our  Delivery  Department 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  Manager.  The  usual  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  25%  dejxisit  on  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  held  no  more  than 


thirty  days  with  the  e.xception  of 
furniture  on  which  a  10%  deposit 
is  acceptable  and  is  held  for  a  longer 
period  providing  additional  pay¬ 
ments  are  made. 

“The  will  call  tag  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  On  the 
reverse  of  Section  .A  there  is 
printed ; 

Terms  of  Sale 

“Purchaser  agrees  to  ray  balance 
within  thirty  days. 

“Payments  will  neither  be  re¬ 
funded  nor  applied  to  another  pur¬ 
chase. 

“Goods  neither  returnable  nor  ex¬ 
changeable. 

“Furniture  ainl  Floor  Coverings 
are  the  onlv  articles  that  will  be 
held  after  thirty  davs.  providing  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  jiayments  are 
made. 


Purchaser." 

“On  the  reverse  of  Section  C,  the 
customer’s  receipt,  the  terms  of 
sale  are  also  pritited,  as  per  the 
alxive. 


Social  Security  Bulletin 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


of  taxes  under  the  .Act  where  .A’s 
pritnary  activities  are  in  an  employ- 
inetit  for  the  X  Company,  an  em¬ 
ployer  as  defined  in  the  .Act,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  regular  duties 
for  that  company  he  devotes  a  small 
jiart  of  his  time  to  rendering  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  M  Company  (also  an 
employer  as  defined  in  the  .Act) 
without  interfering  with  his  regular 
duties  for  the  N  Company.  He  re¬ 
ceives  compensation  from  the  M 
Company  in  the  form  of  commis¬ 
sions  on  the  sales  made  by  him. 
L’nder  the  provisions  of  the  .Act  and 
the  Regulations,  it  is  held  that  .A  is 
an  employee  of  the  X  Company  and 
also  an  employee  of  the  M  Company 
for  the  purjiose  of  the  ta.x  imposed 
ni)on  “employers”  by  Title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  .Act. 

Employees  On  Coiiiiiiissioii  Basis 

S.S.T.  25 — The  M  Company, 
which  employs  persons  to  sell  pea¬ 
nuts,  ixipcorn,  etc.,  in  an  athletic 
stadium  owned  hy  it,  compensating 
them  on  a  commission  basis,  and 
also  employs  carpenters  to  perform 
repair  work  in  the  stadium,  paying 
them  on  a  per  diem  basis,  is  subject 
to  the  excise  tax  on  employers  (im¬ 
posed  hy  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Act)  with  respect  to  the  ser¬ 


vices  performed  by  such  individuals, 
the  ta.x  lK*ing  measured  by  the 
amount  of  remuneration  paid  or 
payable  to  such  employees. 

Earnings  Prior  to  Jan.  1,  1936 

S.S.T.  27 — Where  a  cash  Ixinus 
is  paid  to  employees  based  on  re¬ 
muneration  for  services  rendered 
during  the  10  year  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  granting  of  the 
Ixinus.  only  that  portion  thereof  at¬ 
tributable  to  services  rendered  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1936,  consti¬ 
tutes  “wages”  for  the  purpose  of 
the  ta.x  imposed  by  section  901, 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Traveling  Expenses 

S.S.T.  28 — Where  a  salesman  is 
paid  a  certain  amount  to  cover  his 
salary  and  expenses  incurred  in  his 
emjdoyer’s  business,  the  basis  tor 
computing  the  tax  imixised  by  sec¬ 
tion  901,  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Act.  is  the  total  amount  paid 
or  payable  minus  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  .salesman  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  him.  The  sale.sman 
must  maintain  such  records  as  will 
enable  him  to  account  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  for  the  amount  of  exfienses 
actually  incurred,  and  the  employer 
must  keep  such  records  as  will  show 
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tlie  jxjrtions  of  the  amount  paid  the 
salesman  which  represent  expenses 
and  remuneration  for  services. 

Prizes  to  Employees 
S.S.T.  29 — Prizes  awarded  to 
salesmen,  winners  of  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  emjdoyer,  constitute 
additional  compensation  or  remu¬ 
neration  which  should  lx*  included 
in  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
in  computing  the  tax  im]X)sed  hy 
section  901,  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  .Act.  The  term  “wages” 
means  all  remuneration  for  emphn  - 
ment.  including  the  cash  value  of  all 
remuneration  jxiid  in  any  medium 
other  than  cash,  such  as  goods, 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing.  The 
name  hy  which  such  remuneration 
is  designated  is  immaterial.  Thus, 
salaries,  commissions  on  sales  or  on 
insurance  premiums,  fees,  and  bon¬ 
uses  are  wages  within  the  meaning 
of  the  .Act  if  payable  by  an  employer 
to  his  employee  as  com]x*nsation  for 
.services  not  excepted  hy  the  .Act. 
The  basis  upon  which  the  remuner¬ 
ation  is  jiayahle,  the  amount  of  re- 


Mart  authorities  re(|uested  it  l)e 
maintained  indefinitely  after  the 
close  of  the  market.  Hard-lKiiled 
buyers  who  had  frankly  exjwessed 
scepticism  regarding  the  ])racticality 
of  ensemble  display  for  floor  cover¬ 
ing  dej)artnients  immediately  began 
plans  to  make  such  displays  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  Fall  Style  Ex|X)sition. 
.A  huge  metropolitan  store  in.stalled 
five  permanent  bays  for  the  en¬ 
semble  showing  of  carjx*ts  and  rugs 
with  related  home  furnishing  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  head  carpet  and  rug 
man  for  a  grouj)  of  popular  furni¬ 
ture  stores  wanted  to  buy  the  entire 
display,  backgrounds  and  all. 

Photographs  of  the  Chicago  e.x- 
hibition  and  directions  for  setting 
up  similar  displays  in  carpet  and 
rug  departments  have  lK*en  sent  in 
a  bulletin  to  members  of  Floor 
Clothing  Wardrobe  Service.  The 
ensemble  units  are  of  several  kinds, 
adapted  to  various  tyix*s  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  average  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Some  utilize  floor  platforms, 
others  show  rugs  hung  from  the 
wall  and  extending  on  to  a  platform 
4  feet  wide  on  the  floor.  .As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  ensemble  idea  may 
be  worked  out  in  a  very  small  space. 


numeration,  and  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment.  are  immaterial  in  determining 
whether  the  remuneration  consti¬ 
tutes  “wages” — it  may  he  payable 
on  the  basis  of  piecework,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  profits ;  and  it  may  he 
hourly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annually. 

Each  Employer  Must  Pay  His 
Own  Tax 

S.S.T.  30 — Where  a  person  con¬ 
tracts  to  i)ay  the  tax  im])osed  hy 
section  901,  Title  IX  of  tlie  Social 
Security  .Act,  on  hehalf  of  another 
who  is  an  “employer”  as  defined  in 
the  .Act,  section  967(a)  the  employ¬ 
er  is  required  to  file  returns  and 
pay  the  ta.x  imposed  hy  section  901 
of  the  .Act  regardless  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  the  ta.x  is  assumed 
by  another.  The  Bureau  does  not 
object  to  such  an  agreement  hut  it 
d(x*s  not  relieve  the  emjdoyer  from 
liability  for  the  tax. 

Note;  This  <lecision  has  a  particular 
IxariiiK  on  (lci)artment  store  arransie- 
ments  with  operators  of  leased  depart- 
r'ents,  and  demonstrators. 


one  display  shows  two  complete 
nxnn  decorating  ideas  on  a  9  x  12 
platform.  .A  movable  partition  9  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high  bisects  the 
platform.  Each  side  of  the  partition 
is  paix*red  or  painted  to  suggest  a 
wall  background.  On  either  side  of 
the  wall,  a  diflferent  type  of  hroad- 
l(M)m  caqx't  is  laid  on  the  idatform. 
.\  few  pieces  of  furniture,  a  length 
or  two  of  fabric,  a  lamii — and  you 
are  able  to  suggest  an  18th  Century 
living  RKMu,  a  Modern  lx*droom. 
with  a  correct  type  of  floor  covering 
for  each. 

Working  with  its  Style  Trend 
Council,  comjxised  of  advisory 
memljers  from  the  furniture,  drap¬ 
ery  ajid  upholstery  and  wallpajTer 
industries,  as  well  as  from  its  own 
membership,  the  Institute  of  Carpet 
Manufacturers  is  endeavoring  to 
correlate  carpets  and  rugs  with  the 
major  decorative  trends  of  the 
times.  .A  rug  is  a  rug.  is  a  rug  (as 

Gertrude  Stein  might  say )  . 

were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  to  the 
home  maker  a  rug  is  a  definite  and 
important  part  of  a  decorative 
scheme.  .And  since  the  tyjTes  of  dec¬ 
oration  which  today  have  greatest 
ixipular  appeal  are  Early  .American, 


18th  Century  and  Modern,  stores 
which  tie  in  with  the  Institute’s  pro¬ 
grams  are  definitely  relating  their 
carpets  and  rugs  to  these  perio<l 
styles. 

This  is  a  new  api>roach  to  fl(X)r 
covering  merchandising,  and  a  new 
approach  is  essential.  Such  is  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  car- 
]x*t  and  rug  styling,  such  is  the 
variety  of  color  and  texture  to  lx* 
found  that  a  whole  new  avenue  of 
salesmanshi]>  is  required.  Fashion 
has  hit  the  floor.  .And  just  as  the 
smart  woman  of  today  carefully  se¬ 
lects  her  liat,  her  handbag,  her 
gloves  to  comi)lete  an  ensemble,  so 
she  is  buying  a  new  rug  or  car])et. 
not  only  Ix'cause  it  is  attractive  in 
itself  hut  Ix'cause  it  contributes  a 
definite  decorative  role  to  her  room 
scheme. 

Other  Sales  Themes 
Style  and  the  ensemble  theme  are 
two  important  elements  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  program.  Hut  other  apjjroach- 
es  to  this  problem  of  carpet  and  rug 
selling  have  also  Ix'en  suggested  and 
have  already  been  tried  out  in  a 
numlx'r  of  stores.  Selling  two  rugs 
instead  of  one.  .selling  “the  room  Ix*- 
yond"  in  other  words,  is  one  ap- 
Ijroach.  Putting  a  budget  price  on 
a  group  of  rugs — say.  a  complete 
carpet  wardrobe  for  living  room, 
hall  and  dining  room — is  another. 
Stressing  the  construction  features 
that  make  for  quality  and  value  is 
a  third.  .All  of  these  are  included  in 
the  plans  for  the  Fall  Style  h'xiHisi- 
tion. 

Working  closely  with  the  editors 
of  leading  consumer  publications, 
the  Institute  is  making  available  to 
stores  dramatic  display  material 
that  brings  the  message  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  women’s  magazines 
right  on  to  the  floor  of  the  car^iet 
and  rug  department.  ,A  series  of 
posters,  carrying  the  covers  and  the 
colorful  editorial  pages  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  magazines,  enable  the  .store  to 
demonstrate  to  its  customers  that 
it  is  alert  to  all  those  trends  of  taste 
and  fashion  alK)Ut  which  women  are 
reading  in  their  favorite  publica¬ 
tions. 

.Additional  display  material  dram¬ 
atizes  humanizecl  truths  about  wool 
pile  carpets  and  rugs  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  style.  .A  portfolio  of 
advertising  copy  suggestions  and 
free  advertising  mats  has  also  Ixeii 
prepared,  to  assist  retailers  in  pre¬ 
senting  carpets  and  rugs  from 
angles  more  constructive  than  price 
appeal  alone. 


Selling  the  Floor  Clothing  Wardrobe 
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Employees’  Exit” 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


skillful  manner?  For  example,  even 
a  good  controller  may  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  ]x*ople.  His  interest  is  in 
figures. 

Controller:  Don’t  lx‘  mistaken.  Tt 
is  as  much  the  jf)b  of  a  controller 
to  understand  people  as  to  under¬ 
stand  figures.  He  is  a  good  con¬ 
troller  only  if  he  is  able  to  interpret 
figures  in  terms  of  the  people  who 
pnxluced  them. 

Chairman  Allen :  Let’s  consider 
this  from  the  employee’s  point  of 
view  for  a  nioment.  Would  the 
average  em])loyee  prefer  to  he  dis¬ 
charged  by  his  immediate  supt'rior, 
or  by  a  per.sonnel  executive  in  a 
central  office? 

Traffic  Manager:  I  should  .say 
that  the  employee  would  rather  be 
discharged,  or  may  I  say  transferred 
out  of  the  department,  by  his  de¬ 
partment  manager,  hut  referred  to 
the  per.sonnel  desk  for  consideration 
in  some  other  department  if  he  war¬ 
rants  it.  I.  as  a  department  mana¬ 
ger.  would  not  take  it  upon  myself 
to  discharge  an  employee,  discharge 
him  in  the  sense  that  his  connection 
would  lx*  definitely  separated  from 
the  store.  However,  I  insist  upon 
being  responsible  for  severing  an 
individual’s  connection  with  mv  de¬ 
partment.  assuming  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  in  advance  with 
the  personnel  department. 

Personnel  Manager:  Obviou.sly 
both  of  you  who  wish  to  retain  the 
responsibility  for.  discharging  from 
your  departments  hope  thereby  to 
strengthen  your  managerial  posi¬ 
tion.  I  still  think  it  would  weaken 
the  organization  as  a  whole  to  give 
the  final  interview  to  department 
managers. 

Appealing  Discharge 

Chairman  Allen :  This  apparently 
is  a  matter  for  each  store  to  decide. 
To  go  on.  is  it  wise  to  allow  the 
employee  who  is  being  discharged 
to  question  the  action  at  any  length  ? 

Traffic  Manager  :  not  this 

bring  us  right  hack  to  the  matter  of 
notifying  employees  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  whether  or  not  their  per¬ 
formance  is  satisfactory?  When  all 
is  said  and  done  this  is  the  only 
propc*r  preparation  for  an  exit.  Witli 
this  Ix'hind  him.  no  employee  will 
need  to  question  at  length  the  action. 
Floor  Manager:  But  I,  as  an  em¬ 


ployee.  should  like  to  feel  I  could 
go  to  someone  higher.  If  I  have 
Ix'en  dismissed  by  my  sujierior  I 
slumld  like  to  feel  that  I  could  go 
to  the  store  manager,  the  general 
manager,  or  even  the  presitlent. 

Store  Manager:  What  is  inqxjr- 
tant  is  that  you  feel  that  you  have 
that  right  whether  or  not  you  ex¬ 
ercise  it  when  the  time  comes. 

Personnel  Manager:  A  court  of 
apjx'al  should  exist,  even  though 
many  jx'ojde  would  not  ii.se  it.  If 
you  have  given  interviews  on  job 
lx*rformance,  and  if  you  have  placed 
an  emjdoyee  on  probation,  that  em- 
jiloyee  knows  and  is  prepared  for 
the  final  blow.  .As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  probably  does  not  care  much 
since  he  has  done  nothing  in  the 
interval  to  prevent  it. 

Pay-Off  Wage 

Chairman  Allen :  'What  of  a  dis¬ 
missal  wage? 

Store  Manager:  The  dismissal 
wage,  generally  s|X“aking,  should  lx* 
that  amount  of  money  that  enables 
tbe  individual  to  take  care  of  his 
exix*nse  and  that  of  his  dependents 
until  he  has  successfully  contacted 
another  place  of  employment.  OlT- 
hand.  I  think  a  month’s  pay  would 
he  alxmt  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  to  a<lvance  to  any  discharged 
employee  who  has  not  violated 
either  the  store  rules  or  the  laws 
of  society. 

Chairman  Allen :  But  do  you  not 
accept  the  usual  practice  of  liasing 
dismissal  wage  upon  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  ? 

Store  Manager:  Yes.  I  do.  Still, 
in  this  day  and  age.  when  emjdoy- 
ees  are  beginning  to  sense  that  they 
have  some  rights  and  privileges,  and 
when  all  business  must  .shoulder  a 
social  responsibility.  I  think  it 
mandatory  to  think  lx*yond  terms  of 
length  of  service  toward  our  debt 
to  society. 

Personnel  Manager:  But  don’t 
you  think  that  dismis.sal  wage  must 
lx?  handled  as  an  individual  matter? 
I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  make 
any  published  statement  to  employ¬ 
ees  as  to  what  they  may  ex]x.*ct  in 
the  way  of  a  wage  settlement  if  em¬ 
ployment  is  terminated.  I  also  feel 
strongly  that  there  are  things  more 
important  than  a  cash  settlement  to 
the  employee  who  may  not  be  able 


to  sell  himself  again  to  any  employ¬ 
er.  If  we  can  find  another  job  with¬ 
in  the  organization,  1  think  it  a  far 
more  merciful  way  of  handling  the 
situation  than  to  give  the  individual 
a  cash  settlement. 

Chairman  Allen :  You  are  get¬ 
ting  into  the  field  of  special  prob¬ 
lems,  a])art  from  the  brutal  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  everybody  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  s(X)ner  or  later  faced.  Hav¬ 
ing  handled  these  special  problems 
to  the  lx*st  of  our  ability,  we  are 
eventually  faced  with  the  dismissal 
of  an  employee,  whether  he  has  been 
there  a  month  or  ten  years. 

Store  Manager:  The  Personnel 
Manager.  I  think,  is  sjx'aking  out 
of  a  world  of  ex|x*rience  when  she 
attem])ts  to  interjiret  for  us  the  re¬ 
actions  of  an  employee  who  has 
worked  for  a  |x*ri(Kl  of  years,  who 
is  discharged  and  whose  self-con¬ 
fidence  is  destroyed.  She  rightly 
|x»ints  out  that  we  mu.st  lx*  very 
careful  to  try  to  discharge  that  per- 
.son  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  not 
disqualified  for  his  jmiper  place  in 
society. 

Chairman  Allen :  'I'liis  then  is 
the  question,  how  do  you  leave  the 
discharged  ]x*rson  with  his  self-re- 
sjxjct  intact?  1  doubt  very  much  if 
even  a  psychiatrist  could  discharge 
a  person  without  doing  some  dam¬ 
age  to  that  ]x*rson’s  ego.  It  is  a 
skilled  job  at  lx*st.  and  few  |x‘ople 
are  qualified  to  do  it.  Theoretically, 
])ersonnel  jx'ople  should,  as  a  part 
of  their  background,  know  how  to 
take  a  person  from  the  payroll  with¬ 
out  damaging  him  as  an  individual. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  of 
you  who  argued  that  exit  should 
lx*  centralized  and  not  handled  by 
department  managers. 

Controller :  But  you  must  admit 
that  regardless  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  the  person  who  knows  all 
the  facts  of  a  case  can  do  better. 
The  most  experienced  jierson  in  the 
world  cannot  discuss  what  he 
doesn’t  knf)w  alxmt.  Certainly  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  an  employee’s  lack 
of  (jualifications  or  other  reasons 
why  he  should  Ixi  discharged. 

Traffic  Manager:  May  I  illus¬ 
trate  that  point  ?  People  leaving  my 
department  learn  this  from  me.  I, 
and  only  I.  know  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  tried  to  develop  each 
of  my  people  so  that  he  would  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  things.  Who  else 
can  talk  reasonably  and  intelligently 
alx)ut  these  things?  Who  else  has 
either  the  right  or  the  responsi¬ 
bility  ? 
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SPEHB IM  YOUR  STORE  ? 


^  How  much  can  a  Christmas  shopper  spend  in  your 

^  store?  Perhaps  you  will  say  “Why,  as  much  as  she  can 

i 

*  pay  for.”  But  can  she? 

When  she  comes  into  your  store,  this  Christmas 
season,  with  money  in  her  purse — ready  and  willing 
to  spend  it — will  she?  Your  promotional  effort  brought 


Si  r to  spend  it — will  she?  Your  promotional  effort  brought 
^sajp  merchandise  you  so  carefully  selected 

^  attracts  her — but  unless  you  make  it  easy  for  her  to 

buy  and  buy  quickly,  you  may  lose  a  very  profitable 
part  of  her  Christmas  business. 

Your  sales  volume  and  your  profit,  this  holiday  season,  depend  largely  upon  how  well  you 
meet  the  demands  of  your  customers  for  ease  and  speed  in  making  their  purchases. 

Far-sighted  store  executives  are  not  taking  chances  on  losing  sales  and  profits  this  year. 
They  are  ordering  a  sufficient  number  of  National  Cash  Registers  for  every  store  unit  to  insure 
fast,  accurate  service  in  every  department.  Their  counters  and  aisles  will  be  comfortably 


.'-a  S 


crowded ;  their  customers  receiving  parcels  and  change  promptly — without  unnecessary  delay. 
Their  customers  will  be  able  to  buy  and  buy  quickly — ^they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  spend 
as  much  as  they  intended  to. 

Why  not  let  our  representative  go  over  your  present  system  with  you  and  review  your  cash 
register  requirements  now — before  the  holiday  rush  begins?  A  telephone  call  to  him  or  a  wire 
or  letter  to  Dayton  will  bring  this  service  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

MiatLonaL  Qidh  Gcr. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Registers  *  Typewriting-Bookkeepirtg  Machines  *  Posting  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
^keck-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  *  Analysis  Machines  *  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Personnel 


Controller :  Exactly.  Of  course, 

I  think  that  you  as  a  departnieut 
manager  are  entitled  to  the  sui)i)ort 
of  a  written  policy  concerning  the 
matter  of  dismissal  wage,  that  this 
should  not  lx*  haphazard  or  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter.  .\s  a  controller  I 
suspect  that  a  definite  and  written 
lM)licy  of  dismissal  wage  would  he 
more  economical  than  the  individu¬ 
al  judgment  of  individual  cases. 

Employment  Manager:  But  why 
a  written  jiolicy  when  exceptions 
are  inevitable? 

Chairman  Allen :  Because  a 
]>olicy  acts  like  a  budget.  It  .serves 
as  a  guide.  .\  policy  sets  a  mini¬ 
mum  that  any  member  of  a  groui) 
may  expect,  yet  ]x*rmits  flexibility 
for  adjusting  upwards  according  to 
such  factors  as  length  of  service, 
health,  financial  state,  family  situa¬ 
tion,  and  further  job  potentiaities. 
A  store  in  Minneapolis  recently 
formulated  a  dismissal  wage  policy 
and  announced  it  through  bulletins 
in  emidoyee  locker  rooms.  This 
store  wanted  its  employees  to  know 
what  could  he  expected  if  they  were 
to  lose  employment  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Employment  Manager:  Was  that 
done  because  of  threatened  lalK)r 
I  rouble  ? 

Chairman  Allen :  Far  from  it. 
The  tendency  of  lalior  today  is  to 
want  to  know  where  it  stands,  and 
we.  as  management,  need  only  make 
that  clear.  The  establishment  of 
these  matters  as  policy  seems  to 
frighten  management,  because  man¬ 
agement.  as  always,  hesitates  to 
commit  itself.  Still,  the  empUwee 
wants  to  know  what  to  expect  in 
his  relationship  with  us.  It  is  only 
rea.sf)nahle  that  he  know. 

Employment  Manager:  Instead 
of  giving  notice  in  money,  is  it  ad- 
vi.sahle  to  give  it  in  time? 

Chairman  Allen :  A  number  of 
years  ago.  I  was  exceedingly  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  giving  a  young  stock 
hoy  a  week’s  notice.  He  came  to 
work  at  eight  o’clock  had  an  hour 
for  lunch,  and  left  at  six.  He 
couldn’t  possibly  hunt  for  a  job. 

'rhis  boy  was  in  charge  of  a  steel 
vault,  filled  with  hundreds  of  credit 
lecord  files.  The  Monday  morning 
after  he  left,  when  we  opened  up 
the  vault,  every  file  had  been 
dumped.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
was  a  nine-foot  mound  of  precious 
credit  records.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  that  cost 
us.  but  more  important,  that  rascal 
dramatized  for  us  a  need  for  policy. 
W’e  immediately  decided  that  if  we 


had  Ix'en  in  his  place,  as  a  young¬ 
ster,  we  would  have  been  tempted 
to  take  the  same  childish  revenge. 
Our  ]K)licy  was  formed  from  then 

and  it  gave  the  discharged  em- 
|)loyee  a  choice  between  dismissal 
wage  or  notice. 

( )ften  the  di.scharged  emi)loyee 
wants  to  come  down  to  work  for 
a  few  days,  until  he  can  adjust  in¬ 
wardly  to  the  situation.  He  dex'sn’t 
want  to  break  the  news  at  home 
until  then.  Usually,  if  given  a 
choice,  he  will  work  three  or  four 
days,  then  leave  with  the  balance  of 
his  money.  To  give  a  jx*rson  only 
time  notice  without  opportunity  to 
hunt  for  a  job  is  vivisection  and 
nothing  less.  I.  therefore,  believe 
in  a  dismissal  wage,  with  the  option 
on  the  part  of  em])loyees  to  work 
if  thev  want  to.  Most  of  them  don’t 
want  to  work  out  the  entire  ]x*riod 
of  notice.  I  wouldn’t,  myself.  If  I 
am  not  wanted,  I  want  to  heat  it  as 
soon  as  I  have  ])ulled  myself  to¬ 
gether  and  feel  that  there  is  hope 
of  being  wanted  elsewhere. 

Controller:  To  my  mind  the  chief 
rea.son  for  o]x*rating  a  store  is  to 
give  ])eople  em])loyment.  Our  poli¬ 
cies  concerning  peojfle  should  he 
just  as  certain,  just  as  tangible  as 
in  other  parts  of  our  business.  We 
have  policy  in  the  distribution  of 
merchandise,  hut  more  important 
should  lx*  our  jjolicy  in  giving  hu¬ 
man  beings  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living.  It  is  an  economic  propo¬ 
sition.  pure  and  simple.  (.Applause). 

Chairman  Allen  :  Should  you  have 
a  policy  for  executive  dismissal? 

Employment  Manager:  You 

probably  should  have.  In  our  store 
this  is  taken  care  of  by  the  general 
management. 

Store  Manager :  I  believe  that  in 
(‘Very  store  executives  are  given  at 
least  thirty  days  dismissal  wage. 

Chairman  Allen :  Have  they 
learned  to  e.xpect  that? 

Controller:  Furthermore.  I  am 
curious  to  know  why. 

Chairman  Allen :  They  have  an 
advantage  over  non-executives  in 
that  most  of  them  have  learned  to 
bargain  off  their  services.  It  takes 
us  only  a  day  to  hire  a  good  steno¬ 
grapher.  all  of  a  month  to  find  a 
good  buyer,  and  at  least  six  months 
to  find  a  good  general  manager. 
Vet  we  expect  ecpial  loyalty  from 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  executive 
staff.  When  we  hire  an  executive 
we  say,  “If  you  are  planning  to  go 
to  somebody  else,  give  us  a  break.” 
\^’e  are  struck  with  horror  when  a 
salesperson  says.  “I  am  going  to 


work  across  the  street,’’  and  yet  we 
would  have  said  to  her,  "We  don’t 
need  you  after  today.”  If  we  liave 
any  right  to  be  sup])orted  by  non¬ 
executives  in  a  crisis,  they  t(M)  are 
entitled  to  supi)ort  in  their  relation- 
shij)  with  us. 

Floor  Discussion 

Question :  Has  any  member  of 
the  panel  given  thought  to  the  effect 
of  unemi)loyment  insurance  on  the 
dismissal  wage  policy? 

Chairman  Allen :  We  have,  and 
we  have  concluded  that  we  must 
maintain  the  same  relationshi])  with 
employees  that  we  would  if  there 
were  no  S(x*ial  Security  .Act.  I'hat 
is  our  plan. 

We  Ixlieve  that  one  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  management  is  to 
release  the  full  energy  of  employees 
for  work,  to  wi]x*  out  any  fear  of 
suddenness.  It  is  our  job  to  avoid 
suddenness  of  any  kind.  ( )nly  when 
we  can  avoid  suddenness  by  plan¬ 
ning  are  emi)loyees  emcttionally  free 
to  do  the  job  at  hand.  If  there  is  a 
two  weeks’  interval  before  they  Ix- 
gin  drawing  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance.  we  must  gruh-stake  them 
through  that  period,  if  only  for 
selfish  reasons.  They  are  consum¬ 
ers  as  well  as  emi)loyees.  'Die  char¬ 
acter  of  your  or  my  organization  is 
determined  by  the  way  in  which  the 
discharged  employee  really  thinks 
of  us.  Every  discharged  employee 
rejjresents  the  emotional  stain])  of 
our  organization. 

Question :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Traffic  Manager  exactly  what 
factors  he  considers  in  making  his 
decision  to  transfer  or  dismiss. 

Traffie  Manager:  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  jjroduction.  .Among  other 
things.  I  consider  general  attitude 
and  Ix'havior  in  the  department.  Of 
course  I  have  talked  to  the  em])loyee 
previously  to  determine  whether  or 
not  I  could  assist  him,  or  figure  out 
what  was  wrong.  I  have  al.so  al¬ 
ready  made  several  attenijits  to  try 
him  on  other  jobs.  These  things 
having  failed,  both  he  and  I  are 
ready  to  agree  that  he  must  leave 
the  department. 

Question :  Regardless  of  how 
conscientiously  you  may  have  tried 
to  .save  this  emjiloyee  from  dismiss¬ 
al.  how  do  you  keej)  him  from  feel¬ 
ing  at  heart  that  he  has  failed? 
When  he  tries  to  find  another  jiosi- 
tion,  does  he  not  have  less  confi¬ 
dence  even  though  you  have  done 
your  part  as  smoothly  as  is  human¬ 
ly  possible? 
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Traffic  Manager:  1  must  admit 
that  sometimes  I  am  the  failure.  If 
necessary  to  save  his  self-respect  I 
blame  his  case  upon  my  own  limita¬ 
tions.  I  shoulder  the  responsibility 
with  tlie  personnel  department  for 
Iiavitifj  selected  him  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  for  which  he  is  not  fitted. 
.Many  times,  hy  blaming  myself,  he 
leaves  with  his  confidence  undam¬ 
aged. 

Question :  Tliank  you.  As  I 
asked  1  had  in  mind  what  the  store 
manager  said  about  every  dismissal 
having  an  effect  on  the  store  as  a 
whole,  on  the  good  will  the  store 
held  in  the  community.  I  even  had 
in  mind  the  employee  who  is  dis¬ 
missed  hy  a  skilful  person,  l)e  it  the 
department  manager  or  personnel 
director,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  may  not  leave  with  a  feeling  of 
injustice,  he  still  must  justify  him¬ 
self  to  his  immediate  family  and 
circle  of  friends.  Can  we  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  him  tell  the  truth  to 
the.se  people? 

Chairman  Allen :  Don’t  you  think 
that  after  the  person  has  Ix-en  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  greatest  possible 
skill,  has  Ik'cii  given  a  reasonable 
dismissal  wage,  and  that  if  that  per- 
.son  to  compensate  his  own  ego  still 
tells  an  untruth,  the  people  to  whom 
he  tells  it  still  have  a  fair  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  him  and  the 
store  ? 

If  a  store  has  a  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  ruthless  in  hiring  and  firing, 
this  yardstick  will  be  a  readiness  in 
the  community  to  believe  the  worst. 
The  insurance  against  this  is  for  a 
store  to  establish  a  long  term  policy 
of  treating  people  justly,  in  order 
that  when  a  store  is  libelled,  there 
will  l)e  a  tendency  in  the  community 
to  discredit  the  libel. 

Personnel  Manager:  I  wonder  if 
we  couldn’t  go  a  step  in  our  final  in¬ 
terview  beyond  merely  discharging 
the  employee.  Couldn’t  we  make 
suggestions  as  to  other  tyi)es  of 
work  in  which  the  discharged  em¬ 
ployee  might  find  a  success?  Are  not 
we  in  the  employment  office  so 
hemmed  in  by  our  immediate  duties 
that  we  are  apt  not  to  have  a  broad 
perspective  on  the  employment  situ¬ 
ation  throughout  our  respective  com¬ 
munities?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our 
final  interview  we  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  hope,  that  we  ought  to  give 
a  lift  or  at  lea.st  a  suggestion  as  to 
where  the  person  might  look  for 
another  job.  or  market  his  ideas. 

Employment  Manager:  T  think 
this  is  very  important.  We  do  it 


when  a  person  applies  for  a  job  and 
we  see  that  he  is  definitely  not  fitted 
for  store  work.  All  of  us  direct  ap- 
l)Iicants  toward  other  types  of  work. 

Chairman  Allen  :  Does  not  every 
executive  who  is  responsible  for 
supervising  others  do  some  voca¬ 
tional  guidance?  As  an  aid  in  this 
there  is  being  built  up  a  remarkable 
organization  in  the  country,  the  fed¬ 
eral  employment  agencies,  which,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know,  are  de¬ 
veloping  and  training  skilled  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  interviewers.  When 
we  learn  to  use  these  agencies, 
which  neither  charge  the  employer 
nor  the  employee,  we  will  lx?  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  people.  We  will  also 
be  able  to  send  any  misfit  to  them 
and  we  will  be  credited  by  the  per- 
■son  with  having  helped  him  get 
another  job. 

Public  employment  agencies  in 
the  United  States  used  to  be  pretty 
shoddy.  Today,  they  are  l)eing  run 
by  superior  people,  just  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Sweden,  France  and  Australia. 
They  have  the  necessary  time,  as  we 
have  not,  to  study  and  l)ecome  keen 
in  vocational  guidance.  This  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  way. 

Question :  Mr.  Allen,  will  you  say 
how  it  might  I)e  possible  and  fair  in 
an  organization  of  3500  employees 
to  determine  the  amount  of  every 
dismissal  wage  individually?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  danger¬ 
ous,  and  every  store  of  this  size 
should  have  a  written  dismissal 
wage  policy.  I  start  my  thinking 
with  let  us  say  three  months  as  a 
probation  period,  during  which  no 
dismissal  wage  would  be  paid.  But 
I  should  be  grateful  to  you  for 
further  thought  on  the  subject. 

Chairman  Allen :  I  gladly  speak 
for  myself,  giving  you  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  views,  but  not  necessarily 
those  of  my  store  or  any  other  store. 

It  happens  that  I.  {x.*r.sonally,  feel 
keenly  alxmt  dismissal  wage.  I  think 
that  those  stores  which  do  not  estab- 
li.sh  a  definite  jx)licy,  and  quickly, 
will  have  one  established  for  them 
by  organized  lalx)r.  'Phis  is  coming, 
as  sure  as  God  made  little  green 
apples.  It  is  coming  because  we 
have  failed  to  date  to  recognize  the 
economic  loss  and  the  spiritual  dam¬ 
age  to  employees  who  have  been  too 
often  treated  like  property  that  is 
put  on  and  off  at  will. 

Our  entire  discussion  today  points 
toward  it.  Can  the  new  employee  be 
given  any  information  concerning 
the  possible  length  of  employment? 
Of  course  he  can.  We  know  that  we 


are  going  to  hire  for  one  day,  for  a 
season,  or  for  replacement.  Why 
should  he  not  know?  We  can  notify 
an  employee  at  regular  intervals  that 
his  jwrformance  is  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory.  We  can  do  this  in  an 
interview  and  not  on  a  slip.  That  is 
merely  the  way  we  ourselves  would 
like  to  be  treated. 

What  efforts  can  we  make  to  sal¬ 
vage  misfits  ?  Every  effort,  until  the 
employee  himself  is  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  misplaced.  Even  then, 
in  discharging  the  misfit  we  can 
apologize  for  being  poor  selectors. 

I  say  very  often,  “I  hired  you  think¬ 
ing  you  would  fit  into  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  I  am  going  to  take  the 
licking.  I  am  costing  my  manage¬ 
ment  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
making  a  bad  decision.”  In  fact, 
management  pays  heavily  for  our 
mistakes  in  selection.  They  pay  for 
our  errors  in  judgment.  We  em¬ 
ployment  managers  should  be  rated 
more  accurately  and  tangibly  by 
management  on  the  numlx^r  of  peo¬ 
ple  they  find  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge,  the  number  to  whom  they 
must  pay  dismissal  wages. 

What  factors  can  we  consider  in 
discharging  an  employee?  Every 
factor.  We  might  have  to  gather 
facts  from  the  buyer,  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  the  section  manager, 
the  cashier,  even  the  porter  who 
sweeps  the  floor  at  night.  Unlike 
industry,  retailing  requires  hourly 
adjustments  between  people.  Some 
people  simply  aren’t  flexible  enough 
to  make  those  adju.stments.  When 
we  place  wrong,  we  must  try  to  ad¬ 
just  a  person  by  transfer,  by  consul¬ 
tation  and  by  training.  We  must 
convince  the  employee  that  we 
meant  business  when  we  hired  him, 
that  we  spotted  at  least  one  good 
quality  in  him  during  the  employ¬ 
ment  interview. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  exit  with 
seriousness  and  thoroughness.  What 
is  a  reasonable  wage  settlement?  I 
have  no  answer  to  that.  I  do  know 
that  when  the  evil  and  unfortunately 
necessary  wage  cutting  was  going  on 
three  or  four  years  ago,  many  a  man 
was  cut  $5  a  week.  That  made  $20 
a  month,  and  probably  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  $20  a  month  rent.  Still,  if  he 
didn’t  pay  his  store  bill  on  time,  he 
heard  from  us.  Every  time  we  gave 
an  employee  notice,  ‘‘You  are  cut 
five  dollars  a  week,  beginning  to¬ 
day.”  we  were  inhumane.  We  should 
have  given  him  notice  of  a  wage  cut 
in  advance  to  enable  him  to  adjust 
his  budget,  his  rent,  and  the  other 
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necessities  of  life.  Only  through 
such  means  is  he  loyal  to  us,  when 
he  knows  that  we  can  at  least  man¬ 
age  to  look  ahead  and  protect  him. 

Suppose  I,  as  management,  have 
thought  it  over  for  a  month  but  sud¬ 
denly  tell  you,  as  employee,  that 
you  are  through  today.  You  have 
every  reason  to  resent  me.  Your 
resentment  costs  me  money,  my 
reputation  as  an  employer  is  meas¬ 
urable  in  dollars  and  cents.  Don’t 
think  it  isn’t.  Even  if  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  be  human,  it  is  stupid 
to  be  sudden,  because  it  costs  us 
money. 

We  can  tell  an  employee  after  two 
or  three  months  probation,  that  he  is 
regularly  employed.  If  we  must  then 
discharge  him.  without  his  having 
broken  rules  or  laws,  we  can  give 
him  a  week’s  pay  in  cash.  If  he  has 
been  there  a  year,  we  can  give  him 
two  weeks’  pay,  and  so  on.  We  can 
and  must  recognize  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  because  the  older  a  discharged 
employee  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  him  to  readjust  himself.  My 
store  used  to  pay  just  a  week  back 
in  1928  and  19^,  on  the  grounds 
that  one  could  get  a  job  in  a  week. 
We  have  had  to  increase  that 
amount  in  recent  years  because  jobs 
were  harder  to  get.  At  the  present 
time  I  would  say  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  with  a  fairly  decent  policy  of 
dismissal  wage.  Now',  we  even  give 
people  cash  for  telling  us  that  they 
are  going,  that  is,  we  give  a  day’s 
pay  for  a  week’s  notice. 

When  they  leave,  wdth  their  no¬ 
tice  money,  they  agree  that  we  have 
treated  them  the  way  they  would 
like  to  be  treated,  and  we  find  that 
it  costs  very  little.  Your  controller 
w'ill  tell  you  that  it  costs  all  of  .00 
percent  of  net  sales,  yet  your  store 
will  spend  money  like  a  drunken 
sailor  for  five  pages  of  new'spaper 
advertising  or  for  a  special  purchase 
and  at  the  same  time  corrupt  vour 
reputation  by  treating  people  like 
property.  People  are  becoming  re¬ 
sentful  of  being  handled  that  way, 
make  no  mistake.  If  your  manage¬ 
ment  is  unaware  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem,  you  yourself  are 
lying  down  on  your  job.  When  your 
management  recognizes  its  serious¬ 
ness,  they  W'ill  fall  in  line  with  a 
liberal,  humane,  profitable  policy. 

Question:  If  an  employee  gives 
you  notice  that  he  is  going  to  leave 
any  time  during  the  summer  months, 
would  you  withhold  his  vacation 
check  ? 

Cliairinan  Allen :  Certainly  not. 


To  do  that  would  put  a  premium 
on  lying.  He  is  protecting  us  when 
he  tells  us.  It  is  worth  the  vacation 
pay  to  us  to  be  protected.  If  he 
knows  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  it 
by  telling,  he  will  take  his  pay  and 
not  come  back,  leaving  us  to  find  it 
out  after  we  are  in  a  jam.  What  is 
more  we  have  given  him  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  he  resents  our  putting  him 
in  that  position.  I  think  that  our 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  the 
truth.  They  will  not  if  we  make  it 
difficult  for  them.  Many  stores  still 
hold  to  the  old  argument  that  a 
vacation  with  pay  is  given  in  order 
that  an  employee  can  rest  up  to 
come  back  for  more  work.  While 
this  is  not  unsound,  we  find  more 
and  more  stores  today  thinking  of 
vacation  as  a  bonus. 

Controller:  If  a  vacation  is  given 
to  rest  up  for  future  work,  why 
not  give  them  one  after  they  have 
worked  for  as  little  as  three  months  ? 

Chairman  Allen  :  You  are  trying 
to  get  me  off  the  deep  end.  But  let’s 
look  at  it  as  it  concerns  executives. 
Any  executive  who  is  fatigued  is  a 
dangerous  person.  Any  person,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  work  of  others, 
who  is  tired,  will  prove  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  dollars  and  cents  it 
would  cost  us  to  ship  him  off  on 
a  vacation.  Imagine  that  you  hire 
a  buyer  today.  She  comes  from  an 
organization  where  she  would  have 
had  her  vacation  if  she  had  stayed 
another  month.  That  new  buyer 
can  wreck  her  department.  If  you 
hire  a  buyer  who  is  tired  out,  give 
her  a  vacation  with  pay  before  you 
let  her  work.  An  executive  should 
be  hired  by  the  year  and  paid  by  the 
year,  and  1  might  add  judged  by  the 
year.  The  tired  executive  impairs 
the  production  of  his  people,  makes 
mischief  in  the  department,  and  this 
costs  money. 

I  think  some  day  we  will  all  come 
to  giving  one  day  for  every  month 
of  employment  up  to  a  reasonable 
maximum.  If  a  person  is  hired  in 
IVIay,  she  will  go  on  a  vacation  in 
June.  After  two  or  three  years,  she 
will  get  two  weeks  in  the  summer 
and  at  least  a  week  in  the  winter. 
This  will  be  one  w'ay  of  being  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  keep  her  fit  for  her 
job.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  profit 
and  loss  in  our  attitude  toward  dis¬ 
missal  wage  and  vacations  with  pay. 

Question :  What  do  you  think  of 
the  practice  of  demoting  executives 
rather  than  discharging  them? 

Store  Manager:  Demoting  execu¬ 


tives  requires  serious  consideration. 
There  is  danger  that  he  will  lose  his 
self-respect.  It  is  my  opinion  it 
would  usually  be  better  for  him  and 
better  for  the  organization  to  ask 
him  to  leave  rather  than  remain  and 
feel  constantly  that  he  has  been  de¬ 
moted. 

Chairman  Allen :  May  I  add  that 
I  think  an  executive  without  self- 
respect  is  a  definite  liability  in  hand¬ 
ling  people.  There  are  exceptions. 
For  example,  a  buyer  has  been  in  an 
organization  for  many  years.  There 
is  need  for  a  younger  person  to  take 
his  place.  He  is  simply  no  longer 
able  to  take  the  entire  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Yet  he  is  a  valuable  employee, 
has  had  years  of  experience  with  the 
store.  If  that  buyer’s  self-respect  is 
preserved  by  making  him  feel  that 
he  is  still  needed,  that  he  still  has  an 
opportunity  to  serve,  you  have  done 
your  work  well.  Every  store  has  its 
“Mr.  Chips,”  so  to  speak.  There 
are  men  and  women  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  in  every  organization  and  their 
self-respect,  far  from  being  dam¬ 
aged,  is  enhanced  by  the  way  they 
have  been  handled.  If  they  are  given 
responsibility  with  dignity,  they  may 
even  be  more  valuable  than  before. 

Store  Manager:  We  have  a  man 
in  our  adjustment  department  who 
now  is  seventy  years  old  and  whose 
responsibility  is  solely  one  of  con¬ 
tacting  customers.  He  is  physically 
unable  to  do  routine  work,  but  we 
supplement  him  on  that  side.  In  re¬ 
turn.  we  profit  by  his  tactfulness  and 
his  judgment  gained  through  years 
of  experience.  Everybody  in  our 
store  feels,  “Isn’t  that  a  fine  way  to 
use  that  man?” 

Personnel  Manager:  They  prob- 
ablv  also  think.  “It  pavs  for  me  to 
give  excellent  service  in  this  store, 
because  I.  in  turn,  will  be  taken  care 
of  when  I  reach  his  age.” 

Chairman  Allen :  We  all  agree.  I 
am  sure,  that  we  must  translate 
every  policy  and  practice  discussed 
here  today  into  terms  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  in  his  relationship  to  a  group. 
While  it  .sounds  Biblical  to  say  this. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  essence  of 
good  personnel  work  is.  “What  you 
do  unto  the  least  of  vour  employees, 
is  without  doubt  the  measure  of 
vour  entire  group.”  Let  us  never 
foreet  that  regardless  of  where  the 
individual  works  or  what  he  does, 
if  he  is  handled  brutally,  carelessly 
nr  even  just  .suddenlv.  our  entire  or¬ 
ganization  of  individuals  is  colored 
sooner  or  later  with  that  technique 
of  handling. 
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PLAN  YOUR  PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING  NOW 

to  obtain  the 
information  required  by 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


Many  employers  are  finding  in  recent  Burroughs  developments 
a  simple  solution  of  the  accounting  problems  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  Often  the  exceptional  speed, 
ease  and  economy  of  new  Burroughs  machines  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  employers  actually  to  lower  accounting  costs  and 
still  have  the  additional  information  required. 

In  fact,  many  say:  “We  are  glad  the  Social  Security  Act 
prompted  us  to  investigate,  because  we  now  have  the  complete 
payroll  accounting  system  we  have  needed  for  a  long  time.’’ 

Investigate.  Let  a  Burroughs  representative  assist  you  in 
meeting  your  payroll  problems  now,  so  you  will  be  prepared 
to  furnish  the  information  required  by  the  Act  when  it  be¬ 
comes  effective  the  first  of  the  year. 


THIS  NEW  FOLDER 
MAY  HELP  YOU 

Burroughs  has  just  prepared  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  complete  payroll  accounting 
methods,  with  typical  forms  for  maintaining  the 
information  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  forms  show  representative  entries  and  suitable 
column  headings.  You  may  have  this  folder  without 
charge  simply  by  filling  in  and  mailing  the  coupon. 


Burroutihs  Addinii  Machine  Company 
6319  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michi^n 

Send  me  the  new  folder,  “Modern  Payroll  Methods” — which  includes  illustra* 
tions  of  forms  for  compilinfi  figures  required  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 


MO®*** 


NEW  MACHINES 
FOR 

PAYROLL  ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs  Typewriter  Payroll  Accounting 
Machine  writes  check,  earnings  record. 


Machine  writes  check,  earnings  record, 
employee’s  statement  and  payroll  summary 
In  one  operation.  Column  selection  auto¬ 
matically  controlled.  All  totals  accumulated. 


Burroughs  Desk  Bookkeeping  Machine  posts 
earnings  records,  automatically  prints  dates 
In  proper  columns,  automatically  subtracts 
deductions— calculates  net  pay. 


Burroughs  Electric  Carriage  Check-Writing 
IVpewrlter  writes  payroll  checks  either  in 
units  or  in  strlns.  Itavroll  summary  com¬ 


pleted  at  same  operation.  Fast  and  easy 
Insertion  and  removal  of  checks. 


Burroughs  Automatic  Payroll  Machine  writes 
check,  employee’s  earnings  statement,  earn¬ 
ings  record  and  payroll  summary  in  one 
operation.  Accumulates  all  necessary  totals, 
automatically  ejects  and  stacks  checks  in  order. 
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The  George-Deen  Act 


Funds  are  provided  for  the  extension  of  vocational 
education  in  retailing  throughout  the  country 

BY  OTHO  J.  HICKS 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


The  new  vocational  education 
law,  the  George-Deen  Act,  goes 
into  effect  July  1,  1937.  It  sup¬ 
plements  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  by  providing  additional  appro- 
l)riations  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  vocational 
education  opportunities  to  many 
more  thousands  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Of  interest  to  retailers  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  individuals  employed  in 
the  distributive  trades.  Since  these 
funds  will  be  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st,  1937, 
the  use  to  which  they  can  best  be 
put  demands  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  craft  in  order  that 
retailing  may  share  equal  l)enefits 
with  the  other  distributive  occu¬ 
pations,  among  which  are  whole¬ 
saling,  jobbing,  brokerage,  commis¬ 
sion  buying  and  selling. 

To  quote  directly  from  the  act, 
we  find  that 

".  .  .  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  and  retiuired  to  be 
matched  in  the  same  proportion  as 
such  sum,  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  to 
be  allotted  to  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  in  the  proportion  that  their 
total  population  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories  .  .  .,  and  shall  be  used 
for  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of,  and  maintenance  of 
teacher  training  in,  distributive  occu¬ 
pational  subjects  in  such  States  and 
Territories.” 

and  that 

“.  .  .  the  appropriations  made  by 
this  Act  for  distributive  occupation¬ 
al  subjects  shall  be  limited  to  part- 
time  and  evening  schools.” 

A  Milestone  in  Education 

The  George-Deen  Act  was  spon¬ 
sored  throughout  the  delilieration  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  the 
President  by  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  and  by  Dr.  Paul 


Xystrom,  well-known  retail  educa¬ 
tor  and  authority.  Commenting  up¬ 
on  its  importance  to  the  nation, 
John  A.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  said 
“.Approval  of  this  legislation  marks 
the  ])assing  of  another  milestone  for 
education  in  our  nation.  It  means 
extension  of  vocational  education 
opportunities  to  many  more  youths 
and  adults  at  a  time  when  such 
training  is  very  much  needed. 

“There  are  approximately  6,0(X).- 
000  persons  employed  in  distribut¬ 
ing  products  of  our  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories  to  the  consumer.  The  George- 
Deen  funds  will  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  many  of  these  workers  to 
attend  part-time  and  evening  classes 
for  their  self-improvement.  Each 
year  appro.ximately  250,000  youths 
under  24  years  of  age  enter  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  of  retailing, 
wholesaling,  jobbing,  brokerage, 
commission  buying,  selling,  and 
various  other  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties.  Comparatively  few  of  these 
young  peo])le  are  definitely  trained 
in  high  school  for  their  chosen  du¬ 
ties.  The  high  rate  of  failure  among 
small  store  owners  and  operators, 
the  small  earnings  of  many  sales¬ 
people.  and  unsatisfactory  quality  of 
service  quite  generally  rendered  in 
the  distributive  occupations  are 
largely  due  to  lack  of  specific  edu¬ 
cational  preparation  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  occupations.” 

Teacher  Qualifications 

We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright, 
•Assistant  Commissioner  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  that  this  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  extension  education  for  the  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  Wright  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  plan  will  not  duplicate 
or  supplant  the  usual  commercial 
courses  in  high  schools.  It  will  in 
no  way  extend  or  revise  present 
courses  in  marketing  or  salesman¬ 


ship.  It  is  hoped,  rather,  to  provide 
training  in  di.stributive  trades  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  «)ccupatioii- 
al  conditit)ns.  Instead  of  the  usual 
tv]K‘  of  “horizontal”  education,  this 
training  will  a.ssume  the  “vertical” 

In  bringing  together  workers  from 
every  level  of  a  given  occu])ation. 
workers  who  have  a  common  need, 
a  common  objective,  and  therefore 
a  common  interest. 

'Phe  selection  of  teachers  will  he 
a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  one  that 
is  somewhat  revolutionary  in  edu¬ 
cational  circles.  The  first  qualifica¬ 
tion  will  he  occuj)ational  compe¬ 
tency.  Having  this,  the  per.son  who 
is  to  do  the  teaching  will  be  given 
l)rofessional  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  For  example,  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  to  give  courses  in 
retailing,  there  will  be  applied  the 
same  standards  used  in  employing 
workers  for  retail  stores.  Teaching 
them  to  teach  will  follow. 

Opportunity  for  Retailers 

'I'he  (Office  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  now  engaged  in  preparitig 
a  statement  of  policies  and  interpre¬ 
tations  governing  the  administration 
of  the  George-Deen  Act.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  be  available  to  the  retail 
craft  within  the  next  two  (Vr  three 
months. 

It  is  .suggested  that  during  the 
next  six  months  leading  local  and 
national  retail  associations  give  time 
and  thought  in  conference  and  con¬ 
ventions  to  the  form  which  courses 
in  vocational  training  for  retailing 
should  take.  On  or  before  July  1st, 
1937,  these  groups  can  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
local  Superintendents  of  Schools  or 
with  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  foster 
and  advance  the  art  of  retailing 
which  retailers  can  not  afford  to 
overlook. 
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Retail  S e  cr  e  tar 


•  THE  QUORUM  • 


After  two  months  vacation, 
the  Quorum  Department  is 
l)ack  on  the  job.  When  we  say 
two  months  vacation,  of  course,  we 
refer  only  to  the  space  in  The 
Bi  lletin'  usually  devoted  to  this 
department — not  to  the  editors  or 
tlie  staff. 

The  editors  suspended  the  Quor¬ 
um  Department  in  July  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  news  from  the 
secretaries  was  scarce  —  bulletins 
from  many  Associations,  which  form 
our  principal  contact  with  Secre- 
tarx'dom,  we  found  were  themselves 
susiKMided  during  the  hot  and  vaca¬ 
tion  months.  And  so,  the  Quorum 
Department  fell  in  line  and  also 
went  “dormant.” 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

And  speaking  of  bulletins  from 
secretaries,  we  would  emphasize 
again  our  appreciation  to  those  sec¬ 
retaries  who  have  placed  the  Quor¬ 
um  Department  on  their  mailing 
lists,  and  specifically  urge  that  those 
wlio  have  not  done  so  do  so  at 
once.  This  Department  was  esta- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  medium  through  which  secretar¬ 
ies  might  talk  with  one  another 
monthly — might  pass  along  news  of 
their  local  activities,  which  could 
not  help  but  be  of  service  to  the 
whole  retail  trade. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

judging  from  the  recent  bulletins 
that  have  come  to  this  Department 
so  far,  fall  programs  among  the  sec¬ 
taries  are  well  under  way,  with 
many  associations  fostering  coopera¬ 
tive  opening  weeks  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  fall  business. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  this  connection  is  was  interest¬ 

ing  to  note  how  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Detroit  seized 
the  chance  to  capitalize  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  jiublic  interest  manifested  in  the 
recent  change  of  radio  sponsorship 
of  the  Major  Bowes  Hour  from 
Sunday  evening  to  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  and  from  the  well  publicized 

coffee  concern  to  the  enterprising 
automobile  company  located  in  that 


city.  Under  the  direction  of  several 
civic  and  commercial  organizations 
a  “Detroit  Day”  was  sponsored  on 
the  day  following  the  first  Major 
Bowes  program  under  the  new 
sjxinsorship. 

A  parade  was  arranged  with 
fioats,  hands,  etc.,  through  the  main 
thoroughfare  in  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Railroads  and  bus  lines  cooperated 
and  helped  distribute  thousands  of 
handbills  within  a  radius  of  seventy- 
five  miles  of  Detroit,  in  a  special 
endeavor  to  bring  trade  to  Detroit. 

In  a  bulletin  to  members,  Charles 
E.  Boyd  outlined  the  program  of 
“Detroit  Day”  and,  offered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  members  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  their  participating  in  the 
celebration. 

Of  course,  the  opportunity  for 
capitalizing  on  the  interest  in  the 
Major  Bowes  Hour  was  confined 
pretty  much  to  Detroit  and  adjacent 
communities  where  automobiles  are 
manufactured,  and  “Detroit  Day”  is 
cited  here  because  it  demonstrates 
how  a  live,  wide  awake  retail  or¬ 
ganization  can  jump  alxiard  a  popu¬ 
lar  bandwagon  to  the  benefit  of  its 
member  stores, 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

“Business  is  good,”  say  the 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  a  blue  and  yellow  two- 
tone  folder.  The  income  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Huron  is  grajihically  shown 
by  breaking  down  the  annual  pay¬ 
roll  of  nineteen  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  firms  (none  retail)  ;  the  annual 
Federal,  County,  City  employee 
payroll  (none  emergency)  ;  the  total 
annual  farm  produce  expenditure 
by  Huron  establishments  and  the 
Federal  aid  including  crop  benefits 
and  soil  erosion,  benefits  which  total 
a  sizeable  sum. 

While  not  all  of  the  money  is 
spent  in  Huron  alone,  it  is  pointed 
out  more  than  eighty  per  cent  goes 
back  into  local  retail  channels.  Other 
firms  and  activities  now  in  Huron 
add  much  more  to  this  income. 

The  circular  also  shows  the  gain 
in  bank  deposits  in  July,  1936  over 


July,  1935;  bank  debits  in  June, 
1936  over  June,  1935 ;  new  car  sales 
the  same  month ;  the  increase  in  new 
car  sales  for  the  first  six  months,  the 
increase  in  major  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  sales  for  the  first  six  months; 
the  gain  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1936  postal  receipts  and  the  gain 
in  July,  1936  postal  receipts.  Mem- 
lx.*rs  are  urged  to  send  one  circular 
in  each  out-of-town  letter. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  cannot 
help  but  impress  out-of-town  folks 
with  the  prosperity  of  Huron. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

From  a  bulletin  sent  to  us  by  Paul 
R.  l^add.  Manager  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  the  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  learn  that 
many  stores  in  Providence  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  two  cent  charge  for  each  check 
cashed  which  is  not  presented  in 
jiayment  of  merchandise  or  a  bill. 
'I'his  procedure  was  recommended 
in  a  resolution  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board. 

*  *  41  *  * 

The  Providence  Retail  Trade 
Board,  we  also  learn,  proposes  to 
conduct  a  course  on  fabric  informa¬ 
tion  commencing  this  fall.  “This 
course,”  says  Mr.  Ladd’s  bulletin, 
“will  include  lectures  and  lalxiratory 
information  concerning  materials 
including  cotton,  silk,  wool  and 
synthetic  fabrics.” 

With  the  consumer  interest  in  the 
subject  of  merchandise  serviceabili¬ 
ty  recognized  by  many  retail  stores 
as  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  store 
and  other  laboratories  for  testing  the 
wearability  and  service  qualifications 
of  merchandise  before  offering  it  to 
the  public,  this  course  undertaken 
by  the  Providence  Retail  Trade 
Board  appears  to  the  editors  as  a 
very  timely  program. 

*  ★  ♦  ♦  * 

We  note  also  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
have  endorsed  a  six  months  trial  in 
Providence  of  curb  parking  meters. 
This  action  followed  a  survey  by 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  cities 
which  have  considered  or  installed 
parking  meters, 

{C ant’d  on  next  page) 
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Retail  Secretaries 


While  on  the  subject  of  parking, 
we  learn  from  Will  Merryman, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
the  following  resolution  just  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  park¬ 
ing  regulations  which  is  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  an  ordinance  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

“Parking  Regulations:  No  park¬ 
ing  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and 
10  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  and  6  p.m., 
except  for  the  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  commercial  vehicles  and  the 
stopping  of  passenger  cars  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading 
passengers.  Parking  interval  of 
forty  minutes  will  Ik*  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
4 :30  p.m. 

“Enforcement :  Preliminary  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  through  the  press 
plus  the  placing  of  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  police  officers  in  the  entire 
area  to  obtain  complete  enforce¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

Several  months  ago  the  Quorum 
Department  called  attention  of  its 


readers  to  a  Canadian  law  exempt¬ 
ing  $100  on  goods  taken  into  Cana¬ 
da  which  had  recently  been  enacted. 

To  Dick  Dunning,  Secretary  of 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  obtained  by  him 
from  Customs  Offices  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  exemption.  His 
bulletin  says  in  part : 

“Canadian  Customs  Officers  at 
each  office  are  given  considerable 
leeway  for  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  new  law.  Generally  speaking, 
all  Canadian  Customs  Officers  in 
permitting  goods  to  cross  the  line 
duty  free  determine  first  if  the  arti¬ 
cle  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Canadian’s  personal  hand  luggage 
and  second  whether  or  not  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  for  personal  or  household  use. 
If  both  these  requirements  and  the 
other  requirements  of  the  law  are 
met,  then  they  go  in  duty  free.  If 
not,  duty  is  charged  at  the  regular 
rate.” 

We  believe  that  secretaries  will 
find  this  helpful  in  aiding  members 
interpret  this  new  Canadian  Cus¬ 
toms  exemption. 


The  fur  industry  has  set  aside  the 
week  of  November  9th  as  National 
Fur  Week.  John  T.  Durnin  of 
Strawbridge  &  lothier,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  elected  National  Chairman. 

And,  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fur  Week  and  the  promotion 
of  furs  generally,  we  would  call  the 
secretaries’  attention  to  tlie  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Federal  I'rade 
Commission  in  1928  having  tt)  do 
with  the  terminology  of  furs.  In 
checking  some  of  the  stores’  adver¬ 
tising  lately,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  found  some  retail 
stores  are  becoming  careless  in  ad¬ 
vertising  designations  of  certain 
pelts.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  regulations  were  printed  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and 
we  recommend  that  secretaries  jiass 
these  regulations  along  to  their 
members,  as  they  are  still  in  effect, 
though  they  may  not  be  as  well  re- 
memljered  as  they  should  be. 

★  ♦  +  ★  * 

Don't  joi-gct — /’iff  the  Quorum 
Department  o/  The  Bulletin  on 
your  mailing  list. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 


WHY? 

Fumigation 
FUR  STORAGE 

Is  It 

Low  Cost? 

Positive  protection? 

OR  Increased  Sales? 


Write  for  onr 
descriptive  foider. 


HASKELITE  MFG.  CORP.  | 

208  W.  WASHl.VGTOiV  ST.  I 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  ' 
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We  insure 

reputable  businesses  only 


That’s  why  you  may  secure 
insurance  at  low  cost 


Carkful  selection  of  risks  is  but  one 
Step  in  a  two-fold  plan  by  which  Liberty 
Mutual  is  able  to  save  money  for  repu¬ 
table  department  stores. 

The  other  step  is  our  method  of  direct 
selling.  We  deal  with  you  through 
trained,  salaried  representatives  and  thus 
eliminate  large  commissions  to  salesmen 
either  on  your  new  policies  or  renewals. 

The  savings  which  result,  added  to  the 
savings  w'hich  are  obtained  because  we 
keep  our  losses  down  by  careful  selection 
of  risks,  are  returned  to  you  in  cash  divi¬ 
dends.  Since  1912,  these  dividends  have 
always  been  20%.  More  than  $48,000,000 


has  been  returned  to  policyholders  in 
cash  dividends. 

Not  everyone  is  eligible  for  this  insur¬ 
ance.  But  if  you  are  interested  in  saving 
money,  you  are  invited  to  apply.  We  will 
gladly  make  a  free  insurance  survey  for 
you  to  determine  how  much  you  may  save 
through  this  strong  company. 

No  matter  when  your  present  policies 
expire  —  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
much  insurance  you  carry  —  now  is  the 
time  to  act.  Your  inquiry  to  the  Home 
Office  will  be  referred  to  your  local  Lib¬ 
erty  Mutual  branch.  They  are  equipped  to 
serve  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  THESE  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  Automobile,  and  all  other  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance;  also  Burglary  Insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds.  All  forms  of  Fire 
Insurance  are  written  through  the  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 


LIBERTYra  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^COMPANY 

Home  Office:  3 1  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Offices  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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About 

WASTE 

PAPER 


There  is  just  as  much  horse  sense  in 
selling  waste  paper  by  collective  effort 
as  there  is  in  buying  various  articles  of 
merchandise  through  various  store-owned 
or  cooperative  buying  groups. 

Group  buying  buys  in  bulk  thru  large 
purchases  and  distributes  the  purchased 
material  to  smaller  outlets  for  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  Group  selling  of  waste  paper 
accumulates  the  waste  paper  from  many 
sources  and  sells  in  bulk. 

The  advantages  of  group  buying  are 
cheaper  prices. 

The  advantages  of  group  selling  of 
waste  paper  are  higher  prices. 

If  your  store  believes  in  group  buying 
you  must  believe  in  group  selling. 

VVe  are  now  selling  waste  paper  for 
approximately  three  hundred  department 
stores,  printers,  newspapers,  chain  stores, 
and  other  classes  of  business  making 
waste  paper. 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  our 
booklet  entitled; 

“If  You  Have  Our 
Competition  You 
Get  the  Most 


MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

For  Your  Waste  Paper” 

JAMES  FLETT 
ORGANIZATION 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


75  Federal  St. 
BOSTON 


122  E.  42nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


A  COMPLETE  VOLUME 
ON  THE  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY 


RETAILING 

Here  is  a  book  every  executive,  and 
every  student,  interested  in  retailing 
will  want  to  read. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  retailing 
during  the  post  twenty-five  yeors.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association — compiled  and  edited  by 
outstanding  authorities  on  retailing — 
it  covers^  step-by-step,  the  important 
developments  in  store  organization  os 
well  os  those  in  the  merchandising  and 
accounting  fields  of  retail  store  operation. 


PRICE  $3.50 

Price  to  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  $2.50 
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Modern  Methods  Sell 


K\t*ry  Departmenl  Store  that  ha.'  j;oiie  ahea«l  •liiriii'i  the  pa't  few 
years  eaii  ere<ht  a  lot  of  its  proj^ress  to  one  major  improvement  all  alonji 
the  line  .  .  .  Moth'rni/ation. 

Deparlimmt  layouts  simpliiied  ami  rearranged  for  h(‘tl(‘r  hamllin^ 
of  nierehamlise  ami  floor  traflie.  Impntved  fixtures  ami  np-to.dale 
furnishings.  \h>re  effeetixe  \vimh»w  trims.  !Mor»“  eflieienl  equipment. 
iNexver  systems.  Faster  ser\  iee. 

Why  all  this?  Ih“eans<'  imnlern  inellnMls  sell!  riiex  sell  eosineties 
ami  ealieo  .  .  .  wearing  apparel  ami  wimlow  shades  .  .  .  shoes  and  shellae 
.  .  .  every  tyqn*  of  nierehamlise  on  eonnter.  shelf,  and  rai'k.  Vnd  mmlern 
streamlined  trucks  deliver  these  jjoods  in  style. 

While  improvements  were  nunie  jieneralU  thron^hont  stores,  a 
unique  ileviee  has  been  perfected  to  step  np  projjress  in  a  part  of  the 
estahlishment  never  seen  hy  enstomers  .  .  .  hnt  whose  output  is  seen 
every  day  .  .  .  the  Showeard-Sifin  W  ritiiifi  department. 

For  this  most  essential  phase  of  sneeessfni  store  operation,  a  new' 
and  entirely  different  teehniipie  is  now  available  .  .  .  the  direct  raised- 
letter  process  produced  hy  the  revolutionary,  eleetrieally-heated 
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Merchandise  Signs  Put  a 
^^Plus^^  in  Selling 

By  Arnold  Dreyfuss 

A  r  tin-  i-n<l  tif  till'  I'iftiantli  C'rii-  "//  llinc  be  any  firnllciiian  llial,  iiK-dium  and  tlit*  fact  tliat  cvervom* 
tm  v.  tlic  use  of  ‘■Siqnis”.  or  for  the  aeeoinf'lishiiif/  af  his  natural  accepts  a  sijfii  as  a  normal  tliinjf.  its 
sifijns.  was  first  introduced  for  endaienient ,  intertaynes  a  ilesire  of  development  lias  lieen  side-tracked, 
commercial  use.  Startiiij.^  as  clmrcli  learniiu/  the  lanyinn/es:  esf'eeially  While  its  use  is  promisenons,  noth- 
announcements.  they  were  then  nseil  the  nimble  Iheneh,  niaiestih  Sf'an-  inj;  much  new  has  been  done  or 
for  those  desirinj,^  servants  or  hy  ish,  eanrtly  Italian.  niasenline  thought  ahout.  We  are  still  ( j^ener- 
servants  seeking  jilaces.  Lost  arti-  Itnteh,  hapf'ly  eanil'onndini/  (ireeh.  ally  speaking  )  placiniL;  cardboard 

cles  likewise  were  posted.  ( iradmallv  inystieal  Uebreie,  anil  f'hysieall  with  lettering  a*'  sij^n^.  All  around 

tobacco,  perfumes.  colTei',  and  other  .Irabiehe :  ar  that  is  atherieise  trans  ns.  in  every  field  of  nu-rchandise. 

lu.xuries  were  thus  “advertised”.  I'orteil  7eith  the  ailniirable  hmnel-  di-velopmeiits  of  importance  have 

'I'he  first  sij;ns  were  hand-lettered  eili/e  aj  jorraine  I'alieies,  eanib’li-  taken  ]>lace.  from  the  ontsiili-  of 

hv  scribes.  ( iradnallv.  as  their  iiopn-  mental  belnn'iimr.  natural  ilis/'asi-  stores  where  new  fronts  have  been 

larit\'  j^rew.  the  ])rintiniL;'  jiress  was  lions,  ar  lehatsaet'er  else  belani/s  ta  installeil  on  into  the  intm'ior  where 
used.  any  f'eaf<le  ar  eanntry  nmler  lU'W  fixtures,  elevators,  etc.  are  re- 

.So  was  established  the  first  hem'en ;  he  shall  ta  his  abnmlanl  placin,i,Mhe  old.  I 'iven  store  roofs  are 
known  method  of  advertisin';  in  the  satisjaetian.  be  maile  ha/'f'y  in  his  now  heinj;  ntili/ed  to  tell  an  adver- 
form  of  si};ns.  e.\-['eetatian  and  sneeesses  ij  he  tisinj;  messaj^e. 

.\s  a  matter  of  interest,  the  fol-  ph'ase  ta  rej^air  ta  the  sii/n  aj  the  l>ut  look  at  your  store,  your  de- 

lowinj;  is  an  exanqile  of  a  typical  Cilabe.”  jiartmeiit.  What  has  been  done  with 

“.^i(|uis".  or  sij;n.  liecattse  of  the  seniority  of  this  sij^ns?  'I'nie.  we  have  methods  to 


f  .  .  .  the  oiilv  Pen  I 


.  .  .  the  niily  Pen  that  aetnally  dviutsils 
raised  lelteriii^  tlireetly  n|mn  any  siirfaee. 

.  .  .  that  writes  in  hlaek.  white,  ainl 
eijihteen  colors  singly  or  in  any  eonihina- 
tion. 

.  .  .  that  makes  possible  many  striking 
effects  f<>r  signs,  cards,  platpies.  panels, 
and  all  seas«)nal  or  special  sale  display 
pieces! 

^  ithont  a  doidit.  the  Plastic-Rite  Pen  is 


■ 


produce  signs  and  posters  expedi¬ 
tiously.  The  sign  writers  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  turn  out  all  the  signs.  Now,  a 
lever  is  pressed  and  copy  indicated, 
and  the  sign  completed.  It  is  much 
simpler  and  the  need  for  it  is  of 
utmost  importance.  In  a  stnall  to  a 
large  store,  anywhere  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand  signs  are  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  d'he  mechanical  means 
of  turning  out  this  type  of  sign  for 
explanations  and  descri])tions  is  of 
course  most  satisfactory.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  they  are  not  what  may  he 
termed  ‘‘merchandise  signs”. 

During  the  developments  in 
stores  to  make  them  hetter-a])pt“ar- 
ing  and  more  efficient  in  operations, 
signs  have  been  neglected,  possibly 
iK'cause  of  the  pressure  and  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  other  media  and 
sales  instruments. 

The  lack  of  attention  given  to 
signs  is.  to  a  great  extent,  oversight 
and  poor  economy  on  the  part  of 
store  peo^de.  C  onsider  all  the  effort 
that  is  made  to  attract  jteople  to 
stores.  I'A’ery  type  of  advertising  is 
planned  for  this  reason ;  so  that 
once  a  customer  is  attracted  to  a 
store,  it  is  jutor  economy  not  to  sell 
him.  .\s  mentioned,  the  listing  and 
]tricing  of  merchandise  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  is  accepted  by  store  ])eo- 


ple.  To  a  small  extent  “merchan¬ 
dise  signs”  have  l)een  used ;  but  in 
such  cases  and  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  been  used  unc(jnsciously. 

What  is  meant  by  “merchandise 
signs”?  “Merchandise  signs”  are 
what  can  bring  a  i)lus  to  your  sell¬ 
ing.  They  are  what  may  make  the 
dollars  s]>ent  for  other  types  of  pro¬ 
motions  click  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  gloves  in  the  (Uiily.  She  has 
come  downtown  to  buy  them.  Upon 
approaching  the  store  she  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  glove  window  which 
shows  the  complete  assortment  of 
colors  and  styles  along  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  handbag.  . Although  the 
handbag  de])artment  is  just  behind 
the  glove  counter  she  does  not  stop 
to  think  alxuit  it.  1  he  hag  did  at¬ 
tract  her  attention  and  she  would 
like  to  own  it.  N\)w.  she  goes  on  to 
the  glove  department  to  select  the 
gloves  which  originally  attracted  her 
in  the  newspaper,  then  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  and  now  finally  in  the  depart¬ 
ment— but  what  has  happened  to 
her  interest  in  the  handbag?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  }ias  not  disappeared.  She 
should  he  reminded.  The  right  tvpe 
of  reminder  at  the  i)oint  of  sale 
would  show  her  the  advantages  of 


the  handbag,  its  various  uses,  its 
style  source,  the  fact  that  it  goes 
particularly  well  with  the  gloves  she 
has  just  purchased,  and  other  salient 
points. 

This  is  what  a  ‘‘merchandise 
sign”  is :  one  that  goes  further  than 
just  listing  the  product,  and  tells 
some  salient  points  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Placed  at  strategic  points, 
they  will  intere.st  the  customers. 
“Merchandise  signs"  cannot  he  a 
listing  of  the  product  and  its  quali¬ 
ties.  although  it  must  include  the.->e 
factors  hut  more  important  it 
has  to  attract  attention.  It  has  to 
dramatize  the  ])articular  merchan¬ 
dise  it  talks  of  and  make  Mrs.  .Smith 
feel  again  the  value  of  the  ])ro(hKt 
that  was  brought  to  her  attention  in 
the  window,  or  in  the  advertise 
ment. 

Dramatizing  Signs 

In  “dramatizing  signs”  it  is  well 
to  illustrate  the  sign  .showing  the 
product  in  use  with  a  well-planned 
ensemble  of  whatever  the  merchan¬ 
dise  suggests — possibly  slnnv  the 
origin  of  the  particular  style.  There 
are  numerous  angles  along  this  line. 
Sometimes  the  sign  can  Ik-  just  at¬ 
mospheric.  .\11  these  things  tend  to 
create  interest  in  the  customer  and 


Distinction  and  individuality  of  an  utter¬ 
ly  new  kind  are  given  yoiir  store  .  .  .  and 
fresh  interest  is  centered  at  points  of  sale 
.  .  .  when  coininon  signs  and  price  cards  are 
lettere<l  in  strong  relief  with  the  Plastic-Rite 
Pen. 


By  means  of  this  reniarkahle  instrunient. 
the  reproduction  of  trade-marked  names 
and  your  own  store  logotype  attracts  cus¬ 
tomer  attention  to  them  as  no  other  form  of 
writing  ever  has. 


Lettering  and  decorations  can  he  done  in 
color,  combination  of  colors,  and  colors 
haded  to  match  others.  This  feature  is 
pecially  desirable  during  holiday  sea¬ 
sons  or  regularly  scheduled  sales  events, 
because  it  adds  the  final  touch  in  toning  up 
your  store  .  .  .  completes  the  impression 
of  thorough  attention,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail  .  .  .  makes  your  store  outstanding. 


iiltiniatily  will  make  a  sale.  lie  helpful  without  the  impetus  of  a  particular  new  shade  and  that  it 

KememlH.‘r.  we  caimot  take  any-  other  advertisinjj  as  well  as  with  may  be  used  for  either  evening  or 

tliin»  for  granted;  that  most  people  that  help.  Think  of  the  many  thou-  daytime  wear,  1  would  he  more  in- 

woiil'l  rather  not  ask  questions ;  that  sands  of  jjeople  who  enter  a  store  terested. 

.some  people  resent  suggestive  sell-  to  make  a  single  purchase  and  who,  .Ml  of  us  wouUl  like  to  feel,  when 

ing  when  it  is  done  verl)ally.  Sales  once  in  the  store,  will  he  in  a  buying  making  a  inirchase,  that  an  item  has 
people  are  not  always  available,  nor  frame  of  mind.  Here  is  where  our  greater  utility  than  we  had  e.xpected 
are  thev  always  familiar  with  the  “merchandise  signs”  or  ‘‘point  of  even  though  it  is  style  merchan- 

correct  merchandi.se  to  suggest.  .\  sale”  advertising  can  again  shine,  disc.  Thus  our  ‘‘merchandise  sign” 

well  ])lanned  “merchandisi“  sign”  Do  not  let  the  customer  wonder  if  has  a  two-fold  advantage  which,  if 
will  overcome  these  (thstacles,  and  a  ])ercolator  can  make  si.x  or  eight  ])roperly  done,  will  again  boost  the 
will  be  received  ha])])ily  by  tbe  cus-  cups,  or  whether  it  is  chromium  score. 

tomer  rather  than  resented.  finished  or  not.  lie  sure  to  say  so.  As  the  subject  of  “merchandise 

The  “merchandise  sign”,  really  to  and  then  show  that  the  ])ercolator  signs”  becomes  more  popular  and 
do  a  job,  must  ajipear  to  be  entirely  has  other  unusnal  advantages,  developments  e.xpand,  we  will  hear 

different  from  our  regular  run  of  Create  a  “reason  why”  it  is  better  of  results.  The  uniformity  or  adap- 

signs.  1  hev  are  in  a  new  category  than  the  next  cotTee  maker,  and  tation  of  a  particular  type  of  sign 

and  are  not  expected  to  do  the  same  then  of  course  give  the  reasons,  for  an  event,  or  the  utilization  of 

type  of  joh  as  that  of  the  standard  .Also  remind  your  customer  of  the  new  sign  material  are  all  in  the 
sign  chosen  for  a  jiarticnlar  .store.  very  fine  blend  of  cotTee  in  the  gro-  offing,  fhe  latter  is  going  to  Ik- 

Xew  and  different  materials  should  eery  deiiartment.  This  is  not  far-  more  difficult,  as  it  will  be  up  to 

Ik-  used  from  time  to  time.  Differ-  fetched.  It  is  good  sense  and  will  the  individual  store  to  dig  down 

ent  shapes,  colors,  and  uni(|ue  let-  mean  more  .sales.  and  find  new  and  different  mate- 

tering  may  all  be  emiiloyecl  so  as  .Styled  merchandise  may  be  <lra-  rials.  Unfortunately,  research  in  re- 
to  take  these  signs  away  from  the  mati/.ed  still  further.  As  a  puchas-  gard  to  signs  and  displays  is  .some- 

iiorinal  type  of  sign  and  make  them  er.  1  want  to  he  sure  of  the  current  times  neglected, 

distinctive.  style  of  what  1  am  huying.  1  am  However,  the  romance  and  inter- 

Xo  -they  are  not  going  to  make  more  likely  to  believe  in  the  au-  est  in  this  work  and  the  “digging 

a  store  look  chea]).  I'hat  is.  if  a  thenticity  of  a  sign  than  the  word  down”  for  its  various  developments 

proper  st-lection  an<l  gofxl  taste  are  of  a  sales  jierson  whose  knowledge  are  what  promise  to  make  this  busi- 

irsed.  RatlK-r.  they  will  helj)  to  at-  I  know  is  necessarily  limited.  If  the  ness  of  “merchandise  signs”  of  great 

tract.  sign  indicates  that  a  well-known  importance  and  significance  to  every 

“Merchandi.se  signs”  are  going  to  couturier  has  announced  the  use  of  merchant. 


Signs  are  made  to  be  seen.  Do  eiisttnners 
see  yours?  They  will  .  .  .  and  without  half- 
trying  .  .  ,  when  the  Showcard  ^  riter  snaps 
them  up  with  the  amazing  Plastic-Rite  Pen, 

It  puts  new  life  in  signs  ,  .  .  makes  them 
stami  out  more  prominently  wherever  they 
are  .  .  .  gives  them  still  greater  force  and 
appeal  and  selling  potver  .  .  .  simply  hy 
doing  something  to  them  never  done  before. 

Compare  present  signs  in  flat  lettering 
with  those  done  in  the  new  raised  lettering, 
and  the  difference  is  almost  incredible.  Not 
alone  in  appearance,  hut  also  in  clarity, 
visibility,  durability  .  .  .  and  in  variety  of 
materials  to  which  the  plastic  wax  can  l)e 
applied.  This  means  all  kinds  of  signs  .  .  . 
not  just  signs  on  cardboard. 

Note  the  punch  and  character  so  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  signs  reproduced  on  the  following 
page. 


)l?lRt 
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FAMOUS  NAMES 


Poured  by  a  Pen! 


Kacli  ol  llit-x-  iKiiiM's  is  iaiiiiliiir 
to  Noii.  Hut  (lid  any  otlior  im(‘|Iio(I 
ol  r(‘|tro(iiH‘iii»  (Ikmii  striko  you 
willi  «‘oni;>arald(‘  lorcc?  1\(*  .  .  . 
Il(‘(■atls(‘  no  otlior  niclliod  ”iv(‘s 
i-oniparaldo  i'(‘snlts! 


I'or  cxainplc.  the  air-hriish 
ni(‘tliod  is  ns(‘d  to  f;iv(‘  tin* 
ol  raised  letleriii'j.  I'lie  Plastie- 
Hite  i*en  aelnall\  |iidduees  it.  So 
why  h(‘  salislied  with  an  iniilalion 
wIkmi  the  real  tiling  ean  h<‘  had 
just  as  easily,  just  as  ((iiiekly.  and 
at  iKtt  iniieh  dilleri'iiee  in  e<»st? 


I  hat  s  why  W('  say  in  all  sin- 
eerit)  .  .  .  place  ytnir  store  above 
eoinpetition  as  to  dr(‘ss.  appt'ar- 
anee.  individuality  .  .  .  hy  pnttin<( 
ytnir  sijiiis  in  a  class  aloin*  as 
to  attractiveness,  eharaeti'r.  sales 
punch  .  .  .  hy  ('(|iiippin<£  your 
Showcard  l)(‘partinent  with  tin* 
new  IMastie-Kit Pen. 
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AMERICAS  SMARTEST  CHROME  FURNITURE 


THE  McKAY  COMPANY  •  McKAY  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


^  1.  Beautiful — lustrous — modern 

2.  Durable  finish — frames — joints 

3.  Luxuriously  comfortable 

4.  Low  maintenance  cost 

5.  Long  service— lasting  economy 

6.  Sturdy  and  creak-proof 

7.  Compact  in  form. 

8.  Easily  cleaned — sanitary 

9.  Less  fire  hazard 

10.  Frames  do  not  chip  or  splinter 

11.  Steel  frames  unaffected  by  climate 


152-X  Chair — 452-X  Footstool 


361  Chair — Also  niaile  2  and  3  I’assenger 
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FOREWORD 


IF  you  have  been  on  the  furniture  sales  floor  for  long, 
you  are  ImjiukI  to  have  heard  conniarisons  drawn 
Ix-tween  the  sale  of  cosnietics,  motor-cars,  non-essen¬ 
tials  of  various  kinds,  and  furniture  or  honiefurnish- 
ings.  Invariably  the  furnishings  get  a  black-eye  from 
the  standiM)int  of  volume,  (juality  or  almost  any  other 
angle  the  writer  or  speaker  develops. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  numlK*r  of  pet  alibis  have  l)een 
born  in  the  trade  and  industry.  Does  it  by  any  chance 
hapiH-n  that  we  are  possibly  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
business  in  this  field? 

Certainly  not!  We  offer  the  following  as  conclusive 
proof : 

“The  last  thing  jx^ople  think  of  is  their  homes ;  times 
have  changed.  Folks  buy  new  cars  to  ‘keep  up  with 
the  Joneses’.  Furniture  lasts  too  long;  the  replacement 
|)eri(Kl  is  not  scxm  enough.  A  family  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  furniture;  they  have  to  have  these  other  things.” 

Do  any  of  these  sound  familiar? 

Isn’t  it  alx)ut  time  that  we  exploded  these  fallacies 
which  have  helped  keep  furniture  sales  far  behind  the 
rightful  place  they  should  occupy  in  both  good  and  bad 
times?  If  these  assertions  are  untrue,  then  we  should 
face  the  facts  as  they  really  are  and  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves  any  longer. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  jx^ople  of  this  country  think 
last  of  their  homes.  Read  American  history,  scan  the 
daily  paper,  listen  to  the  news  broadcasts  .  .  .  you’ll 
find  everywhere  you  turn  actual  sacrifice  and  heroism 
having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  family  and  home. 
You  can  disj)rove  alibi  number  one  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell. 

Folks  wouldn’t  lx*  buying  a  new  car  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses  if  the  Joneses  hadn’t  bought  a  new  car. 
Suppose  the  Joneses  had  purchased  a  new  living-room 
outfit,  or  refurnished  their  home !  Isn’t  it  apparent  that 
we  haven't  gone  about  it  to  get  the  Joneses  interested 
in  our  proposition  and  spend  their  money  with  us,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  someone  else  get  it? 

As  for  re])lacement.  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  automobiles 
last  a  great  deal  longer  than  most  people  keep  them? 
Most  cars  are  traded  in  while  they  still  have  years 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  use  ahead  of  them.  WHY? 
because  anf)ther  industry  has  out-smarted  us?  Xot  en- 
tirelv,  hut  largely  because  that  industrv  HAS  BUILT 
UP  A  GLAMOUR  AND  DESIRE  FOR  ITS 
PRODUCT  THAT  WE  HAVE  MISTAKENLY 
taken  AS  A  M.ATTER  OF  COURSE. 

Folks  can't  get  along  without  furniture,  in  spite  of 
what  we  may  sometimes  think  to  the  contrary.  If  you 
believe  this  time-honored  alibi,  try  it  for  yourself  some¬ 
time.  It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about  packing  boxes  for 
tables,  springs  set  on  the  floor,  and  so  on.  But  just 


attempt  setting  up  housekeeping  that  way  and  see  what 
ha[)jHms.  It  is  just  another  of  those  good  old  excuses 
with  which  we  have  in  the  past  salved  our  consciences. 
Isn’t  it  time  that  we  chuck  such  things  out  of  our  mental 
storehouses,  as  we  make  a  clean  sweep  of  such  untruths, 
and  start  in  with  new  life  and  vitality  to  do  a  job  we 
have  been  all  too  long  in  doing? 

( )ne  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  past  has  been 
the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  our  prcxluct,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  sales  assistance,  the  irresistible  drive  that  these 
other  industries  have  lx;hind  them.  Whereas  much 
thought,  energy  and  money  have  Ixen  spent  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  manufacturing  methods  in  this  field,  fur¬ 
niture  has  more  or  less  been  given  the  furniture  sales¬ 
man  with  the  ultimatum,  ‘‘There  it  is.  It’s  a  natural! 
.Sell  it!” 

.4etor,  Allvisor,  Counselor,  Friend 

-A  furniture  and  homefurnishings  salesman  must  be 
all  these,  and  more,  if  he  is  to  top  his  profession.  F'or 
selling  furniture  can  lx?,  and  is  a  profession,  with  many 
who  have  caught  the  vision  of  an  opportunity  that  is 
ours.  There  are  times  when  physical  illness,  life’s  irri¬ 
tations,  clashing  personalities,  and  the  like,  call  for  act¬ 
ing  which  may  surpass  that  of  a  Barrymore,  an  Arliss, 
or  any  other  professional  mime  of  the  day.  F'or  our 
task  is  to  sell  and  serve,  no  matter  what  our  personal 
problems  of  the  moment  may  be. 

The  fine  thing  about  being  a  furniture  and  home¬ 
furnishings  salesman  is  the  fact  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  legitimate  business,  this  is  one.  For  it  is  our  privilege 
to  help  shape  the  homes  of  the  nation,  and  indirectly 
the  coming  generation  being  reared  in  these  homes. 

.All  too  often  we  forget  that  customers  look  upon  us 
as  advisors.  They  want  us  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and 
how.  And  for  every  friend  we  make  by  living  up  to 
this  opportunity,  we  multiply  the  ever-widening  circle 
of  our  intluence.  Your  imagination  will  tell  you  what 
this  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 

.And  so.  this  Ixjok  is  lx)rn  out  of  the  travail  of  one 
of  the  greatest  businesses  in  the  universe,  that  of  home¬ 
making.  In  reality  it  is  you  who  have  written  it.  For 
many  of  you  will  recognize  in  its  chapter  headings  ma¬ 
terial  you  have  time  and  again  said  you  needed  and 
wanted,  to  do  the  job  in  the  manner  it  should  be  done. 
It  cannot,  because  of  physical  limitation,  contain  much 
that  might  be  includeil  as  useful.  But  it  is  hoped  you 
will  find  it  packed  with  usable,  practical  material  that. 
])roperly  put  to  work  in  your  everyday  selling,  will 
carry  you  well  on  the  way  to  whatever  objective  you 
set  for  yourself.  .And  when  you  reach  that  objective, 
you  will  find  it  an  easy  step  forward  to  another,  and 
another,  depending  upon  the  goal  you  have  in  mind. 

—THE  AUTHOR. 
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BEHIND  THIS  FAMOUS  TRADEMARK 


Are  71  Years  of  Manufacturing  Fine  Bedroom  Furniture 


Twelve  weeks,  on  the 
average,  are  required  to 
build  a  group  of  Widdi- 
comb  bedroom  pieces. 

First  of  all,  the  wood  must 
be  seasoned  until  it  is 
sweet  and  dry  and  work¬ 
able.  Then  the  cabinet 
work  calls  for  much  hand 
craftmanship,  which  must 
not  be  hurried,  for  our  men 
take  pride  in  their  work. 

Many  of  them  have  worked 
at  our  benches  25,  30, 
yes  40  years.  One,  in  fact, 

55  years.  As  an  example 
of  our  precision  standards, 

Widdicomb  cabinet  drawers,  after  a  lifetime  of  use,  are 
found  to  still  work  smoothly.  Because  of  this  thorough¬ 
ness,  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover,  in  American  homes  today, 

Widdicomb  pieces  which  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  generations,  and  are  still  fine  to  the  touch, 
and  lovely  to  behold,  and  are  cherished  as  heirlooms. 

Old  English.  On  walnut  we  use  a  hand  {j 
waxed  finish,  and  on  all  modern  furniture,  j 
the  best  lacquer  rubbed  by  hand.  |j 

Widdicomb  bedroom  groups  are  styled  in  | 
the  two  French  periods  Louis  XV  and  Louis  | 
XVI,  in  the  several  18th  century  English  j 
periods,  and  in  the  modern.  Our  tradition- 
als  are  authentic,  and  marked  by  original 
interpretive  genius,  and  Widdicomb  mod-  j 
erns  are  gay  and  spirited  in  line  and  color. 

THE  WIDDICOMB  FURNITURE  COMPANY  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS  I 


Veneers  of  exotic  woods  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth  are  found  on  Widdicomb  furni¬ 
ture,  selected  for  their  colorful  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  figures,  and  arranged  in  arresting 
patterns.  We  were  the  first  to  introduce 
American  dyed  woods  in  furniture,  and 
eight  years  ago  we  pioneered  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Acacia,  now  in  wide  commer¬ 
cial  use.  Much  care  is  given  to  our  finishes, 
to  make  them  rich  and  lasting.  For  fine 
mahogany  we  have  developed  a  mellow 


Dresser  of  Georgian  Group  in 
Swirl  Mahogany 
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INTRODUCTION 


ISeiv  Homes  for  America 

RKAL  estate  authorities  estimate  there  are  needed 
at  the  time  this  is  written  (Sejrt.  1936)  not  less 
than  a  million  housinjf  units  to  take  care  of  the 
active  demand  for  homes.  Even  with  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  building  program,  these  authorities  say  the  Imild- 
ing  industry  will  Ik?  strained  to  produce  as  many  as 
•400, (XX)  new  homes  per  year  by  1940. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
relieve  real-estate  of  taxes,  levying  them  on  some  other 
form  of  wealth.  This  will  help  stimulate  the  building 
and  owning  of  homes  by  individuals  who  a  few  years 
ago  felt  it  cheaper  to  rent  whatever  they  could  get. 

Until  1934  home  building  was  almost  at  a  standstill. 
But  in  that  year,  about  30,000  new  homes  were  built. 
In  1935  the  numl)er  increased  to  between  85.000  and 
90.000  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1936  alMuit  175,000 
will  lx?  comjdeted. 

\’irtually  no  building  for  five  or  six  years,  the  wear¬ 
ing  out  and  obsolescence  of  old  homes,  the  many  new 
marriages  which  have  been  consummated  after  wait¬ 
ing  for  lK?tter  times,  increased  population,  the  sejiarat- 
ing  of  many  related  families  living  together  during  the 
depression — all  of  these  things  have  worked  over  this 
six-year  period  to  produce  a  great  dammed-up  demand 
for  homes  which  is  now  beginning  to  How  at  a  rapidly 
increasing  rate. 

Low-cost  housing  resulting  from  new  materials, 
niethorls,  factory-made  units  for  setting  up  inexpensive 
small  homes  and  the  like  are  also  working  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  families,  self-owned 
homes. 


Aside  from  the  increase  in  commissions  on  such 
sales,  there  is  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  in  know¬ 
ing  that  you  have  advised  your  customer  right,  to  the 
Ix'st  of  your  ability.  Such  customers  are  the  greatest 
business-getters  you  could  have  working  for  you.  For 
when  they  and  their  friends  come  to  your  store  they 
will  insist  upon  you  working  with  them,  even  though 
they  have  to  wait  when  you  are  busy. 

The  Replacement  Market 

There  is  another  source  of  business  which  is  possibly 
greater  than  that  caused  by  the  building  of  new  homes. 
It  is  the  replacement  of  worn-out,  broken  furniture 
which  folks  have  managed  to  get  along  with  as  long  as 
they  possibly  could,  hut  which  they  are  now  replacing 
through  choice  or  absolute  necessity. 

■Any  retail  salesman  can  double,  triple,  perha])s  quad- 
.riiple  his  personal  income  if  he  cares  to  spend  .some 
time  analyzing  this  great  jwtential  source  of  business 
within  the  trading-area  of  his  store,  and  then  goes 
after  it. 

From  among  your  jx*rsonal  acquaintances,  try  to 
think  of  any  who  have  lK?en  married  and  keeping  house 
for  ten  years  or  tuore,  who  do  not  need  several  new 
l)ieces  of  furniture  in  their  homes  at  this  moment.  This 
will  lx*  more  especially  true  in  homes  where  there 
are  children.  But  without  exception  you  will  find  it 
to  lx*  so  in  every  one  you  bring  to  mind.  Then  sit  down 
and  figure  out  how  many  such  homes  there  are  within 
a  ten.  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  hundred  mile  radius  of 
your  store.  Sort  of  makes  one’s  head  swim  to  think 
of  the  actual  potentialities  which  exist,  doesn’t  it? 

.And  of  still  more  interest  is  the  fact  that  most  such 
families  are  in  lx*tter  financial  situation  than  those  just 
starting  out  in  new  homes.  Consequently  they  have 
more  money  to  spend. 

Further  than  that,  such  prospects  have  oftentimes 
purchased  cheap,  not-so-good  furniture  in  the  past,  and 
they  know  what  happens  when  it  is  given  everyday 
usage.  So  without  any  selling  on  your  part  at  all,  these 
customers  are  generally  in  a  higher  price-range  class 
than  the  former.  They  are  the  group  of  homemakers 
who  have  recently  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  sale 
of  fine  period  traditional  furniture. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  more?  A’’our  mind  is  probably 
well  ahead  of  our  thought  in  what  this  can  mean  to 
you.  if  you  start  properly  to  build  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  yourself  and  your  store. 

A'ou  might  break  these  two  classifications  down  into 
any  number  of  types  of  customers,  but  practically  every 
immediate  prospective  sale  you  have  to  make  will  be 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  major  divisions.  By 
di]>lomatically  discovering  which  classification  each 
customer  you  wait  on  comes  under,  you  will  know  bet¬ 
ter  where  to  start  and  how  to  conduct  the  sale  properly. 


Why  should  this  lx*  of  tremendous  im|x>rtance  to  us? 
Because  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  home-building 
activity,  there  is  also  generated  a  market  for  furniture 
and  homefurnishings.  So  it  is  with  more  than  mere 
passive  interest  that  we  observe  these  developments 
which  have  already  made  themselves  felt  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  United  States. 

One’s  first  thought  might  lx*  that  low-cost  housing 
means  low-cost  furnishings.  But  this  is  neither  always 
true  nor  always  desirable  for  the  homemaker.  How 
these  homes  are  furnished  will  depend  largely  u]X)n  you, 
and  you.  and  you  who  are  reading  this  lx)ok. 

There  are  some  instances  where  it  will  seem  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  the  new  homeowner  to  select  other 
than  the  most  inexpensive  things  available.  .And  yet. 
if  you  gain  your  customer’s  confidence  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  family’s  monthly  budget,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  lx?  able  to  discover  some  manner  of  budgeting 
income  .so  that  they  may  readily  afford  furniture  more 
durable.  lx*tter-styled,  of  the  kind  you  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  sell.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  such 
sales  mean  more  profit  for  your  department  .  .  .  and 
for  you  personally. 
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PART  ONE 

CASE  GOODS  •  OCCASIONAL  PIECES 


CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Woods  Used  in  Furniture 


CASE-GOODS  is  the  name 
given  any  furniture  in  which 
cases  such  as  china  closets, 
buffets,  dressers,  chests,  and  the  like 
are  used.  So  ordinarily  a  factory 
making  bedroom  or  dining  room  fur¬ 
niture  is  called  a  case-goods  factory. 

Occasional  furniture  is  the  term 
by  which  the  trade  refers  to  all  sorts 
of  odd  pieces,  usually  comparatively 
small  in  size,  such  as  living-room 
tables  of  various  sorts,  small  cabi¬ 
nets,  desks,  whatnots  and  the  like. 
Quite  naturally  the  greater  amount 
of  both  fine-cabinet  woods  and  the 
more  ordinary  species  are  used  in 
the  making  of  case-goods  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces.  Also,  in  volume  of 
sales  such  furniture  accounts  for  a 
goodly  portion  of  every  salesman’s 
business. 

Wood  is  one  of  those  every-day 
commodities  with  which  we  are  all 
so  familiar  that  we  give  it  scarcely 
a  second  thought.  So  many  things 
are  made  of  wood  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  commonplace  to 
everyone.  And  yet,  wood  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  things 
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which  Nature  has  placed  on  this 
planet  of  ours.  And  as  for  being 
commonplace,  if  we  but  had  the  time 
and  space,  an  entire  book  might  be 
devoted  to  the  romance  and  adven¬ 
ture  attendant  on  the  cutting  and 
manufacture  of  furniture  lumber, 
without  even  so  much  as  going  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  the  point  where  it 
reaches  the  factory. 

Although  many  fabricated  mate¬ 
rials  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
making  of  household  furniture,  for 
the  most  part  wood  is  still  used,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  Wood  is  a  material  that  is 
readly  worked  by  the  artisan 
in  a  manner  difficult  to  do  with 
any  other  yet  discovered. 

(2)  Wood  is  heavy  enough  for  fur¬ 
niture  needs,  yet  not  so  heavy 
but  that  it  can  be  easily  moved 
about  by  the  housekeeper. 

(3)  Wood  does  not  get  so  cold,  nor 
so  hot  as  most  other  materials, 
it  does  not  have  the  cold  in¬ 
animate  feel  of  certain  others. 


(4)  When  hanged  and  bumped 
wood  fibres  give  off  little  sound. 
Wood  is  comparatively  quiet 
as  compared  with  other  things 
from  which  experimental  fur¬ 
niture  has  been  made. 

(5)  Wood  furniture  is  easy  to  re¬ 
pair  when  damaged,  which 
means  a  low  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance  for  the  homemaker. 

It  appears  that  wood  is  almost  an 
ideal  substance  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  put. 

“Now,”  you  say.  “suppose  we 
start  in  the  forest  from  which  the 
timber  comes  and  follow  it  right 
through  every  operation  until  it 
reaches  the  store.  That  should  give 
us  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  make  a  dining-room  or 
bedroom  suite.” 

So  it  would.  But  that  is  easier 
said  than  done.  For  wood  differs 
from  wool,  or  cotton,  or  any  one  of 
many  other  raw'  materials  used  in 
rugs,  or  draperies  or  other  articles 
for  home  use.  Because  there  are  not 
one.  or  two,  or  three  different  kinds 
of  wood  to  consider,  but  literally 
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forty  or  fifty  entirely  different 
species  which  appear  in  furniture  on 
the  average  retail  floor  almost  any 
day  in  the  year.  For  wood  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  term  covering  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  trees,  any  one  of  which  may 
not  be  at  all  like  another,  excepting 
that  each  is  a  hard  fibrous  substance. 
To  attempt  to  visit  the  native  habi¬ 
tats  of  those  varieties  used  in  furni¬ 
ture  alone  would  mean  that  we  must 
travel  entirely  around  the  globe, 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 

“Is  all  wood  equally  suited  for 
furniture?’’  you  ask. 

The  answer  to  this  question  might 
well  be,  “Yes,  and  no !’’ 

For  good  wood  of  almost  any 
species  may  have  its  place  in  the 
making  of  furniture.  But  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  wood  which  have 
demonstrated  their  especial  desir¬ 
ability  and  adaptability  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  alK)ve  the  others.  Perhaps  the 
two  most  popular  woods  on  the  fur¬ 
niture  floor  today,  as  well  as  the  two 
best  known  to  the  ordinary  home¬ 
maker,  are  Walnut  and  Mahogany. 

Walnut  .  .  .  Any  of  us  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  or  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  countryside  in  Autumn, 
are  familiar  with  the  American  or 
Black  Walnut  tree  which  drops  its 
heavy-shelled  nuts  covered  with  a 
thick  protective  husk  containing  a 
brown  stain  of  pungent  odor.  This 
odor  is  readily  detected  when  the 
wood  is  being  worked  in  the  factory 
and  often  lingers  in  drawers  or  in¬ 
side  cases  even  after  they  reach  the 
sales  floor.  There  are  few  if  any 
Walnut  forests,  or  even  large 
groves,  in  the  United  States.  The 
trees  are  ordinarily  interspersed 
with  other  hardwoods  and  often  the 
finest  specimens  cut  are  lone  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  the  op)en  by  themselves. 
Because  they  are  of  such  value, 
specialists  are  employed  to  keep  a 
current  record  of  every  bit  of  stand¬ 
ing  Walnut  in  this  country  as  well 
as  much  of  the  Circassian  Walnut 
which  is  quite  scarce  and  grows  in 
Europe. 

Because  its  butt  and  burl  have  a 
most  beautiful  and  extravagant  fig¬ 
ure  when  cut  into  veneer,  W’alnut 
has  been  much  used  to  ornament 
cheap  “borax”  furniture  of  the 
flashier  type.  For  this  reason.  Wal¬ 
nut  is  sometimes  disparaged  by  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  know  that  many 
of  the  finest  museum  pieces,  as  well 
as  outstanding  creations  by  present- 
day  designers,  are  of  Walnut.  For 
centuries  it  has  been,  used  for  fine 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  for  distinc¬ 
tive  paneling,  for  expensive  gun 


WALNUT  GRAINS 


Plain  quartered  slieed  Walnut. 


Plain  sliced  Walnut  matched 
to  show  hutterfly  figure. 


Plain  rotary  cut  Walnut. 


stocks — in  fact  wherever  there  has 
been  need  for  a  wood  with  a  fine 
grain,  beautifully  colored.  It  warps 
but  little  when  properly  dried,  and 
keeps  its  dark,  rich  brown  color 
without  fading.  In  fact  it  ages  beau¬ 
tifully,  taking  on  a  soft,  mellow  tone 
as  it  grows  older  with  use.  For 
distinctive  Walnut  grains,  see  the 
illustrations  on  this  page. 

Mahogany  .  .  .  Peculiarly  this 
remarkalile  wood  is  also  a  native 
American.  But  we  must  travel  far 
south  to  reach  its  natural  habitat. 
For  genuine  Mahoganv  grows 
ONLY  IN  TROPICAL'  AMER¬ 
ICA.  and  is  of  the  botanical  genus 
known  as  Stvictciiia.  There  is  also 
another  wood  of  the  genus  Khaya, 
growing  in  .Africa,  which  is  so  close¬ 
ly  related  in  color,  figure  and  struc¬ 
ture  to  Szi'ictciiia,  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  true  and  genuine  Mahogany 
and  used  as  such.  It  is  ordinarily 
designated  by  manufacturers  as 
“.African  Mahogany”  and  many  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  the  .American  genus,  largely 
because  it  does  not  vary  so  much  in 
weight,  color  and  hardness  as  does 
the  other.  Cuban  Mahogany  is  es- 
])ecially  sought  after  because  of  its 
firm,  dense  structure  and  its  deep, 
rich  color.  It  is  comparatively 
scarce,  and  only  a  few  factories  are 
able  to  obtain  it. 

Natural  Alahogany  wood  is  sel¬ 
dom  red  in  color,  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  It  ranges  from  many 
shades  of  soft  pinks,  shell  or  coral 
colors  to  rich,  reddish  browns.  As 
it  ages  it  has  a  tendency  to  darken, 
which  accounts  for  the  deep,  glow¬ 
ing  appearance  fine  old  pieces  have 
after  years  of  service.  Both  Szvie- 
tenia  and  Khaya  have  distinctive 
grains,  which  when  properly  cut  for 
veneers  produce  most  beautiful  fig¬ 
ures.  They  shrink,  warp,  or  check 
scarcely  at  all  (excepting  fine  crotch 
figures  which  in  time  will  check). 
They  are  of  proper  hardness  to  re¬ 
sist  damage  in  every  day  use,  and 
they  have  the  romantic  history  of 
the  past  about  them.  Illustrations 
on  the  next  page  show  characteristic 
Mahogany  grain  and  figure. 

Red  Gum  .  .  .  This  is  the  wood 
most  often  used  to  simulate 
Walnut  and  Mahogany.  .Also  more 
than  a  third  of  all  veneer  is  cut 
from  various  species  of  Gum.  It  is 
a  southern  hardwood,  somewhat 
softer  than  northern  hardwoods, 
and  makes  a  good  cabinet  wood.  It 
can  be  spotted  by  even  an  amateur 
because  of  its  uniform  texture  and 
lack  of  pin-grain  or  pores.  Also,  it 
usually  finishes  a  slightly  different 
color  than  Walnut  or  Mahogany, 
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not  liaving  the  natural  tone  and  life 
the  real  wood  has. 

In  more  inexpensive  furniture,  the 
entire  piece  may  be  Gum  excepting 
tops  and  fronts.  In  medium-priced 
pieces  Gum  is  used  for  solid  parts. 
Good  Gum  posts,  legs,  and  frames 
with  fine  Mahogany  or  Walnut  tops, 
panels,  drawer-fronts  and  the  like, 
are  much  to  lx?  preferred  to  solid 
pieces  of  cheap  Walnut  or  Mahog¬ 
any  lumlxT  poorly  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared.  which  sell  for  the  same  price 
or  less.  There  is  no  reason  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  combination  pieces  contain¬ 
ing  Gum.  The  important  thing 
is  to  know  whether  a  piece  or  suite 
is  solid  Walnut  or  Mahogany,  all 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  or  combina¬ 
tion  Walnut  or  Mahogany,  and  tell 
your  customer  the  truth  alxait  it. 
Gum  has  been  used  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  have  the  advantages  of 
fine  styling,  good  construction  and 
Ix'autiful  figure  in  the  face-woods  at 
a  price  which  most  can  afford  and 
which  would  otherwise  lx*  far  more 
than  the  average  budgets  would 
stand. 

MapU‘  .  .  .  This  cheerful  native 
wfxxl  is  probably  next  in  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is  much  used  for  Colonial 
reproductions.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  species  of  the  wood,  hard  Maple 
(sometimes  called  Sugar  Maple  or 
Rock  Maple)  and  soft  Maple.  The 
difference  is  largely  in  the  hardness 
of  the  wood,  the  hard  Maple  being 
naturally  much  superior  to  the  soft 
for  furniture.  This  will  explain  why 
there  is  sometimes  such  a  seeming 
difference  in  price  in  Maple  pieces. 
As  in  everything  else,  the  lower 
price  is  possible  because  of  cheaper- 
grade  wood  and  construction. 

Birdseye  Maple  is  a  figure  (gen¬ 
erally  used  in  veneer)  caused  by  the 
buds  or  imperfections  in  certain 
sugar  Maple  logs.  Curly  Maple  is 
another  variety  of  the  hard  species 
with  a  heautifid  wavy  figure  much 
used  in  bedroom  furniture  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces. 

Sometimes  staple  is  given  a 
special  antique,  patina-like  finish, 
and  called  Hurawood.  Various 
manufacturers  have  special  colors 
and  finishes  they  have  developed  .so 
that  it  is  easy  to  spot  a  piece  from 
their  lines  lx?cause  of  its  appearance. 
Maple’s  natural  color  ranges  from 
white  to  amlx'r  or  honey  color,  some 
logs  having  a  reddish  cast.  Much 
Maple  is  now  finished  in  a  shade  to 
simulate  Cherry,  which  seems  to  be 
a  popular  color  at  the  moment.  Re¬ 
cently  Curly  Maple  has  made  its 
appearance  in  contemporary  ^lod- 
ern  furniture,  chemically  bleached 


Plain  !i|ripe  Mahogany. 


Flat  out  Mahogany. 


Mahogany  crotch. 


and  treated  by  a  secret  process  to 
retain  a  uniform  white-grey  color, 
and  called  White  Harewood.  Or¬ 
dinary  !Maple  is  also  bleached  white 
for  more  inexpensive  modern  suites. 

It  is  also  used  in  combination  with 
other  so-called  fine  cabinet  woods, 
stained  and  treated  to  simulate 
them.  Because  of  its  denseness  and 
hardness  it  is  probably  preferable  to 
Gum  for  such  use. 

Oak  .  .  .  This  is  a  splendid 
cabinet  wood,  growing  abundantly 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Probably  not  more  than 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  varieties  of  the 
many,  are  used  in  making  furniture. 
Because  of  its  e.xploitation  and 
abuse  in  the  era  of  “Golden  Oak’’, 
Ix'cause  of  its  use  in  very  cheap 
furniture  and  lx?cause  styles  in 
which  it  is  properly  used  have  not 
lx*en  ])opularized,  it  has  failed  in 
recent  years  to  take  the  public  fancy 
in  ordinary  and  medium-priced  com¬ 
mercial  grades.  .\lso,  women  have 
an  idea  that  its  weight  and  structure 
make  Oak  furniture  difficult  to 
move.  Its  various  grains  and  tex¬ 
ture.  its  great  structural  strength 
and  adaptability  have  made  it  a 
favorite  with  church  furniture 
makers.  It  takes  carving  magnifi¬ 
cently.  Some  of  the  most  exjK'nsive 
Ix'droom  and  dining-room  suites 
constructed  for  fine  homes  of  mas¬ 
sive  projxu  tions  are  of  Oak  and  run 
as  high  as  $10,000  and  $12,000  at 
retail.  It  is  also  used  in  inexpensive 
breakfast-room  suites  and  when 
proi)erly  finished  its  grain  produces 
a  very  beautiful  effect.  There  is 
probably  no  more  durable  wood,  nor 
stronger,  than  Oak. 

*  *  * 

The  following  woods  deserve 
mention,  although  they  do  not  play 
so  important  a  part  in  furniture 
structure  as  the  preceding  five 
.species. 

CHERRY  ...  A  native  American 
wood  largely  used  in  Colonial  pieces  and 
Early  American  reproductions.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  real  Cherry  furniture 
is  made  because  of  its  relative  scarcity. 
It  was  one  of  the  fruitwoods  used  by 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country. 

BIRCH  .  .  .  This  important  northern 
hardwood  is  cut  from  the  whitebark 
trees  every  visitor  into  the  north  woods 
invariably  i)eels  because  of  its  tough 
paper-like  structure,  although  yellow  and 
red  Birch  are  most  used  for  furniture, 
both  solid  and  in  plywood.  Some  inex¬ 
pensive  lines  are  made  entirely  of  Birch. 
It  is  often  stained  to  simulate  Mahogany. 

BEECH  .  .  .  This  wood  grows  in 
.\merica  and  in  Europe,  and  is  a  dense, 
hard  species  much  like  hard  Maple.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  Provincial  suites, 
being  one  of  the  nutwoods  originally 
used  for  such  furniture.  More  often  it 
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appears  in  frames,  rochers,  chair  backs 
(especially  bent-wood)  and  in  drawer 
sides  and  guides. 

CHESTNUT  .  .  .  This  wood  is  seldom 
used  for  surface  parts  liecause  of  its 
soft  texture  that  will  not  stand  hard  us¬ 
age.  It  is  a  fine  core-wood  on  which  to 
glue  finely-figured  face  veneers,  for  it  is 
light,  takes  the  glue  readily,  holding  fast. 

ELM  .  .  .  The  use  of  Elm  in  furniture 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  principal 
varieties  are  Gray,  White,  American, 
Slippery  and  Rock  Elm,  all  growing  in 
this  country.  When  properly  cut.  Elm 
has  a  very  distinctive  figure,  making  a 
beautiful  face  veneer,  in  which  form  it 
appears  on  some  very  expensive  suites. 
Because  it  warps  and  pulls  so  much  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  except 
with  finest  cabinet  work,  manufacturers 
generally  use  Asjien  or  Imported  I’oplar 
in  place  of  it. 

POPLAR  AND  MAGNOLIA  .  .  . 
Yellow  Poplar  and  Magnolia  resemble 
each  other,  both  having  uniform  texture 
and  straight  grain.  Poplar  is  chielly  used 
for  veneer  core,  or  cross  banding  over 
the  core  under  the  face  veneer,  or  for 
some  such  unexposed  part.  Magnolia 
is  harder  and  is  therefore  sometimes  used 
as  a  surface  wood  in  cheaper  types  oi 
furniture. 

ASPEN  .  .  .  Generally  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  comparatively  rare  face-veneers  cut 
from  imported  Poplar  logs.  Aspen  Crotch 
makes  a  beautiful  effect  when  laid  by  the 
skilled  artisan.  Because  of  its  scarcity  it 
commands  a  high  price  and  is  used  only 
injhe  finer  grades  of  furniture. 

BLACK  GUM  and  TUPELO  .  .  . 
'I'hese  are  Southern  Hardwoods  used  in 
inexpensive  furniture.  Unless  care  is 
taken  in  drying  and  preparation  both 
have  a  tendency  to  warp  badly.  They 
take  a  beautiful  finish,  and  also  appear 
in  painted  breakfast  suites  and  the  like. 
Tupelo,  especially  the  softer  and  spongier 
wood,  is  used  for  core  stock. 

BASSWOOD  .  .  .  This  quick-grow¬ 
ing  native  wood  is  used  in  cheapest,  u;i- 
finished  furniture.  It  is  very  soft,  white 
or  pale  brow’n  in  color  and  makes  an 
excellent  core  stock. 

TANGUILE  AND  LAUAAN  .  .  . 
Possibly  no  wood  has  caused  so  much 
controversy  as  have  these  two  species 
since  they  came  into  more  general  use 
in  the  furniture  industry  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  You  undoubtedly  will 
recognize  them  instantly  by  the  name  of 
“Philippine  Mahogany”,  around  which 
all  the  argument  has  centered.  Both  of 
them  originate  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  resemble  genuine  Mahogany  largely 
in  pore  structure  of  certain  trees.  When 
stained  their  color  is  much  the  same  as 
the  real  article.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
resemblance  at  all  in  appearance,  struc¬ 
ture  and  various  properties.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  lesser  impor¬ 
tance  which  at  one  time  were  marketed 
together  with  these  two  under  the  com¬ 
mon  designation  “Philippine  Mahogany”. 
Unfortunately  certain  manufacturers  and 
retailers  became  careless  in  their  desig¬ 
nation  of  furniture  constructed  from 
these  woods,  and  much  of  it  was  sold  to 
the  public  as  genuine  Mahogany.  Some¬ 
times  this  was  through  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  seller ;  sometimes  it  was  with 
deliberate  intent.  In  consequence  the 
matter  finally  came  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  ordered  that  the 
term  “Mahogany”  must  not  be  used  to 
designate  other  than  wood  of  the  Swie- 
tenia  and  Khaya  genera.  Tanguile  and 


Close-up  photograph  of  a  rase  goods 
piece  commonly  described  as  “com- 
hination  Walnut,”  showing  the  gum- 
wood  post  at  left,  with  Walnut  panel. 

Red  Lauaan  have  a  tendency  to  fade 
when  exposed  to  light,  while  real  Ma¬ 
hogany  darkens.  When  sold  for  what  it 
is.  furniture  made  from  these  woods, 
provided  they  are  good  grade  and  not 
the  soft,  spongy  variety  used  for  cigar 
lioxes,  is  worthy  of  any  home.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  explain  the  difference 
so  that  the  customer  may  not  purchase 
under  any  false  illusion. 

We  have  now  covered  the  more 
common  woods  used  in  furniture 
construction,  and  even  an  outsider 
will  begin  to  tmderstand  why  selling 
furniture  may  well  1k>  termed  a  pro¬ 
fession.  One  might  spend  his  life¬ 
time  studying  the  ramifications  of 
this  husiness  and  still  discover  many 
things  to  be  learned.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  for  every  furniture  man  and 
woman  to  have  a  fundamental  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  concerning  woods. 
For  no  customer  remains  a  custom¬ 
er  if  she  learns  she  has  a  combina¬ 
tion  Gum  and  Walnut  suite  after 
proudly  showing  her  new  dining¬ 
room  furniture  to  her  friends,  stress¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  is  “genuine  wal¬ 
nut  throughout”.  No  salesman  need 
hesitate  or  fear  to  tell  the  truth.  It 
is  the  greatest  asset  a  store  or  an 
individual  can  have  in  business. 
Visits  with  thousands.  lK)th  men  and 
women,  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  because  they  have  a  desire  to  be 
untruthful,  but  because  they  have 
lacked  the  necessary  information, 
that  they  have  failed  in  the  past  to 
explain  many  things  wrongly  left  to 
customers’  inference. 

Rare  Woods  Used  in  Veneers 
and  For  Ornamentation 

The  following  woods,  because  of 
their  scarcity  and  consequent  cost. 


are  mostly  used  in  decorative  ply- 
wood  panels,  ornamentation  and  in¬ 
lays. 

,\C.\CIA  .  .  .  This  wood  comes  from 
the  Myrtle  trees  of  the  West  Coast  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  large  and 
handsome  figure  when  cut  into  face 
veneer,  which  makes  it  desirable  for 
contemporary  Modern  suites.  Ordinari¬ 
ly  it  is  finished  in  a  rich,  golden  brown 
color,  but  has  recently  been  bleached  to 
a  creamy  color  that  with  its  figuration 
almost  resembles  marble  in  appearance. 

.VMBOYN.X  ...  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  used  for  iiday.  The  burl  is  gen¬ 
erally  used.  It  is  very  hard,  polishes 
beautifully,  is  curly  and  mottled  and 
orange-brown  in  color. 


BOXWOOD  .  .  .  This  tree  grows  on 
the  Florida  keys,  being  used  chiefly  in 
mar(iuctry  where  its  peculiar  yellow 
shade  may  be  desired. 

EBONY  .  .  .  Most  Ebony  comes  from 
Ceylon,  India,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  The  name  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  blackish  wood,  although  genu¬ 
ine  Ebony  is  of  the  genus  Diosfyros  of 
which  family  the  American  Persimmon 
tree  is  a  meml)er.  P-bony  is  often  streak¬ 
ed  with  coral,  salmon,  shell  white  or 
brownish  veins  and  tints.  PIxeept  for 
small  Oriental  pieces  Ebony  is  generally 
used  for  inlays  and  purflings. 


F.\UX  SATINE  ...  A  trade  name 
lor  our  old  friend  rot-resisting  Cypress. 
It  is  the  veneer  cut  from  highly-grained 
stump-wood. 


HOLLYWOOD  .  .  .  Grows  in  this 
country  and  in  P'urope.  It  is  used  for 
mar(|iietry  and  inlay,  has  a  very  white 
color  and  takes  a  high  polish. 

POLLARD  OAK  .  .  .  Really  the  burl- 
figure  veneer  of  various  Oaks;  used  for 
inlay  and  banding  only  on  more  expen¬ 
sive  types  of  furniture  Iwcause  of  its 
scarcity  and  striking  figure.  It  can  l)c 
recognized  by  its  contortions  and  twisty 
figures,  interspersed  with  black-brown 


eyes. 

PRIM.\  VER.\  .  .  .  Sometimes  called 
“White  Mahogany”  because  its  grain 
greatly  resembles  true  Mahogany.  It  is 
colored  more  like  Satinwood.  pale  yellow 
with  a  tinge  of  brown.  It  grows  in 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  With  the  so- 
called  “pickled”  and  bleached  finishes 
now  given  Mahogany  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  two  apart. 

PURPLEHEART  .  .  .  Also  called 
Violetwood  and  Amaranth  because  of  its 
l)urplish  color.  It  grows  in  South 
.America  and  is  largely  used  in  mar¬ 
quetries  and  inlays  where  its  color  may 
be  needed. 


RPd)WOOD  .  .  .  Burls  from  the  giant 
California  trees  produce  beautifully  fig¬ 
ured  face  veneers  and  are  used  in  panels, 
drawer  fronts,  table  tops  and  the  like. 

ROSEWOOD  .  .  .  True  Rosewood 
comes  from  Brazil,  in  South  America, 
the  tree  being  called  the  Jacaranda.  It 
is  dark  reddish  brown  in  color,  with 
dark  brown,  purplish  almost  black  streaks. 
It  does  not  derive  its  name  from  its 
color  as  many  suppose,  but  from  an  odor 
which  somewhat  resembles  roses.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  fine  table  tops,  banding,  inlays 
and  marquetries. 

SATINWOOD  ...  A  favorite  for 
French  period  reproductions,  for  inlays 
and  panels.  It  was  a  favorite  wood  of 
the  great  Sheraton,  who  first  used  it  to 
any  extent  in  combination  with  other 
fine  cabinet  woods,  for  its  decorative 
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effect.  The  most  highly-figured  of  the 
two  species  used  is  the  Oriental  Satin- 
wood,  which  grows  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
West  Indian  Satinwood  is  not  so  highly 
figured  but  looks  very  much  like  the 
other  except  that  it  is  more  yellow  in 
color.  Oriental  Satinwood  runs  from  a 
pale  aml)er  to  deep  honey-brown  and 
both  have  a  rich  satiny  lustre.  Most 
antiques  are  made  of  W'est  Indian  Satin- 
wood  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Florida,  and  which  was  easier  to 
obtain  in  former  days. 

SAFFRONW’OOD  .  .  .  Grows  in 
South  .\merica,  is  hard,  close-grained 
and  has  a  beautiful  figure.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  table  tops,  also  for  veneer 
and  inlay. 

SAND.ALWOOD  ...  A  native  tree 
of  India.  Its  peculiar  fragrance  increases 
as  it  ages.  It  is  yellowish  brown  in  color 
and  is  now  and  then  used  as  banding  or 
inlay. 

SN.AKEW'OOD  .  .  .  .Also  called  Let- 
terwood,  because  of  its  peculiar  figure  of 
wavy,  dark  nature  which  Uxiks  like  the 
markings  of  a  snake-.skin,  or  sometimes 


unintelligible  writing.  It  is  reddish 
brown,  grows  in  Guiana,  and  is  little 
used  in  this  country. 

TULIPVVOOD  .  .  .  Another  tree  that 
grows  in  Brazil.  Because  of  its  scarcity 
it  is  little  used  except  in  more  expensive 
suites  and  pieces.  It  is  a  very  hard  wood 
having  yellowish,  red  and  purple-black 
stripes  resembling  the  marking  and  color 
of  certain  tulips. 

TEAK  .  .  .  Little  used  iti  this  country 
at  present,  this  wood  comes  from  Java, 
Burma,  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Golden  brown  in  color,  it  is  ideal  for 
use  in  tropical  lands  Ixicause  it  warps 
or  swells  but  little  and  is  very  resistant 
to  insects.  For  this  reason  it  is  used  in 
ship  building. 

VERMILION  ...  To  the  uninitiated 
this  wood  much  resembles  Mahogany, 
and  for  that  reason  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “East  Indian  Mahogany”.  It  has 
no  relation  to  the  true  species.  It  is 
hard,  and  takes  a  splendid  finish  with 
its  rich,  deep  reddish-brown  tone  and 
cross-grain  stripe.  Until  recently  it  has 
lieen  used  more  for  fine  piano  cases. 


expensive  instrument  handles,  and  the 
like.  Now  it  has  made  its  appearance  in 
contemporary  Modern  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture.  It  grows  on  the  Andaman  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

ZF^BRAVV’OOD  ...  A  very  rare  wood 
growing  in  British  Guiana.  It  is  reddish 
brown  with  contrasting  lighter  stripes, 
IMjlishes  beautifully  and  takes  its  name 
from  this  highly  striped  figure. 

Designers  are  always  on  the  alert 
for  new  anti  different  woods  to  use, 
so  that  the  unusual  figures  and 
coloration  may  help  make  their  de¬ 
signs  distinctive  and  different  from 
others  already  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
sequently,  you  will  from  time  to 
time  come  across  woods  with  which 
you  are  unfamiliar.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  ask  your  buyer  or  department 
head  to  obtain  information  regard¬ 
ing  it  from  the  manufacturer,  who 
will  Ik*  only  too  glad  to  supply  it. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Preparation  and  Treatment  of  Woods 
For  Furniture  Mcinufacture 


And  now  we  can  start  on  that 
journey  through  the  furniture 
factory,  or  rather,  we  can  in  a 
few  moments.  For  whether  a  log 
travels  thousands  of  miles  from  some 
distant  jungle  or  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  an  American  forest,  it 
must  go  through  a  more  or  less 
standard  procedure  before  it  is  ready 
to  be  made  into  furniture. 

Usually  the  log  is  shipped  to  a 
saw  mill  where  it  is  sawed  into  lum¬ 
ber  of  standard  sizes  or  dimensions. 
Large  mills  have  huge  batteries  of 
dry  kilns,  in  reality  great  ovens 
where  the  green  lumber  may  be 
heated  under  certain  pressure  and 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
water  it  contains  forced  out  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  Smaller  mills,  and 
the  larger  also,  on  order,  may  air- 
dry  the  green  lumber.  Imagine  long 
rows  of  lumber  standing  on  end  and 
edge,  leaning  against  a  center  ridge 
so  that  it  looks  at  a  distance  like  an 
interminable  peaked  roof.  That  is 
the  typical  picture  one  sees  in  an 
air-drying  yard.  The  lumber  may 
also  be  piled,  but  in  that  case  dries 
and  seasons  slower.  Of  course 
Mother  Nature  varies  her  climatic 
conditions  considerably,  so  kiln-dry¬ 
ing  is  generally  considered  better 
than  air-drying,  althotigh  properly 
air-dried  lumber  is  preferred  by 


Inside  the  dry  kiln. 


Lumber  yard  outside  the  dry  kiln. 


some  factories  to  the  kiln-dried 
variety. 

Whether  air-dried,  kiln-dried  or 
green  from  the  saw,  depending  upon 
the  way  the  factory  orders  it,  the 
lumber  arrives  at  the  furniture  plant 
in  cars,  or  if  shipped  comparatively 
short  distances,  by  truck.  Here  it  is 
run  in  on  private  sidings,  unloaded 
on  to  low,  flat-topped  cars  set  on 
tracks  that  carry  it  directly  into  the 
factory  dry  kilns,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
in  the  near  future,  otherwise  to  the 
factory  lumber  yard.  Care  is  taken 
to  so  stack  it  that  every  part  of  the 
pile  has  free  air  circulation.  For 
this  matter  of  drying  is  of  great  im- 
ix)rtance  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

If  wood  is  placed  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  we  see  that  it  has  a  cell-like 
structure  which  absorbs  moisture 
and  swells  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  sponge.  One  can  read¬ 
ily  imagine  what  happens  if  furni¬ 
ture  is  made  of  improperly  dried 
wood  that  contains  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  when  the  finish  that  seals  its 
outer  surfaces  is  applied.  Heat  in 
the  store  or  home  would  cause  the 
internal  moisture  to  expand  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  its  way  out,  warping 
and  twisting  the  piece,  oftentimes 
splitting  it  open  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
sure. 
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in  Furniture  Construction 


(Imls  of  feet  of  lumber  in  a  short  off  each  < 
time.  leave  tlii 

The  hand  truck  carrying  the  lum-  proceed  ( 
her  next  moves  to  a  machine  called  Sanding 
a  Jointer.  This  machine  is  run  by  whether 
three  electric  motors  of  varying  to  be  v( 
speed  and  capacities.  Depending  parts, 
upon  which  is  desired,  its  cutter  ^ 

knives  will  produce  either  a  flat 
joint  or  tongue  and  groove.  Its  pur-  Suppo 
ix)se  is  to  cut  the  edges  of  the  boards  l^oom.  , 
-SO  that  they  will  make  an  absolutely 
perfect  joint  when  glued  together,  mcnts  w 
edge  to  edge.  show  sul 

On  we  go  to  a  big  machine  called  veigled  i 
an  .Automatic  Revolving  Clamp  inter( 

Carrier.  Here  the  edges  of  the  lum-  laminate^ 
her  are  heated  on  hot  plates  in  front 
of  the  machine.  They  are  quickly  niany  of 
run  over  a  roller,  revolving  in  glue,  ^  veneei 
by  an  operator  who  then  fits  as  cheap  n 
many  of  them  together  as  necessary  great 

to  form  whatever  size  surface  is  public  hi 
needed,  places  them  in  a  section  of  today  n 
the  clamp  which  clamps  them  tightly  uieans  tl 
together,  and  leaves  them  in  for  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  machine,  structed 

AVIien  he  removes  them  thev  are  not. 
perfectly  fastened  together  to  make  takes  oi 
a  solid  surface.  desirahi 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  in  ^ 

the  factory  we  hear  a  droning,  buz-  ^od  vei 
zing  sound  that  fairly  vibrates  the  prcferal 
It  would  take  considerable  time  to  floors  as  we  come  nearer  to  it.  Now  construi 
descrilx?  the  exact  manner  in  which  wc  locate  it  at  the  next  stop  in  our  ’^*^t  be 
our  rough  lumber  is  handled  as  it  journey.  It  is  the  Buzz  Planer  dinii 
passes  along.  We  have  so  many  where  our  glued-up  boards  are  fed 
things  to  see  and  learn  that  are  of  through  over  a  wide  revolving  knife  foremai 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  tech-  spinning  at  high  speed.  This  takes  P’cks  u 
nical  methods  followed,  that  we  off  any  “wind”  or  “warp”  the  board  “Try 
must  necessarily  make  our  journey  may  have,  leaving  a  perfectly  flat 
somewhat  sketchy,  but  enough  in  de-  surface  on  the  one  face.  It  is  then 
tail  so  that  we  will  have  a  good  run  through  the  Rough  Planer 
general  knowledge  of  what  occurs,  which  planes  off  the  other  side  to 
From  the  drving  rooms  the  lum-  desired  thickness, 
her  comes  directly  to  the  Cut-off  In  more  modern  plants  this  is  all 
Saw.  Here  it  is  cut  into  rough  accomplished  by  one  machine  in 
lengths.  Next  it  is  taken  to  the  which  the  two  operations  are  done 
Straight-Line  Ripper.  This  Rip  at  once.  If  the  factory  we  are  visit- 
Saw  cuts  off  any  irregular  edges,  ing  has  such  a  machine,  the  glued- 
then  rips  the  boards  to  required  np  rough  boards  and  panels  are 
rough  widths.  The  operators  of  the  nierely  fed  in  at  one  end  and  come  V  \ 
Cut-off  and  Rip  Saws  must  be  ex-  out  the  other  perfectly  surfaced,  \  ^ 

perienced  and  expert  in  judging  just  planed  both  sides  and  absolutely  \ 
liow  to  saw  the  rough  lumber,  for  uniform  in  thickness. 
by  proper  sawing  imperfections  may  For  the  finishing  operation  in  the 
l)e  removed  in  a  manner  to  save  the  Cutting  Room,  our  smooth  boards 
most  lumber  suitable  for  furniture  now  are  taken  to  the  Finishing 
use.  An  unskilled  operator  at  either  Planer.  This  takes  the  thinnest  sort 
or  both  machines  mav  waste  him-  of  strip,  about  l/32nd  of  an  inch.  ^ 


The  eut-ofi  saw  cuts  the 
lumber  into  rough  lengths. 


A  five-ply  laminated 
panel,  cut  to  shovf 
the  separate  strips- 


Sertioiiii  of  Walnut  stump  wood  being  placed  on  the  rotary  lathe. 


smiles.  “See  this?  Here’s  what  we 
call  the  core  wood  in  the  center. 
Notice  the  grain  runs  this  way.  See 
these  two  thin  strips  glued  to  either 
side,  their  grain  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  core?  We  call  them 
the  cross  handing.  And  then  you’ll 
see  there  are  two  more  strips  fast¬ 
ened  on  either  side  of  the  first  two. 
They  are  the  face  veneers.  Their 
grain  runs  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  of  the  core,  hut  at  right  angles 
to  the  cross  handing.  That’s  what 
we  call  a  five-ply  laminated  panel, 
or  ply-wood.  Not  only  is  it  strong, 
but  gluing  these  strips  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  so  balances 
the  stress  that  it  scarcely  warps  or 
twists  at  all.” 

“No,”  he  .says  in  answer  to  our 
question.  “It  won’t  split  or  pull 
apart  if  properly  glued.  In  fact, 
present-day  adhesives  are  so  strong 
that  the  wood  usually  pulls  apart 
Ix'fore  the  adhesive  lets  go.” 

“Now  this,”  and  the  foreman 
leads  us  over  to  a  long  ungainly 
looking  apparatus  that  seems  to  be 
breathing,  and  puffing  steam  inter¬ 
mittently,  “is  what  we  call  a  Veneer 
Dryer,  or  Redryer.”  We  watch  an 
operator  inserting  thin  sheets  of 
wood  between  hot  flat  plates,  and 
removing  others  from  which  the 
moisture  has  been  dried.  “What 
most  folks  call  veneer,  isn’t  veneer 
at  all.  hut  plywood.  Veneer  is  really 
these  thin  slices  of  wood.  Some  of 
’em  are  made  by  slicing,  others  by 
sawing,  hut  alx)Ut  90  percent  are 
cut  on  rotary  lathes.” 

He  explains  that  most  veneer  is 
cut  by  specialists  from  whom  the 
factory  buys  the-  flitch  from  com¬ 
plete  logs.  Some  fact{)ries  have  the 
veneer  and  panel  manufacturer 
make  up  their  panels  complete  for 
them  so  that  they  are  ready  for  the 
Machining  Room  when  they  reach 
the  factory.  In  rotary  cutting,  the 
foreman  tells  us  how  the  logs  are 
first  cooked  or  steamed  in  a  huge 
vat,  then  placed  in  a  great  machine 
which  turns  them  against  a  knife 
of  large  proportions.  This  peels  a 
strip  off  the  log  much  as  you  and 
I  might  peel  the  skin  off  an  apple  if 
it  were  long  and  cylindrical  like  a 
tree  from  which  the  bark  had  been 
removed.  Going  from  one  pile  of 
veneer  to  another,  he  shows  us  vari¬ 
ous  figures  in  the  wood  produced  by 
changing  the  angle  at  which  the  log 
is  turned  against  the  knife  so  that 
the  grain  shows  differently  in  the 
cut.  Also,  he  pridefully  points  to 
some  beautifully-figured  Walnut 
which  he  says  was  made  by  cutting 
Walnut  butts  (stumps),  and  burls. 


which  are  really  the  large  lumps  or 
knots  that  now  and  then  grow  on 
the  sides  of  the  trunk. 

Now  we  go  to  the  Veneer  Clip¬ 
per,  a  sharp  knife  which  cuts  the 
veneer  into  desired  sizes.  Across 
the  way  is  the  Veneer  Jointer,  eight 
knives  in  each  head  revolving  at 
36,000  revolutions  per  minute,  one 
head  for  rough  cutting,  the  other 
for  finishing.  Here  the  edges  are 
trimmed  perfectly  straight. 

Next  comes  the  Taping  Machine. 
Here  pieces  of  veneer  that  are  to 
be  matched  for  vari-figured  use  arc 
fastened  together  by  a  glued  paper- 
tape. 

Unless  we  happen  to  have  a  cf)ld, 
we  have  perhaps  detected  an  odor 
not  especially  pleasant.  The  fore¬ 
man  laughs  as  we  wrinkle  our  es¬ 
thetic  noses.  He  shows  us  the  ani¬ 
mal  glue  cooker  which  is  in  this 
room  and  which  also  supplies  this 
type  glue  to  other  departments  in 
the  factory  that  may  use  it. 

As  we  bid  the  foreman  good-bye 
we  glimpse  stacks  of  glued  plywood 
panels  being  taken  from  the  gigan¬ 
tic  Hydraulic  Power  Press  where 
they  have  been  compressed  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  held  by  steel  retainers 
drawn  together  by  turn-buckles. 
Here  they  are  under  almost  the 
same  pressure  as  in  the  press  long 
enough  to  assure  perfect  adhesion. 
Other  piles  on  which  the  pressure 
has  been  released  are  being  placed 
in  the  Panel  Dry  Kiln  for  drying 
before  being  sent  forward. 

Marquetry,  Intarsia  and  Inlay 

Another  form  of  veneering  is  used 
to  produce  the  decorative  effects 


sometimes  used  on  finer  furniture. 
Intricate  designs  of  floral  and  geo¬ 
metric  nature  are  formed  by  cutting 
the  various  parts  of  the  picture  to 
l)e  produced  out  of  different  colored 
woods,  then  fitting  them  into  de¬ 
pressions  cut  into  the  face  of  the 
drawer  front,  panel  or  table  top 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  This 
calls  for  real  artistry.  Ry  scorching 
the  woods,  various  shades  of  colors 
are  obtained,  the  real  artist  scorn¬ 
ing  the  use  of  dyes.  Such  work  is 
known  as  ^larquetry  or  Intarsia. 

Inlays,  another  form  of  this  deco¬ 
ration.  are  usually  composed  of 
strips  or  lK)rders  of  vari-colored 
woods  glued  together  to  form  a 
decorative  design  and  set  into  the 
wof)d  as  above. 

“Stained  Inlay”  is  an  imitation  of 
Inlay  or  Marquetry,  made  by 
bleaching  and  staining  designs  in 
the  sf)lid  wood  to  simulate  the  real 
thing.  More  inexpensive  furniture 
makes  use  of  decalcomania  or  trans¬ 
fers  which  are  printed  in  as  many 
colors  as  desired  on  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  film.  This  is  affixed  to  the 
face  of  the  panel  or  piece  and  lac¬ 
quered  or  varnished. 

The  Machining  Department 

What  a  long  way  we  have  come, 
and  as  yet  our  lumber  is  hardly  tak¬ 
ing  shape  so  that  we  can  tell  what 
it  is  to  be.  The  Machine  Department 
where  we  now  proceed  is  so  filled 
with  humming  machines  and  busy 
ojK'rators  that  we  instinctively  know 
we  must  hurry  through  because  of 
lack  of  time. 

Here  is  a  big  machine  that  looks 
interesting,  and  is.  It  is  a  12  inch 
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The  saw-filer  has  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  in  the  plant. 


Moulder.  This  one,  we  learn,  has 
five  motors  and  may  be  fed  auto¬ 
matically  or  by  hand  as  desired. 
Close  by  is  a  smaller  Moulder  for 
various  types  of  work.  Other  ma¬ 
chines  we  pass  are  Planers  and 
Jointers,  Saws  of  various  types, 
Tenoners,  Shapers,  Routers,  Mor- 
tisers,  Dovetailers,  Boring  Ma¬ 
chines,  a  Dowel  Machine,  and  a 
Block  Clamping  Machine. 

Something  About  Carving 
.\s  we  enter  the  Carving  Room 


the  head  carver  greets  us,  and,  with 
the  delicate  tool  he  holds  so  skil¬ 
fully,  continues  cutting  away  at  the 
table  leg  held  firmly  in  the  vise  on 
his  bench.  Other  hand  carvers  are 
standing  at  other  benches,  somewhat 
higher  than  an  ordinary  work  bench, 
placed  along  the  walls  by  the  win¬ 
dows  where  they  get  plenty  of  na¬ 
tural  light.  Many  of  them  are 
touching  up  machine-carved  pieces, 
although  some  are  working  on  pat¬ 
terns  or  sample  carvings. 

We  see  a  large  machine  in  which 
are  clamped  twelve  blank  table  legs. 
Its  spindles  revolve  10,000  r.p.m. 
and  as  the  operator  moves  the  tracer 
over  the  shape  of  a  sample  carving 
they  bite  into  the  blanks,  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  pattern.  It  is  called  a  Multi¬ 
ple  Spindle  Carver. 

In  another  section  of  the  floor  we 
see  an  operator  using  a  Single 
Spindle  Carver.  Others  are  sand¬ 
ing  carvings.  Another  machine 
known  as  an  Air  Router  is  in  use 
cutting  rosettes,  although  we  learn 
that  many  manufacturers  purchase 
these  and  most  of  their  carvings 
from  shops  which  specialize  in  them. 

On  we  go  through  a  room  where 
square  posts  are  being  placed  in  an 
automatic  machine  from  which  in  a 


An  expert  sample  earver  at  work. 


few  seconds,  they  are  removed  per¬ 
fectly  turned,  ready  for  sanding.  It 
is  an  Automatic  Wood  Turner. 

And  now  we  watch  the  various 
type  machine  sanders  do  in  a  few 
minutes  the  work  that  formerly  took 
hours.  We  notice  that  the  work  Ite- 
ing  sanded  is  sponged  with  water 
in  which  a  small  percentage  of  glue 
has  been  dissolved  to  raise  the  grain 
of  the  wood  before  it  goes  to  the 
machines.  We  feel  the  velvet-like 
surface  of  some  of  the  pieces  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  cabinet  room. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

Cabinet  Making  in  the  United  States 


For  a  moment  we  pause  to  con¬ 
template  the  history  of  early 
furniture  and  its  development. 
Of  course  no  one  knows  who  was 
the  first  furniture  or  cabinet  maker, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  an 
artisan  or  artificer  in  wood,  and 
that  furniture  was  only  one  of  his 
products.  We  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  him,  as  we  are  with  the 
fact  that  he  evidently  found  favor 
with  the  rulers  of  ancient  times  and 
was  given  recognition. 

In  various  countries  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  the  coming  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  early  15th 
Century  gave  impetus  to  this  form 
of  art  and  culture  as  it  did  to  all 
fine  craftsmanship.  From  them  and 
until  the  so-called  mechanization  of 
the  industry  in  the  19th  Century, 
furniture  or  cabinet  making  was  a 
true  craft  carried  forward  by  the 
apprentice  method,  in  which  boys 
were  trained  under  skilled  artisans. 

When  colonists  came  to  America 
it  was  natural  that  there  should  be 
among  them  coopers,  wheelwrights. 


joiners,  benders  and  turners,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  was  these  men 
who  made  the  first  furniture  fash¬ 
ioned  from  native  American  woods. 
Of  course  those  who  could  afford 
it  imported  their  finer  pieces  from 
the  mother  country.  In  certain  sec¬ 
tions  such  as  Virginia,  where  many 
adventurous  Englishmen  of  noble 
blood  settled,  and  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  probable  that  ap¬ 
prentice-trained  furniture  craftsmen 
were  prevailed  upon  to  locate.  For 
much  of  the  fine  traditional  furni¬ 
ture  of  American  origin  that  has 
come  down  to  us  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  except  by  those 
skilled  in  such  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1836,  the 
first  furniture  maker  in  Grand 
Rapids  to  offer  furniture  for  sale  to 
others,  made  his  appearance.  He 
was  Deacon  Haldane. 

As  machinery  came  more  and 
more  into  use  and  continued  to  be 
improved,  resulting  in  better  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  furniture  factories 


sprang  up  all  over  the  country. 
Gradually,  however,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  they  began  to  center  in  certain 
localities.  One  was  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Another  was  Rockford, 
Illinois.  A  New  England  group 
formed  in  and  near  Gardner,  ^lassa- 
chusetts.  Other  centers  developed 
in  North  Carolina;  Jamestown, 
New  York;  Evansville  and  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Indiana ;  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
factories  appeared  in  Washington 
and  in  California.  Of  course  every 
large  metropolitan  center  had  its 
many  local  plants. 

Furniture  was  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  matter  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  made  entirely  by  machines. 

But  the  cabinet  maker  survived. 
Where  he  formerly  designed,  then 
literally  followed  or  carried  out 
every  operation  by  hand  through  his 
shop,  he  now  became  a  specialized 
craftsman  doing  a  certain  portion 
of  the  work  that  needs  be  done  by 
hand.  And  it  is  the  Cabinet  Room 
we  now  enter.  Here  we  shall  learn 
something  about  construction. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Good  Construction  and  Not  So  Good 


IT  is  a  sotiiewhat  welcome  relief 
to  reach  the  Cabinet  Room  with 
its  comparative  quiet  and  its 
fresh  odor  of  pungent  w’ood.  It  is  a 
well-lighted  room  with  the  cabinet 
makers  or  assemblers  strung  out 
along  the  sides  near  the  windows, 
cases  of  various  shai)es  and  sizes  in 
all  sorts  of  stages  of  construction 
on  the  wooden  horses  by  their  work 
benches.  In  the  center  are  partially 
completed  cases,  and  finished  pieces 
that  have  not  vet  been  sent  to  the 
finishing  room.  On  small  hand 
trucks  are  panels  and  various  parts 
from  the  sanding  room  which  the 
workmen  will  use  to  make  the  com¬ 
pleted  pieces. 

We  discover  that  the  solid  po.^ts, 
rails,  legs  and  similar  parts  of  the 
various  jiieces  are  not  nailed  or 
screwed  together  as  we  might  ex¬ 
pect.  Instead,  there  have  been  small 
holes  lM)red  in  each  piece  to  he 
joined,  in  e.xactly  corresjxmding  lo¬ 
cations  ()])]X)site  each  other.  In  the 
Cutting  Room  we  saw  the  surfaces 
cut  to  fit  perfectly.  Clue  is  now 
daubed  into  the  holes  and  from  a 
l)ox  the  assembler  takes  small, 
round,  spiral-grooved  pieces  of 
wood  called  dowels.  These  dowels 
ju.st  fit  the  holes  into  which  he  now 
presses  them,  joining  a  rail  to  a 
|X)st,  or  leg.  The  excess  glue  and 
any  air  is  forced  out  around  the 
spirals.  The  glue  starts  to  set  and  the 
wood  in  the  dowel  expands,  mak¬ 
ing  a  perfect  fit.  A  well-made  dowel 
joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble.  Mortise  and  tenon  joints  are 
al-so  used  in  certain  places  and  are 
likewise  satisfactory.  In  this  con¬ 
struction  a  slot,  or  hole,  is  cut  in 
one  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  the 
other  having  a  projection  formed 
by  cutting  the  wood  awav  from 
around  it.  The  slot  is  the  mortise. 


.''crewed  uiid  ^lued 
comer  brace. 


the  tenon  the  ])rojection  exactly  fit¬ 
ting  the  mortise.  They  are  then 
glued  as  in  dowel  construction. 
Some  manufacturers  cheapen  even 
dowel  construction  -by  using  one 
dowel  where  two  or  more  should  1k‘ 
used,  metal  dowels  instead  of  woo<l. 
short  dowels  instead  of  iiroper 
length.  You  cannot,  of  course,  see 
this  after  the  furniture  is  joined. 

After  being  glued  together,  the 
I'rame  goes  to  another  man  who  in¬ 
serts  corner  blocks.  Tbey  are  small 
pieces  of  wood  glued  and  sometimes 
:ilso  screwed  into  the  corners  to  still 
further  strengthen  the  joint.  Here 
again  poor  construction  chea])ens 
the  process  by  not  using  corner 
blocks.  You  can  spot  this  by  e.x- 
amining  the  piece  at  any  time. 

Here  is  a  piece  in  process  of  be¬ 
coming  a  dresser.  The  ends  are  of 
plywood  having  plain-figured  ma¬ 
hogany  face  veneer.  The  compart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  drawers  will  fit 
are  solidly  framed  not  only  above 
the  upper  drawer,  but  between  and 
below  tbe  lower  drawers  as  well. 
Tongue  and  groove  joints  are  used 
in  the  frames,  and  the  three-ply 
veneer  panels  or  plywood  employed 
in  their  construction  are  known  as 
dust-hottoms  because  they  shut  each 


drawer  tight  in  its  own  compart¬ 
ment  when  it  is  closed.  They  also 
stilTen  the  case.  These  panels  are 
dadoed  into  the  ends,  which  means 
there  is  a  .shallow  slot  or  groove  cut 
in  the  end  panel  into  which  these 
panels  are  fitted.  Likewise,  the  ply¬ 
wood  end-panels  have  Ix'en  dadoed 
into  the  legs,  making  for  very  solid 
construction.  This  is  a  factory 
which  prides  itself  on  its  cabinet 
work,  so  the  back  of  this  case  is 
doweled  into  the  legs  or  posts.  In 
more  ine.xpensive  construction  the 
back  might  Ix'  screwed,  or  evt'ii 
nailed  on. 

Now  we  watch  the  making  of  the 
drawers.  It  is  especially  imjMutant 
for  a  buyer  to  know  good  drawer 
construction,  for  much  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  dining-n)om  and 
Ix'droom  furniture  is  the  result  of 
poor  or  sloppy  drawer  work. 

In  the  cheapest  construction, 
fronts  and  backs  of  drawers  may 
be  joined  to  the  sides  by  i)lain  butt 
joints.  In  this  kind  of  joint  the 
side  is  merely  .set  against  the  front 
and  fastened  with  nails  or  fine 
brads.  Any  nailed  joint  is  a  sign 
of  poor  workmanship.  A  good 
drawer  will  generally  have  a  dove¬ 
tailed  joint,  which  should  lx*  used 
lx)th  front  and  back.  Tbe  lK)ttom 
should  not  be  nailed  or  fastened 
with  metal  fasteners,  but  should  be 
grooved  into  the  sides  and  the  front 
of  the  drawer.  To  further  strength¬ 
en  it,  small  triangular  blocks  shoidd 
be  glued  under  the  drawer  Ixittom 
against  the  side  of  the  drawer, 
creating  added  support.  It  has  been 
that  the  bottom  of  a  well-made 
drawer  of  proper  materials  and 
strength  will  supix)rt  the  weight  of 
an  average  man  if  ])laced  rm  the 
floor  upside  down.  However,  we 
suggest  you  try  this  out  for  your- 
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self  before  you  make  any  such  tests 
for  the  benefit  of  customers. 

By  this  time  our  dresser  has 
taken  form  and  shape.  It  stands  be¬ 
fore  us  with  a  nicely-grained  figure 
in  its  top  and  sides,  and  a  beautiful 
crotch-mahogany  front  that  matches 
perfectly,  as  the  three  drawers  are 
placed  in  the  case,  one  alx)ve  the 
other,  in  proper  position.  It  is  of 
course  unfinished  or  “in  the  white” 


as  is  generally  termed.  Also,  it  has 
no  pulls,  knobs  or  hardware  of  any 
sort. 

But  just  a  moment,  there  is  an¬ 
other  important  point  we  almost 
overlooked.  Pull  out  a  drawer. 
Does  it  slide  readily?  It  does,  very 
easily.  Upon  removal  we  turn  the 
drawer  over  and  find  it  is  fitted 
with  a  center  slide  which  is  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  grooved  wood,  very 


CHAPTER  SIX 


smooth,  glued  to  its  Ixittom.  This 
travels  on  another  smooth  stri])  or 
block  fastened  into  the  center  part 
of  the  frame  beneath  the  drawer 
opening.  A  customer  will  seldom  if 
ever  complain  of  sticking  drawers 
with  .such  construction. 

Here  goes  our  dresser  along  with 
chests,  and  vanities  and  other  ])ieces, 
all  on  their  way  to  the  finshing 
room. 


Finishing  and  T3rpes  of  Finishes 


The  somewhat  dour-looking  in¬ 
dividual  we  see  looking  over 
these  newly  arrived  pieces  in 
the  department  we  now  enter,  turns 
out  to  be  the  foreman  finisher.  He 
has  lieen  having  .some  trouble  of  late 
because  of  improper  sanding  and  he 
makes  certain  that  everything  in  the 
lot  just  received  is  as  it  should  be, 
otherwise  back  it  goes  for  hand 
sanding.  The  foreman  carries  in  his 
vest  pocket,  next  to  his  heart,  a 
small  black  note-book  very  worn 
and  aged  looking.  This  book  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  life  it.self,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  formulas  and  recipes  that  he 
has  developed  during  his  manv 
years  in  the  craft;  processes  which 
he  carries  from  factory  to  factory 
when  he  changes  positions  (which 
he  seldom  does  if  he  is  a  good  man.') 
It  matters  not  that  these  same 
formulas  may  be  available  to  any¬ 
body  in  printed  form  if  they  care  to 
read  published  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  guards  them  just  the  .same. 

The  pieces  go  to  the  various 
l)enches  first  for  sponging  with 
warm  water.  This  raises  the  grain. 
.\fter  they  are  thoroughly  dry  they 
are  sanded  with  the  finest  sandpaper 
so  that  the  surfaces  feel  almost  like 
glass.  Cheap  and  most  medium- 
priced  furniture  does  not  get  this 
sponging  and  sanding ;  it  is  stained 
immediately  after  the  regular  sand¬ 
ing  operation. 

Next  the  furniture  is  stained. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  im]x>rtant 
of  operations,  for  ui)on  it  (lepends 
how  the  furniture  will  look  (in 
cf)lor)  when  it  is  completed,  and 
whether  or  not  the  various  j^ieces 
of  the  same  suite  match  perfectly. 
On  fine-figured  surfaces  the  stain 
is  applied  hot  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
surface  as  much  as  the  cold  stain 
will  do. 

There  are  three  types  of  stains 


used :  Water  or  .\cid  stains.  Spirit 
stains  and  Oil  stains.  ( )ur  foreman 
finisher  tells  us  that  the  si)irit-stain 
fades  and  he  does  not  use  it.  On 
some  of  his  furniture  he  uses  oil- 
stains,  especially  for  brown  tones 
because  they  do  not  fade.  But 
in  oil  other  colors  fade  in  time,  so 
he  has  turned  to  water  stains  which 
raise  the  grain  when  applied  and 
require  another  sanding,  but  which 
are  as  permanent  as  any  available. 

The  pores  of  the  wood  are  now- 
filled  with  a  filler,  which  impreg¬ 
nates  them,  making  the  surface  still 
smoother  l)ecause  it  levels  out  the.se 
tiny  indentations;  also  it  makes  the 
grain  more  pronounced  because  it 
is  dark  in  color.  In  about  .10  ininntes 


this  filler  turns  gray  and  is  \vi])ed 
off  with  rags. 

( )ur  dres.ser  by  now  has  color 
and  tone,  but  it  looks  dull,  for  it 
lacks  the  ])rotective  transparent 
coating  which  also  brightens  and 
enriches  its  appearance. 

From  our  friend  the  foreman  \vc 
learn  that  there  are  about  five  dif¬ 
ferent  tviK's  of  common  finishes 
which  are  u.sed  on  most  of  our  ])res- 
ent-day  furniture. 

( )ne  of  the  oldest  and  must  dura¬ 
ble  consi.sts  of  aiqdying  two  coats  of 
shellac  to  the  stained  i)iece.  sanding 
it  and  then  ajiplying  a  coat  of  paste 
wax  rubbed  to  a  polish.  This  ineth- 
o  1  may  be  cheai)ened  by  cutting  out 
a  shellac  coat,  or  the  sanding.  Wax 


Hand-rubbing  fine  mahogany  pieces. 
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is  also  usfd  in  similar  manner  over 
lac(|ner.  This  is  called  a  Wax 
Finish. 

Another  finish  not  so  much  used 
Ixcause  hot  dishes  or  spilled  liquids 
will  leave  marks,  is  a  Shellac  Finish. 
Seviral  coats  of  shellac  are  applied 
with  sandint;  hetween.  Then  dry 
fine  pumice  stone  is  s])rinkled  on 
the  surface  over  which  small  pud¬ 
dles  of  ruhhiufj  oil  are  ])oured.  it 
beinjf  ruhlx'd  with  this  to  cut  the 
gloss  or  sheen.  ])roducing  an  egg¬ 
shell  finish.  l‘resent-dav  lacquers 
are  now  avtiilahle  that  can  lx* 
sprayed  on  and  dry  to  give  this 
same  i‘gg-shell  effect  without  all  the 
(•IxTations. 

N'arnish  was  used  for  years  on 
furniture.  Then  it  lost  caste  when 
wood-lacquer  came  in  with  its 
«|nick-drying  processes.  Xow  var¬ 
nish  is  (|uick-drying  and  is  much 
used  agtiin.  N'arnish  may  he  fin¬ 
ished  dull.  mat.  polished,  ruhhed 
and  satin. 

What  has  happened  to  our 
dres.ser?  It  is  impossihle  for  us  to 
follow  this  identical  ])iece  through 
the  factory,  for  it  takes  a  matter  of 
days  before  it  even  leaves  the  finish¬ 
ing  nxnn.  After  the  filler  is  rubbed 
off.  the  piece  is  allowed  to  dry  for 
a  day.  then  .sanded  with  fine  paper. 
Now  comes  a  coat  of  sealer,  to  seal 
the  ]X)res  and  stain.  Again  it  is 
sanded.  Xow  it  is  given  a  coat  of 
primer,  and  again  sanded.  Finally 
it  is  ready  for  the  actual  protective 
coating  which  consists  of  four  coats 
of  lacquer,  each  one  nd)hed  with 
fine  .steel  wool  hetween  coats,  the 
last  being  ruhhed  by  hand  with 
pumice  stone  and  oil. 

There  goes  its?  twin  down  the  line 
to  the  spray  lxx)ths.  These  are  large 
metal  boxes,  or  small  rooms  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  hnt  o]x*n  on  one 
side  where  the  o]x-rator  works.  At 
the  hack  there  is  an  exhaust  fan 
that  sucks  the  vap(»rs  and  excess 
spray  away  from  the  operator  and 
carries  it  outside  the  building  where 
it  is  disseminated  harmlessly.  'Phis 
is  necessary  lx)th  Ix-cause  the  sol¬ 
vents  used  in  laccpier  are  harmful 
if  inhaled  in  c|uantities.  and  because 
they  are  highly  intlammahle  and 
even  explosive  if  confined  within 
closed  spaces. 

WT'  watch  the  wf)rkman  ]dace  the 
dresser  case,  with  drawers  removed, 
on  a  low  turn-table  within  the 
IxKith.  He  holds  a  metal  spray-gun 
from  which  long  rubber  tubes  lead 
into  a  container  filled  with  lacquer 
and  to  a  pressure  tank.  His  fingers 
close  over  the  trigger  of  the  gun 
and  a  fine  mist  sprays  out  envelop¬ 


ing  the  dresser.  For  further  pro¬ 
tection  he  wears  an  inhalator  cover¬ 
ing  his  nose  and  mouth  and  which 
filters  out  any  spray  that  may  en¬ 
velop  him.  Back  and  forth,  up  and 
down,  he  g(x*s  across  the  piece.  He 
turns  it  around  so  that  every  side 
and  surface  is  cf)vered.  This  factory- 
gives  the  inside  of  all  its  ca.ses  a 
protective  coat  to  help  seal  them 
against  moisture  ah.sorjrtion.  help¬ 
ing  to  do  away  with  sticking  draw¬ 
ers  caused  by  swelling.  So  the  driv¬ 
ing  .spray  strikes  into  every  n<K)k 
and  cranny  of  the  case  before  it  is 
removed  and  shoved  along  the  line 
to  dry. 

Xext  the  drawers  are  given  a 
similar  coat,  especial  attention  Ix-ing 
paid  tf)  the  fronts  on  which  the 
crotch  Mahogany  veneer  appears. 

'I'lie  foreman  tells  us  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  lacquer  to  varnish  because  each 
coat  becomes  a  part  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  one  .so  tliat  when  the  job  is  done 
they  are  not  a  succession  of  layers 
hut  all  one  built-up  coating.  .Also, 
this  lacquer  is  resistant  to  alcohol 
and  many  liquids  that  commonly 
ruin  a  finish.  Of  -course,  he  says, 
there  are  now  varnishes  which  have 
these  resistant  qualities  as  well. 

Xow  the  furniture  is  placed  in  a 
warm  super-heated  room  that  is 
dust  free.  Here  it  dries  thoroughly. 
Then  it  is  rubbed,  and  is  then  given 
other  coats  after  which  it  is  hand- 
ruhlx'd  to  the  softly-glowing  sur¬ 
face  which  is  so  admired  by  «lis- 
criminating  borne  makers. 

Styles  ill  Cohn'S 

.Nlthough  colors  are  primarily  a 
])art  of  design,  it  is  in  tlie  finishing 
room  that  colors  are  obtained  or 
applied.  So  before  we  leave  this 
subject  of  finishes  it  might  Ix'  well 
to  mention  that  colors  change  from 
year  to  year,  just  as  do  styles  or 
designs,  or  types  of  finishes. 

In  early  times  Mahogany  was  in¬ 
variably  finished  a  bright  red.  Then 
came  a  time  when  it  was  so  dark¬ 
ened  that  it  was  almost  black.  For 
some  time  now  a  warm  reddish- 
brown  color  has  been  favored.  Sonu* 
repnxluctifms  of  Early  .American 
pieces  swing  more  to  the  red  side 
Ix'cause  the  original  color  was  that 
way.  Rut  seldom  if  ever  do  we  see 
Mahogany  in  the  almost  garish 
color  of  the  Gay  Xineties. 

For  years  Walnut  was  a  dark,  al¬ 
most  monotonous  wood  in  its  color¬ 
ation.  Then  some  one  discovered 
that  Walnut  could  be  lightened.  For 
a  time  there  was  an  era  of  “French 
Walnut”  finishes  of  almost  every 
shade  of  grayish  yellow-white  one 


could  imagine.  Processes  used  re¬ 
sulted  in  most  of  it  turning  a  sickly 
yellow  after  e.xposure  to  the  light 
for  some  time,  and  killed  this  color. 
Finally  specialists  worked  out  the 
harmonious  soft  brown  shades  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar. 

Maple  has  been  almost  every 
color  from  a  “natural”  shade  with 
clear  finish,  to  browns,  reds,  yel¬ 
lows  and  variations  of  them.  At 
one  tinu*  birdseye  Maple  was  ob¬ 
tainable  in  almost  every  kind  of 
])astel  shade  including  orchid,  sal¬ 
mon.  lemon,  green  and  alxxit  thirty 
others. 

The  most  recent  stunt  in  color 
has  been  a  variety  of  bleached  or 
l)ickled  fini.shes  in  which  the  natural 
color  of  the  wood,  whatever  kind  it 
mav  be,  is  removed  and  a  stain  of 
some  other  color  apjdied.  Some¬ 
times  the  bleached  wood  is  finished 
just  as  it  is  without  adding  any 
color.  Almost  every  wood  is  being 
so  treated,  which  results  in  a  wide 
and  wild  combination  of  color  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  retail  floors. 

Tomorrow  may  bring  new  colors 
and  new  processes  which  differ 
from  anything  we  now  know.  Every 
one  of  us  needs  to  be  on  his  toes 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ever 
changing  procession. 

NVe  are  almost  through  the  fac¬ 
tory  now.  hut  there  is  still  another 
man  who  must  handle  our  dresser, 
and  that  is  the  trimmer.  Down  it 
comes  to  the  trimming  room.  Here 
the  pulls  and  any  other  hardware 
it  calls  for  are  fastened  in  place. 
Here  it  is  given  a  final  inspection. 
If  there  are  places  that  need  to  be 
touched  up.  it  is  turne<l  over  to  men 
who  are  skilled  in  hand  work  of 
this  sort.  Tn  factories  making  more 
inexpensive  furniture  this  ojx'ration 
is  largely  theoretical,  which  accounts 
for  many  suites  reaching  the  floor 
minus  this  or  that  detail,  or  not  in 
|x»rfect  condition.  Tn  such  a  case 
the  furniture  must  be  returned  or 
fixed  hv  the  store  repair  man ;  and 
it  is  seldom  returned. 

The  trimmer  also  sees  that  the 
mirror  frames  are  properly  made  to 
fit  in  case  there  is  an  attached  mir¬ 
ror,  and  that  glides  or  casters  are 
properly  affixed. 

As  we  watch  our  dresser  on  its 
way  to  the  shipping  room  we  marvel 
that,  with  all  the  intricate  operations 
which  (in  actual  practice)  take 
weeks  and  months  to  complete,  the 
suite  of  which  it  is  a  part  will  be 
.sold  to  someone  for  jar  less  than  the 
lowest  priced,  cheapest  stnall  car  on 
the  market  and  will  outlast  it  for 
many,  many  years. 
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PART  TWO 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 


AS  we  pause  with  our  note  books 
to  contemplate  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  can  make 
use  of  the  information  we  have 
ffarnerecl  on  our  trip  through  the 
case-goods  factory,  let’s  jump  across 
town  to  another  jilant  that  special¬ 
izes  in  upholstered  living-room  fur¬ 
niture. 

Now  we  shall  learn  why  prices 
on  upholstered  pieces  vary  so  great¬ 
ly  :  why  the  store  down  the  street 


can  advertise  a  $19.50  chair  that 
looks  almost  exactly  like  one  we 
have  on  the  floor  for  more  than 
twice  that  amount,  and  on  which 
the  buyer  tells  us  he  is  taking  the 
lowest  possible  mark-up. 

In  meeting  this  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion,  make  it  clear  to  your  custom¬ 
ers  that  after  all  the  reputation 
and  integrity  of  your  store  stands 
behind  every  fact  you  tell  them 


about  the  furniture  you  sell  them. 
And  that  is  why  you  will  find  fewer 
and  fewer  prospects  “walking”, 
once  you  have  the  plain  unvarnished 
information  to  show  them  why  the 
furniture  you  sell  is  worth  every 
penny  that  is  asked  for  it. 

Our  cab  slides  in  to  the  curb  l)e- 
fore  a  large  brick  building  several 
stories  high.  Everybody  out,  and 
inside.  We  have  things  to  see! 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

The  Frame — Springs  and  Webbing — 
Materials  Used  in  Filling 


AS  we  walk  toward  the  com¬ 
modious  hut  slow  freight  ele¬ 
vator,  we  turn  to  the  young 
man  who  has  l)een  assigned  to  take 
us  through  the  plant. 

“Is  it  really  possible,"  we  ask, 
“that  two  chairs  looking  the  same 
outwardly,  or  two  such  sofas,  can  be 
so  made  that  one  is  worth  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  other?” 

He  pauses  with  his  hand  on  the 
elevator  guard  and  motions  the 
operator  on  past  the  floor.  “Come 
in  here,”  he  says.  “You’ll  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this.” 

We  follow  him  back  to  a  room 
where  sample  frames  are  in  process 
of  assembling. 

“We’ve  got  some  illustrations.” 
savs  our  guide,  rummaging  around 
in  a  pile  of  dusty  material,  “that 
we  once  used  to  educate  our  own 
salesmen.  I’ll  bet  it  would  help  a 
lot  if  retailers  could  have  something 
similar  when  customers  come  at  you 
fellows  with  just  such  questions  as 
that.  Here  they  are.”  We  step  to 
a  table  where  he  has  spread  out  a 
series  of  enlarged  jfliotographs  like 
these  commonly  used  in  sales  meet- 
ings. 

“See  those  chairs !  Which  one 
costs  the  most?” 

We  scan  the  pictures.  As  far  as 


we  can  see,  they  are  identical ;  the 
.same  in  design,  same  feet,  same 
kind  of  cushions,  exactly  the  same 
cover. 

One  after  another  we  give  up. 

The  young  man  grins.  “If  it 
makes  you  dizzy,”  he  says,  “how 
much  more  confused  do  you  suppose 
your  customers  are  when  they  see 
two  such  actual  chairs,  one  in  your 
window,  or  advertising,  for  one 
]>rice,  and  another  somewhere  else, 
identical  in  appearance,  for  so 
darned  much  less?” 

“But  how — ?”  we  begin. 

“Easy,  when  you  know,”  he  says, 
interrupting,  “just  start  with  the 
frame.  Let’s  take  the  cheap  chair 
first.  The  frame  was  made  of  in¬ 
ferior,  light-weight  material.  Where 
dowels  were  used,  and  there  were 
mighty  few  such  places,  there  are 
only  half  as  many  as  were  needed 
to  make  a  good,  strong  joint.  The 
machining  was  poor  in  the  first 
place  and  few  of  the  joints  are  per¬ 
fect.  Wherever  possible  the  frame 
was  nailed.  The  corner-blocks 
which  help  hold  the  joints  rigid 
were  nailed  on,  and  glued.  The 
webbing  used  is  light,  made  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  low  in  cost  and 
stretch  after  a  brief  time.  And  there 
are  just  as  few  strips  of  webbing  as 


is  possible  to  fasten  and  hold  the 
springs,  the  wchbing  being  fastened 
with  a  few  staples. 

“Springs,  as  you  well  ktiow,  are 
most  important  to  the  feel  of  an  up¬ 
holstered  piece.  Just  as  few  springs 
as  ])ossible  are  used  in  the  cheap 
piece  and  they  are  tied  loose,  not 
compressed.  Though  this  makes  a 
very  soft  seat  and  back  at  first,  in  a 
short  time  the  piece  will  sag. 
Furthermore  the  twine  used  to  tie 
the  springs  is  also  of  inferior  make 
and  material  and  is  attached  to  the 
springs  with  the  fewest  possible 
knots.  Over  the  springs  is  a  layer 
of  thin  burlaj)  covered  with  a  cheap 
grade  of  tow. 

“Again  on  the  cheap  piece  the 
feet  and  the  stump-arms  are  birch  or 
gum.  dipped  in  a  vat  of  stain  and 
then  a  tank  of  finish.  You'll  notice 
there’s  a  down  cushion  on  both 
pieces.  Well,  the  cheap  chair  is 
filled  with  chicken  feathers. 

“One  of  the  greatest  merchandis¬ 
ers  in  the  business  told  me  at  the 
last  market  that  his  salesmen  are 
trained  to  sell  from  the  positive 
angle  at  all  times,  never  from  the 
negative.  But  everyone  of  them  has 
to  know  just  such  things  as  these 
that  I’ve  shown  you,  because  it 
gives  them  a  confidence  in  their  bet- 
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Frame  with  >pring!^  sewed  and  tied  in  place. 


ter  made  merchandise  and  armed 
with  such  knowledge,  they  have  an 
edge  on  competition  that  has  put 
them  out  ahead  of  every  store  in 
their  trading  area  in  sales  of  good 
furniture. 

“Let's  go  out  in  the  factory,"  our 
conductor  says.  “I'll  show  you 
some  good  construction  now,  at 
first  hand.  You’ll  appreciate  it  the 
more  when  you  compare  the  two 
in  your  mind  as  we  go  along.” 

Making  the  Frames 

This  plant  makes  its  own  frames, 
so  we  go  first  to  that  department. 
Many  good  manufacturers  buy 
frames  from  factories  that  specialize 
in  such  things ;  especially  the  smaller 
ones  who  do  not  have  the  room  or 
the  facilities  to  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  their  own.  Some  buy  fin¬ 
ished  dimension  stock;  that  is. 
pieces  which  have  been  machined, 
turned,  sanded  and  so  on,  and  cut 
to  such  perfect  dimensions  that  they 
can  l)e  assembled,  without  further 
machining,  by  cabinet  makers. 

Many  of  the  same  machines  we 
saw  in  the  case  goods  factory  are 
droning,  and  buzzing,  and  whining, 
as  we  pass  along  tliis  floor.  The 
same  processes  as  were  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  rough  lumber  for  the  cabi¬ 
net  room  are  being  employed  to 
get  the  frame-work  ready  for  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  foreman  shows  us  the  clear, 
tough  lumber  this  factory  uses,  free 
from  knots,  checks,  shakes  and 
similar  defects.  It  is  heavy  and 
strong,  and  hard ;  not  too  hard,  our 
guide  explains,  or  the  tacks  will  not 
enter  readily.  We  notice  that 
double-doweled  joints  are  used,  and 
that  the  corner-blocks  fit  perfectly 
and  are  not  only  fastened  with  the 
best  quality  glue,  but  are  screwed 
to  the  frame  with  heavv  screws,  as 
well.  It  will  take  the  most  severe 
sort  of  pimi.shment  to  make  tliis 
frame  even  so  much  as  creak,  let 
alone  open  up  or  break  apart. 

From  the  frame  room  we  go  up 
to  the  upholstering  floor.  .\  peculiar 
fact  about  furniture  construction  is 
that  while  line-production  methods 
where  one  man  does  one  job.  the 
next  man  another,  and  so  on,  have 
Ix'en  tried,  no  factory  has  as  yet 
been  really  successful  with  it.  So 
a  frame  comes  to  an  upholsterer,  and 
when  it  leaves  his  Ixjnch.  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  ready  for  shipment.  Again  the 
old  touch  of  the  artisan  makes  itself 
felt.  Each  individual  stands  or  falls 
on  the  qualitv  of  his  own  work. 

In  some  respects  this  room  re¬ 
sembles  the  cabinet  room,  for  there 


are  rows  of  men  along  its  sides, 
working  in  front  of  large  windows 
that  admit  plenty  of  daylight.  The 
frames  are  brought  to  them,  usually 
just  shoved  across  the  floor,  from 
the  elevator.  Up  they  go  on  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  the  real  job  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  piece  begins. 

Strips  of  heavy- woven  linen  web¬ 
bing  are  .stretched  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  frame  side  to  side  and 
front  to  back,  and  tacked  at  either 
end  after  lK‘ing  folded  around  card- 
lK)ard  strips  which  make  it  less  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  webbing  to  pull  or 
ravel  off  the  tack.  The  webbing 
strips  must  not  1k‘  too  tight,  but  just 
right  to  give  the  greatest  stretch  or 
elasticity.  They  are  placed  close  to¬ 
gether.  and  over  and  under  where 
they  cross  each  other. 

From  the  foreman  we  learn  that 
there  are  substitutes  for  this  type 
of  webbing.  Some  are  composed  of 
steel  wires,  others  of  steel  bands, 
or  squares  of  heavy  webbing  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  frame  with  small  helical 
springs.  None,  he  says,  have  proved 
as  satisfactory  as  good  grade  web¬ 
bing.  However,  in  good  low-priced 
pieces  some  of  them,  notably  the 
spring-supported  type,  may  Ik*  pre¬ 
ferable  to  light,  inela.stic  webbing 
Some  are  stronger  and  will  last 
longer,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
comfort  imperative  for  quality  up¬ 
holstered  furniture. 

Next  the  bases  of  the  coiled 
springs  are  sewed  securely,  with 
stout  linen  thread,  to  the  webbing. 
They  are  10-inch  springs  of  the 
finest  tempered  steel  wire  especially 
drawn  for  this  purpose.  And  the 
upholsterer  uses  just  as  many  as 
he  can  without  having  them  so  close 
together  that  they  will  rub  or  clash 
when  compressed  or  released.  Next 
he  ties  the  tops  of  the  springs  with 


an  imported  twine  of  toughest  na¬ 
ture,  across  sideways,  then  front  and 
back  and  finally  diagonally  up  and 
down,  the  ends  of  the  twine  lieing 
fastened  securely  to  the  tops  of  the 
side-rails.  Each  time  he  crosses  a 
spring  he  knots  his  cord  on  both 
sides  of  the  coil  until  each  is  tied 
securely  with  eight  knots.  Now  the 
springs  have  been  depressed  to  8 
inches,  and  still  stand  considerably 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  side 
rails.  This  so  that  when  someone 
sits  in  the  chair  and  depresses  the 
springs,  the  cords  will  have  plenty 
of  leeway  to  move  down  without 
any  strain  and  will  not  break,  as 
would  happen  were  they  tied  tight, 
even  with  the  top  of  the  frame. 

Now  the  craftsman  takes  a  piece 
of  heavy  ten  or  twelve  ounce  bur¬ 
lap,  stretches  it  across  the  strings 
and  tacks  it  to  the  rails  all  around. 
Next  he  sews  the  tops  of  the  springs 
to  this  burlap,  anchoring  them  still 
further.  Many  factories,  the  fore¬ 
man  explains,  do  not  sew  their 
springs  at  the  top,  but  it  is  a  mark 
of  really  good  craftsmanship. 

This  chair  has  a  “spring  edge”, 
one  row  of  springs  being  placed 
close  to  the  front  rail  to  give  the 
front  edge  of  the  seat  resiliency. 
Next  the  edge  of  the  chair  where  it 
slojics  down  to  the  rail  is  built  up 
by  a  process  known  as  “Double 
Stuffing”.  Now  the  seat  is  covered 
with  a  thick  padding  of  hair  which 
is  covered  with  burlaps  and  stitched 
through  and  through  so  that  it  will 
remain  in  place  and  not  work  up 
in  bunches,  with  use.  The  edge  is 
stitched  to  make  a  soft  roll  and  a 
final  coating  of  staple  cotton  is 
placed  on  top  and  covered  with 
muslin  which  is  then  tacked  to  the 
frame. 

Next  the  arms  and  back  are  built 
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up.  Here  our  upholsterer  uses  small 
springs  already  sewed  together  in 
units  inside  flat  muslin  sacks,  each 
spring  being  individually  packaged 
from  the  other.  These  parts  are 
then  stuffed  with  hair  and  covered 
with  cotton,  finished  in  muslin,  and 
the  chair  is  ready  for  the  cover. 

The  young  man  accompanying  us 
holds  up  a  handful  of  hair  for  ex¬ 
amination.  We  find  it  compact  and 
spring)',  clean  and  entirely  odorless. 
It  has,  he  informs  us,  been  washed 
and  rendered  sanitary  by  the  most 
efficient  processes  known.  He  also 
shows  us  a  handful  of  long-fibred 
grey-black  moss  that  is  employed 
on  some  of  the  more  inexpensive 
pieces  they  build.  Next  to  hair, 
good  moss,  cleaned  and  sanitar\',  is 
I>erhaps  the  l)est  filling.  In  some 


The  seat  edge  is  stitched 
in  a  soft  roll. 


things  part  moss  and  ]>art  hair  are 
usetl,  but  in  better  gratles.  all -hair 
is  invariably  to  be  h)und. 

While  the  upholsterer  is  tacking 
and  sewing  on  the  cover,  which  by 
the  way,  seems  almost  a  job  fnr  a 
tailor,  we  look  at  the  exposed  frame 
of  the  chair.  The  feet  are  solid  ma¬ 
hogany,  Ix'autifully  carved  and  hav- 
itig  a  hand-rublK'd  finish.  So  is  the 
top  rail  of  the  back.  This  chair  is 
to  have  a  down  cushion.  We  are 
shown  a  covered  bin  filled  with  the 
soft  white  material,  sweet  smelling 
and  as  clean  as  driven  snow. 

,\nd  now  the  chair  is  finished, 
trimmed  with  braid  and  welts  to 
cover  necessary  tacking  and  orna¬ 
ment  it.  Down  the  elevator  it  goes 
for  one  last  inspection,  then  to  the 
shii)ping  room  for  shipment. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Upholstery  Fabrics 


Many  volumes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  fabrics,  just  the 
sort  of  materials  that  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  furniture  which  you 
and  I  handle  every  day.  If  we  could 
but  catch  a  spark  of  the  glamour 
that  is  attendant  on  these  pieces  we 
and  our  customers  regard  as  so 
many  inanimate  pieces  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  how  much  more  fun  it  would 
l)e  to  sell  furniture.  What  a  thrill 
we  can  get  out  of  passing  along 
.some  detail  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  woman  who  is  eager  to 
have  something  special  to  tell  her 
friends  and  family  about  the  chair, 
or  the  sofa,  or  the  suite  she  selects. 

Selling  calls  for  imagination : 
likewise  it  calls  for  study  and 
application  to  the  job.  And  if  you 
have  read  this  far  in  our  story  of 
furniture,  you  already  know  in  your 
own  mind  that  there  is  possibly  no 
other  sales  field  with  more  potential 
possibilities  for  the  man  or  woman 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  which  calls  for  a 
broader  education. 

Possibly  we  are  presumptuous  in 
attempting  to  convey  to  you  any 
sort  of  information  regarding  fab¬ 
rics  in  such  limited  space.  But  it  is 
a  subject  with  which  every  one  of 
us  should  be  acquajnted  if  we  are 
to  talk  intelligently  to  customers. 
For  mo.st  women  have  some  knowl¬ 


edge.  at  least,  of  materials.  They 
are  quick  to  sense  when  you  or  I 
do  not  known  much  al)OUt  what  we 
are  showing. 

The  practical  questions  in  the 
customer’s  mind  concern  durability, 
color  fastness  and  ease  of  cleaning. 

Durability 

The  durability  of  an  upholstery 
fabric  depends  upon  the  type  of  yarn 
used  and  the  type  of  weave.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  closer  the  weave  the  more 
durable  the  fabric.  The  scale  of 
durability  of  diflferent  yarns  is  as 
follows:  (1)  Mohair,  (2)  Ramie, 
(3)  Wool,  (4)  Linen,  (5)  Mer¬ 
cerized  Cotton,  (6)  Cotton,  and  (7) 
Rayon.  Cut  velvets  are  the  most 
durable  type  of  upholstery  fabrics, 
second  come  frise  fabrics,  and  third 
come  flat  fabrics. 

Fading 

As  to  fading,  anything  exposed  to 
light  and  air  changes  organically 
with  a  resulting  change  in  shade  or 
color.  This  is  caused  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  ozone,  which  chemically 
changes  the  composition.  In  the  case 
of  dyed  fabrics,  there  is  an  organic 
change  in  the  dye  itself  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air.  However, 
some  fabrics  fade  less  than  others 
and  here  resistance  to  fading  de¬ 
pends  on  the  type  of  yarn,  the  type 


of  weave,  and  the  quality  of  the 
dye.  Some  textile  fibres  have  a  far 
greater  affinity  for  dye  than  do 
others  and  naturally  hold  their  color 
better.  The  affinity  of  textile  fibres 
to  dyes  rates  in  the  following  se¬ 
quence:  (1)  Mohair,  (2)  Wool, 
f3)  Ramie,  (4)  Rayon,  (5)  Mer¬ 
cerized  Cotton.  (6)  Cotton,  and  (7) 
Linen.  The  type  of  weave  naturally 
affects  the  resistance  to  fading,  and 
here  cut  velvets  are  the  most  resis¬ 
tant,  frise  velvets  come  next,  and 
flat  fabrics  come  last.  As  yon  can 
realize,  in  a  story  like  this,  one  must 
generalize  and  all  things  being 
equal,  the  order  that  we  have  given 
will  stand. 

Cleaning 

ICase  of  cleaning  depends  on  two 
factors — ^the  type  of  yarn  used  in 
making  the  fabric  and  the  type  of 
weave.  Cleanability  of  yarns  rates 
in  the  following  sequence :  0)  Mo¬ 
hair,  (2)  Ramie,  (3)  Linen.  ('4) 
Rayon,  fS)  Wool.  (61  Mercerized 
Cotton,  and  (7)  Cotton.  The  type 
of  weave  used  affects  the  ease  of 
cleaning  and  here  pile  fabrics  are 
much  more  easil)'  cleaned  than  are 
flat  fabrics,  as  in  flat  fabrics  the 
dirt  becomes  ground  into  the  fibres 
and  into  the  weave  and  any  atteinjit 
toward  cleaning  the  fabric  while  on 
the  furniture  generally  results  in 
spots  and  stains. 
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Latch  most  niaufacturers  of  mo¬ 
hair  fabrics  moth  treat  them  when 
they  are  manufactured.  Cienerally 
speakin}^.  tlie  guaranty  is  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  an  insurance  company  and 
a  form  is  provided  the  manufacturer 
by  the  fabric  manufacturer.  This 
form  is  divided  into  four  sections 
and  when  tlie  furniture  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  the  manufacturer  .sends  the 
first  .section  to  the  fal)ric  manufac¬ 
turer.  the  next  section  is  detached 
by  the  furniture  or  de|)artment  store 
when  the  furniture  is  sold  and  is 
also  sent  to  the  fabric  manufacturer. 
The  rest  of  the  guaranty  form  re¬ 
mains  on  the  furniture  until  such 
time  as  there  is  a  complaint,  at 
which  time  it  is  detached  and  .sent 
to  the  insurance  company  under¬ 
writing  the  moth  guaranty. 

Recently  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce  have  issued  standards 
for  lOO'T  mohair  velvet.  1009J  mo¬ 
hair  frise,  and  50%  mohair  frise. 
fjctld  dro])  tickets  are  su])i)lied  by 
the  fabric  manufacturers  to  tbe  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  suites,  and  serve  to 
identify  the  fabric  with  which  the 
suite  is  upholstered.  'I'hese  s|)ecifi- 
cations.  in  the  case  of  mohair  vel¬ 
vets.  provide  that  the  pile  shall  be 
100' f  mobair  fibre,  that  it  shall  lx? 
resistant  to  fading,  that  it  shall  have 
at  least  225  ])ile  tufts  per  sf|uare 
inch,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  j)ile 
shall  not  be  less  than  7/10’s  of  a 
]K)und  of  mohair  jx*r  lineal  yard.  54" 
wide.  In  the  case  of  100%  mohair 
fri.se.  the  pile  shall  lx;  composed  of 
lOO'/f  mohair  and  shall  have  not 
less  than  500  loops  per  square  inch, 
and  the  weight  of  the  pile  shall  not 
lx‘  less  than  7/10’s  of  a  pound  per 
lineal  yard,  54"  wide.  Specifications 
have  al.so  Ix'en  issued  for  50^^  mo¬ 
hair  frise  and  for  ui)holstered  fur¬ 
niture  covered  with  this  fabric  a 
silver  drop  ticket  is  supplied.  The 
pile  yarn  shall  lx?  comprised  of  not 
less  than  50%  mohair  and  shall  have 
not  less  than  400  loojis  to  a  square 
inch  and  the  weight  of  the  ])ile  shall 
be  not  less  than  5/10’s  of  a  pound 
per  lineal  yard.  54"  wide. 

It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  furniture  salesmen  be  familiar 
with  these  droj)  tickets  and  the 
100%  ticket  is  shown  on  the  .Ser¬ 
viceability  page. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  cover 
the  fundamental  things  it  will  be 
helpful  for  us  to  know,  is  to  list 
the  materials  alphabetically,  and 
briefly  describe  each  one.  giving 
their  characteristics  as  nearly  as 
possible. 


UTlFif..\L  I.K.\THLk  .  .  .  For- 
I  crl>  iiicd  on  much  cheap  upholstered 
living;  room  furniture,  but  now  used  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  card-tables  and  sets, 
nun  om  aiul  porch  furniture,  for  restau¬ 
rants,  beauty  parlor  installations  and  the 
ike  because  of  the  colors  available  and 
its  water  resistant  qualities.  It  is  a  cot¬ 
ton  fabric  coated  with  a  lacquer  prepa¬ 
ration  and  embossed  to  simulate  various 
kinds  of  leather.  sood  Krade  of  this 
material  is  much  more  durable  than  a 
poor  p;rade  of  split  leather.  You  can 
'pot  it  by  the  (Klor  when  you  cannot 
-.ee  the  fabric  back. 

I’lROCADF'  .  .  .  Originally  it  was  of 
heavy  silk,  often  enriched  with  gold 
threads  or  interwoven  with  linen  and 
cotton.  It  is  woven  on  the  Jacquard 
loom.  The  design  in  a  brocade  is  woven 
against  a  foundation  of  another  weave, 
Mke  ;i  satin  ground,  the  design  having  .i 
raised  effect  against  the  other.  Sometimes 
tbe  pattern  is  obtained  by  contrasting  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  same  colored  yarns,  at  others 
by  the  use  of  different  colors.  Hrocade 
looks  emlK)ssed,  while  Damask  is  flat. 

HkOCATld.l.K  .  .  .  .\  brocade  hav¬ 
ing  a  high-embossed  effect  produced  by 
wiir])  an<l  filling  yarns  une(|nally  twisted 
and  using  an  e.xtrti  set  of  yarns  for  back¬ 
ing.  The  |)attern  staiuls  out  very  notice¬ 
ably  al)ove  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

HkOCHK  .  .  .  b'rench  name  for  bro¬ 
cade.  Brocade  n;eans  “embroidery  on  the 
loom.” 

CHKNIl.LF  .  .  .  F'rench  name  mean¬ 
ing  cateriiilkir.  fi'amilitir  t<i  most  of  us 
in  bathroom  and  bedroom  rugs.  Some¬ 
times  used  on  furniture.  If  proixrly 
woven  looks  rich  and  is  durable. 

CHINTZ  .  .  .  Originally  a  drapery 
fabric  and  applied  to  printed  cotton 
cloth,  (ilazed,  it  is  used  on  bondor 
chairs  and  Colonial  reproductions. 
few  good  quality  glazed  varieties  may  lx 
washed  the  same  as  oilcloth  or  artificial 
leather. 

COkDUkOY  .  .  .  Originally  meant 
the  King’s  Cord,  Corde  du  koi  (French). 
.\  cotton  fabric  having  ridges.  Formerly 
use<l  mostly  for  dress  fabrics,  boys’  suits 
and  the  like.  Becau.se  of  its  softness, 
low  cost  and  fine  wearing  ipialities  it  has 


.All  easy  rhair  covered  in 
curled  mohair  velvet. 


i.a<le  its  apixarance  on  medium-priced 
upholstered  furniture. 

Ck.-VSH  .  .  .  .Any  fabric  having  coarse 
uneven  yarns  and  rough  te.xture.  In 
upholstery  crash,  jute  is  usually  combined 
with  linen  or  cotton.  Novelty  wool 
weaves  are  sometimes  called  crash  Ix- 
cause  of  their  texture. 

Ckld'ONNE  .  .  .  Printed  cotton  or 
linen  fabric  of  various  weaves  and 
finishes.  Generally  used  for  draperies, 
curtains  anti  slip  covers. 

D.XMASK  .  .  .  Brocades  and  dantasks 
are  closely  relateil  in  appearance,  damask 
Ixing  Hatter  than  brocade  designs  and 
reversible.  Both  are  woven  on  the  Jac- 
qnard  loom.  In  a  damask  the  pattern 
changes  in  color  on  the  wrong  side. 
Most  familiar  to  women  in  table  linens. 

It  is  named  for  Damascus,  that  far- 
eastern  city  where  elaborate  designs  were 
woven  in  silk.  Moilern  upholstery 
damasks  are  of  silk,  mohair,  wool,  rayon, 
linen,  mercerizeil  cotton  or  combinations 
of  these  materials. 

DKNIM  .  .  .  An  inexixnsive  heavy 
cotton-twill  made  of  coarse  yarn.  Named 
after  the  French  town  Nimes,  “serges  de 
Nimes”.  Used  as  a  base-cover  by  fac¬ 
tories  when  stores  wish  to  cover  pieces 
with  their  own  special  covers  of  custom¬ 
ers’  selection  rather  than  have  them  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  factory.  Some  denims  have 
small  geometric  figures. 

IvM  BOSSED  FABRIC  .  .  .  Fabric 
run  Ixtween  engraved  rollers  under  pres¬ 
sure  with  heat  to  produce  an  embossed 
effect,  like  embossed  letterheads.  Wash¬ 
ing  or  steaming  takes  out  the  design. 
Emlxissed  velvet  or  jilush  is  made  by 
weaving  a  high  pile  and  shearing  it  to 
ilifferent  levels,  or  by  pressing  part  of 
the  pile  flat. 

IvPINGLFi  .  .  .  Various  fabrics  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  rib  effect  running  crosswise 
of  the  cloth  are  referred  to  as  epingles. 

FAST  COLOR  FABRIC  .  .  .  Any 
kind  of  drapery,  upholstery  or  dress 
fabrics  in  cotton  or  linen  guaranteed  not 
to  fade  in  sun  or  washing,  or  both. 

FORTUNY  PRINT  .  .  .  .\  secret  pro¬ 
cess  of  Fortuny's  which  gives  cotton 
cloth  the  apjxarance  of  old  brocades. 
.Made  in  \'enice.  Ordinarily  used  for 
wall  hangings,  curtains,  screens  and  the 
like. 

FRISE  .  .  .  .\ny  pile  fabric  of  uncut 
loops.  May  be  mohair,  linen,  cotton  or 
mixtures.  It  may  be  plain,  figured  or 
printed,  the  figured  types  being  woven 
on  .1  Jacquard  loom. 

GLAZED  CHINTZ  .  .  .  See  Chintz 
and  Cretonne. 

GOBI'.LINS  ...  A  kind  of  tapestry 
woven  in  the  Royal  Tapestry  Works  in 
Paris.  Machine-woven  tapestries  are 
sometimes  called  Gobelins,  but  incorrect¬ 
ly. 

HAIR  CLOTH  .  .  .  .\  wiry,  stiff  fab¬ 
ric  ordinarily  having  cotton  warp,  some¬ 
times  worsted  or  linen,  with  filling  of 
liorsehair.  Artificial  horsehair  is  now 
spun  of  rayon,  although  this  is  used  more 
in  trimmings  than  in  upholstery  fabrics. 
Black,  gray  and  white.  Ordinarily  used 
on  Early  American  and  \'ictorian  period 
renrodnetions. 

J.VCQU.AkD  .  .  .  Brocades,  damasks, 
t  inestries,  (rises,  and  velvets,  and  all 
fabrics  having  intricate  and  elalionite 
figures  are  woven  on  the  Jac(|uard  loom, 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
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tious  to  the  weaving  industry,  liy  it,  a 
skjlled  designer  may  design  a  pattern; 
this  is  then  pricked  in  cards,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  player-piano  or 
monotype  paper  roll.  Once  the  design  is 
so  punched  and  the  loom  is  mounted, 
any  operator  of  fair  intelligence  may  turn 
out  the  fabrics  which  were  formerly  only 
possibly  of  execution  by  a  skilled  artisan. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  knit  fabrics 
with  novelty  pattern  in  stitch  or  color. 

MERCEklZKD  .  .  Mercerizing  is  a 
chemical  pr()cess  that  makes  cotton  much 
more  lustrous,  stronger,  and  so  that  it 
will  take  dye  more  readily.  Its  origi¬ 
nator  was  John  Mercer,  an  Englishman. 
Either  the  yarn  or  the  cloth  may  l)e 
treated ;  generally  the  yarn. 

METAL  CLOTH  ...  A  decorative 
fabric  made  of  cotton  warp  and  metal 
filling  yarns.  The.se  metal  yarns  arc 
made  by  winding  tinsel  around  a  cotton 
yarn.  Beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained, 
hut  when  creased  or  wrinkled,  the  creases 
are  practically  impossible  to  remove. 
They  also  tarnish. 

MOHAIR  .  .  .  Any  cloth  so  termed 
should  be  made  of  the  hair  of  the  -Angora 
goat,  which  is  exceptionally  long  and 
silky.  When  we  speak  of  Mohair,  the 
pile  mohair  fabric  with  either  cut 
or  uncut  loops  comes  first  to  mind  be¬ 
cause  for  years  it  was  the  only  kind 
of  mohair  fabric  used  for  upholstery. 
Now  mohairs  are  also  woven  flat,  plain 
or  with  printed  or  woven  figure.  Mo¬ 
hair  is  mixed  with  w'ool  and  cotton  in 
certain  frises.  Mixtures  can  generally 
be  spotted  by  the  different  tones  of  the 
cloth,  for  these  various  yarns  take  dves 
with  variations  in  the  color.  Novelty- 
weave  mohairs  have  recently  made  their 
appearance.  Two-toned  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  pile  of  one  color,  back  of  an¬ 
other  :  embossed  effects  by  different 
deiiths  of  pile  or  by  pressing.  It  is  the 
most  durable  and  resilient  of  all  pile 
fabrics. 

MONKS  CLOTH  ...  .A  rough,  heavy 
fabric  made  of  heavy  cotton  yarns  usu¬ 
ally  containing  some  flax,  hemp  or  jute. 
Wears  well.  -A  characteristic  is  its  rough 
basket  weave.  FRI.AR’S  CLOTH  is 
double  coarse  in  weave,  4  by  4  yarns ; 
DRUID’S  CLOTH  is  still  coarser,  6  or 
8  yarns  in  each  stjuare. 

N.AP  .  .  .  Not  a  fabric,  but  mentioned 
here  because  so  many  confuse  nap  with 
pile.  Nap  is  the  downy  or  fuzzy  appear¬ 
ance  caused  by  raising  fibres  to  the  sur¬ 
face  by  teazling;  outing  flannel  is  a  good 
example. 

XUBBY  OR  NUB  FINISH  .  .  .  V'ari- 
ous  fabrics  in  which  the  yarn  has  been 


iiubbed  or  knotted  at  certain  intervals  by 
twisting  one  yarn  about  another,  thereby 
forming  lumps  or  bumps.  L'sed  on  Mod¬ 
ern  furniture. 

PAPER  FABRICS  .  .  .  Materials 
made  entirely  or  in  p:irt  of  twisted  paper. 
Most  such  fabrics  are  made  in  laiian 
or  Germany. 

PI I'.CT'.-DA'ED  .  .  .  Fabric  d\ed  after 
weaving,  tiot  in  the  yarn. 

PI  Lb'  .  .  .  -Any  fabric  having  a  sur¬ 
face  with  ui)right  threads,  cut  or  uncut. 
.May  be  made  of  extra  warp  yarns  as  in 
velvets  and  plushes.  Warp  i)ile  may  cause 
loops  on  both  sides  as  occurs  in  Terrv 
Cloth. 

PI.USH  ...  -A  cut  pile  fabric  that  has 
a  imich  higher  pile  than  velvet;  ordi¬ 
narily  2/16  inch  or  more.  Mohair  i>lush 
is  a  pile  fabric  made  on  a  cotton  b:ick ; 
may  be  plain  or  patterned ;  embossed  de¬ 
signs  are  made  by  pressing;  brocaded 
t  ffects  (not  true  brocades)  are  made  by 
cutting  or  burning  the  design  lower 
than  the  other  t'ortions  of  the  pile;  may 
be  i)rinted  and  two-toned;  fur  effects 
:tre  obtained  by  imitating  the  fur  in 
color,  length  and  finish  of  i)ile.  main 
such  fabrics  being  used  on  so-called 
Modern  pieces. 

PRINT  .  .  .  .\  general  term  used  to 
designate  printed  cotton  fabrics. 

PRINTS  .  .  .  Small  patterns  or  fi.g- 
iires  on  cotton  cloth ;  often  used  to  refer 
specifically  to  cretonne  and  chintz  with 
such  iirinted  patterns. 

R.AMIE  .  .  .  Grass  cloth,  or  linen 
made  of  ramie  fibre  (China  grass) 
which  is  similar  to  flax.  Used  in  flat 
.and  i)ile  fabrics.  Very  durable. 

R.ATINE  .  .  .  Loosely  woven,  rongii- 
api>earing  fabric  plainly  woven.  It  is 
t>roduce(i  by  yarns  twisted  to  give  a 
nnbby  appearance.  Usually  made  of  cot¬ 
ton,  silk  or  wool.  Is  sometimes  given 
novelty  names  by  various  mills. 

R.W’ON  .  .  .  Man  made  fibre  from 
which  fabrics  are  woven  Rayon  is  made 
from  the  cellulose  of  siiruce  wood  and 
cotton  linters,  or  from  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Rayon  yarns  can  now  be  spun 
in  any  size  filament  desired ;  also  Rayon 
can  be  chemically  treated  while  in  liciuid 
form  so  that  its  substance  is  greatly 
modified.  These  factors  made  made  pos- 
sihe  the  creation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
entirely  new  fabric  types.  There  are  four 
types  of  Rayons;  varying  in  their  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  Originally  Rayon 
fabrics  were  very  lustrous,  later  they 
were  made  in  extra  dull  tytics  as  stylists 
demanded  them.  Today  any  degree  of 
lustre  desired  can  be  obtained.  .\  recent 


develojiment  is  spun  Rayon ;  it  is  used 
to  prcKluce  entirely  new  effects. 

REP  ...  A  ribbed  fabric  resembling 
Poplin  but  having  a  heavier  cord.  The 
ribs  run  across.  May  lie  jiiece  or  yarii- 
•  lyed.  Silk  and  wool  are  .sometimes  used 
with  one  another  or  with  cotton.  When 
Jac(|uard  or  dobby  figures  appear  on  a 
Rep  background  the  cloth  is  called 
A  R. MURE. 

RODIb.R  .  .  .  Used  to  designate  fab¬ 
rics  designed  and  made  by  Rodier  Freres. 

1  ’arts. 

SATEEN  OR  S.ATINE  .  .  .  .\  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton  fabric  of  satin  weave.  May 
be  dyed  or  printed.  Some  types  have  a 
twill  weave.  I’sed  often  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  place  of  muslin  or  denim  for 
temporary  covers  on  dining-room  and 
bedroom  chair  scats,  living  room  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  like. 

S. ATIN  ...  .A  basic  weave  that  (iro- 
iluces  the  greatest  possible  luster,  in  which 
war])  yarns  are  arranged  to  conceal  the 
filling,  or  vice  versa,  making  a  smooth, 
shiny  surface.  Double-faced  satins  (rib¬ 
bon  for  example)  have  two  sets  of  warp 
and  one  of  filling.  May  be  silk,  rayon 
or  mixtures  with  cotton  back.  Ordinari¬ 
ly  used  on  dining-room  and  bedroom 
chairs  and  benches,  or  fine  occasional 
chairs  and  settees,  esiiecially  of  the 
French  (leriods. 

SUEDE  FINISH  .  .  .  Produce.l  on 
novelty  wools  and  cotton  fabrics  by 
passing  them  through  emery-coated  cylin¬ 
ders  which  raise  a  naj).  Many  chea])  so- 
called  Modern  covers  arc  so  made. 

T. APESTRY  .  .  .  Real  tapestry  is  a 
hand-woven  fabric  made  by  working  a 
btdibin  from  the  wrong  side  on  a  warp 
stretched  either  vertically  or  horizontally. 
This  bobbin  is  taken  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  pattern  and  not  from  selvage  to  sel¬ 
vage.  Tapestries  used  on  present-day 
furniture  are  yarn-dyed,  figured  ma¬ 
chine-made  fabrics  and  are  woven  on  a 
Jaci|uard  loom.  They  imitate  real  tapes¬ 
tries,  the  wrong  side  being  smootber 
than  in  a  hand-woven  original.  Almost 
every  kind  of  material  may  be  used, 
plain  or  in  mixtures,  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
rayon,  mohair,  and  the  like. 

TERRY  CLOTH  .  .  .  Cotton  fabric 
covered  with  loops  on  both  sides.  A' on 
will  recognize  it  as  Turkish  toweling. 
The  demand  for  cheap  fabrics  resulted 
in  heavy-woven  novelty  varieties. 

A'^FILOUR  ...  .A  general  name  for 
(lile  fabrics  having  a  short  pile  of  cotton, 
mohair,  rayon  or  silk  usually  used  for 
draperies;  may  be  pressed  flat  (called 
Panne  A’elour  )  or  in  figures. 

A’F'LA’ET  ...  .A  broad  term  that 
covers  every  warp-pile  fabric  e.xcept 
Plush  and  Terry  Cloth.  It  has  a  pile 
shorter  than  3/I6th  inch;  if  longer  it  is 
called  Plush.  Most  A'elvets  have  a  cot¬ 
ton  back.  BROCADED  VELVET:  see 
Brocade.  MIRROR  VELVET;  highly 
finished  by  calendering,  the  pile  f^ing 
pressed  flat  or  in  different  directions. 
PANNE  A’ELA’ET  :  a  fabric  having  the 
pile  laid  flat  and  pressed  to  give  luster. 
PAON  VF'LA'ET ;  heavier  than  Panne 
and  treated  the  same  way. 

VELVETEEN  ...  A  fabric  having  ;i 
short  cotton  nap  in  imitation  of  real 
Velvet.  Used  on  inexiietisive  furniture. 
:ilso  as  lining  for  silver  drawers. 

Contemporary  designers  of  good 
Modern  furniture  usually  design 
from  the  “bottom  up”.  That  is,  they 


.A  beautifully  upholstered  Chippendale  sofa. 
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crt-atf  "i-  adapt  iu*\v  inatt-riaLs  to 
niatcli  the  tempo  of  the  furniture 
they  are  creating.  This  means  that 
m-\\-  names,  new  fabrics,  new  ma¬ 
terials  are  constantly  making  their 
apiK-arance.  Here  again  yon  will  do 
well  to  check  fabrics  yon  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize.  with  your  buyer,  or  styli.st 
if  the  store  employs  otie. 

I.IC.ATHER.  of  course  is  not  a  fabric, 
lint  the  treated  skin  of  whatever  animal 
or  creature  from  which  it  is  taken.  By 
varii'n«  chemical  an<l  mechanical  i>rn- 


cesses,  called  tanninj;,  it  is  made  soft, 
pliable  and  in  some  instances  waterproof. 
It  is  dyed  almost  any  color  desired  (in¬ 
cluding  white),  and  may  l)e  embos.sed, 
illuminated  and  the  like  to  i)roduce  most 
beautiful  and  rich  effects.  Leather  is 
especially  proiK'r  with  St)anish  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  Early-English  carved-oak 
furniture.  It  is  not  so  much  used  for 
liomes  at  the  present  tinie  as  for  clubs, 
lounges,  and  hotel  lobbies.  Many  pieces 
of  living  room  furniture  are  covered 
with  fine  leathers  on  special  order,  and 
tliere  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in 
its  use  of  late.  Modern  designers  are 
making  use  of  it,  employing  white  and 
contrasting  colors  to  obtain  most  effec¬ 


tive  results.  .\  good  leather  for  uphol¬ 
stering  purposes  should  be  almost  as  soft 
and  t>liable  as  cloth,  and  must  of  course 
l)e  durable.  Hides  are  split  into  a  num- 
l)er  of  layers  to  get  more  covering  sur¬ 
face  from  one  animal.  The  outside  layer 
is  the  njost  preferable  and  is  called  the 
top-grain.  Split  leathers,  especially  the 
r  iddle  and  lower  layers  are  weak  and 
lifeless.  They  wear  (inickly.  Leather  may 
be  embos.sed  with  machinery  to  give  it 
almost  any  sort  of  grain  and  appearance. 
The  most  common  leathers  used  in  up¬ 
holstering  are  taken  from  the  co\v,  calf, 
goat  and  pig.  \’arions  reptile  skins  and 
novelty  leathers  are  also  found  on  some 
Modern  pieces. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Cutting  Down  Returns  on  Upholstered  Goods 


AI..\RGE  item  of  overhead  that 
is  eating  up  Ixtth  the  stores' 
jtrofits  and  the  individual  sales- 
tnan's  as  well,  is  accounted  for  by 
goods  purchased  and  returned  be- 
catise  of  customer  dissatisfaction. 
A  few  such  returns  can  take  all  the 
joy  ottt  of  life  by  cutting  down  the 
week's  commissions  to  the  point 
where  they  shrink  to  minute  pro- 
ixirtions. 

Don't  we  all  know  it? 

“So  what?”  we  ask. 

Let's  forget  all  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  the  store  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  look  at  it  from  our  own 
])ersonal  standpoint  entirely.  What 
is  the  commonest  indictment  of 
sincere  customers  who  come  back 
with  honest  complaints  after  they 
have  used  the  .furniture  anywhere 
from  a  week  or  so  to  a  period  ex¬ 
tending  over  months? 

It  it  because  they  don't  like  the 
color,  the  design,  and  .set  on?  Now 
and  then,  yes !  But  ordinarily  the 
many  different  com|)laints  that 
bring  a  suite  back  to  the  store  for 
repair  or  exchange  simmer  down 
to  two  basic  things  : 

1.  It  isn't  wearing  as  the  custom¬ 
er  expected  it  would. 

-■  It  isn't  comfortable. 

What  to  Do  About  It? 

\\  hat  can  you  and  I  as  individ¬ 
uals  do  alKuit  it?  After  all.  you  ask, 
if  the  buyer  buys  pieces  with  good- 
looking  hut  cheap  covers,  suites 
made  by  unskilled  workmen  who 
have  neither  the  (piality  materials 
nor  the  knowledge  of  how  to  con¬ 
struct  furniture  which  will  give 
comfort  and  satisfaction  for  many 
years,  what  can  we  do  but  sell  them? 


By  and  large,  however,  the  buyer 
buys  the  sort  of  furniture  which 
you  and  I  have  demonstrated  that 
we  can  sell.  Most  buyers  are  only 
too  glad  to  trade  uj)  if  it  appears 
that  we  can  get  the  necessary  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  needed  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  on  better  merchandise. 

Of  course,  stores  more  or  less  are 
classified  Ixith  by  the  trade  and  the 
public  as  establishments  that  handle 
good,  well-made  merchandise  or 
cheap,  poorly-made-and-styled  fur¬ 
niture.  Because  lowered  incomes 
during  the  depression  made  many 
people  feel  that  they  could  not  spend 
as  much  for  furniture  as  they  had 
previously,  many  stores  which  had 
all  their  lives  lx?en  in  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  began  to  handle  cheaper  and 
cheaper  things. 

But  isn't  it  possible  if  you  and  I 
had  known  our  merchandise  inti¬ 
mately.  so  well  that  we  could  have 
conveyed  to  our  prospects  .and  cus- 
tf>mers  the  Indief  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  for  them  to  purchase  cheap 
and  poorly  made  things,  that  our 
store  would  not  have  Ir'cii  forced 
to  go  as  low  as  it  did?  In  other 
words,  it  is  sfmiewhat  the  old  story 
of  the  hen  and  the  egg,  and  which 


comes  first.  Is  the  buyer  or  store 
to  blame  entirely  for  what  the  sales¬ 
man  sells,  or  is  it  the  salesman  who 
forces  the  buyer  to  buy  what  he 
does?  Ordinarily  a  good  salesman 
will  gravitate  to  a  good  store,  and  a 
poor  salesman  to  a  store  where  he 
can  sell  price  and  terms.  But  many 
good  salesmen  have  stuck  with 
stores  as  a  matter  of  loyalty,  fight¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  the  day  when 
their  departments  can  gradually 
trade  back  to  former  standing.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not.  to  borrow  Mr.  Rip¬ 
ley's  expressit)!!,  right  ikjw  you  and 
I  as  individuals  can  lift  the  whole 
tone  of  our  store  and  step  up  our 
commissions  materially  without 
waiting  for  the  concerted  action  of 
other  salesmen  or  the  management. 
Such  cooperation  is,  of  course,  help¬ 
ful. 

One  Way  To  Do  It! 

You  can  cut  down  the  returns  of 
living  room  furniture  on  your  sales 
to  next  to  nothing,  if  you  will  get  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  mer- 
chandi.se  on  your  floor.  This  dcjesn't 
mean  that  you  should  read  this  chap¬ 
ter  on  uphoLstered  construction  and 
fabrics,  and  then  recite  it  to  your 
pros])ect  when  you  are  in  the  process 
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of  niakinjj  a  sale.  It  means  tliat  you 
must  spend  some  time  wlien  you 
might  otherwise  be  idle,  studying 
each  piece  or  group.  It  may  he  that 
you  will  have  to  find  such  time  be¬ 
fore  or  after  store  hours.  Suppose 
you  made  it  an  hour,  or  at  least 
thirty  minutes  a  day.  In  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  you  could  he  an 
authority  on  the  merchandise  in 
your  .st(»re.  You  cannot  remove  the 
covers  and  see  the  construction,  but 
you  can  corner  the  manufacturers’ 
salesmen  when  they  come  through 
and  get  all  sorts  of  construction  in¬ 
formation  from  them.  .Ask  them 
about  comj^etitive  lines  on  the  floor 
as  well  as  their  own.  You’ll  soon 
be  able  to  spot  the  fellow  who  is 
merely  knocking  his  competitor,  and 
the  one  who  really  knows  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  various  lines. 
Of  course,  primarily  it  is  the  buy¬ 
er’s  job  to  get  this  material  and  pass 
it  along  to  you.  But  the  buyer  al¬ 
ready  lias  had  so  many  jobs  thrust 
upon  him  that  he  often  has  little 
time  to  do  these  things  in  addition 
to  his  other  ta.sks. 

When  you  can  convincingly  ex¬ 
plain  the  diflference  between  medi¬ 
ocre  or  poor  construction  and  that 
which  can  be  expected  to  give  real 
service  to  your  customer,  you’ll  find 
a  peculiar  thing  happening  to  your 
sales.  .Almost  without  exception 
you’ll  lx*  selling  in  higher-price 
ranges  than  previously,  and  it  will 
seem  easier  than  it  did  when  you 
had  the  element  of  low-price  as  an 
added  argument. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  Be¬ 
cause  you  naturally  take  a  personal 
interest  in  your  customer,  you  un¬ 
consciously  put  the  emphasis  on 
what  you  feel  represents  the  best 
buy  for  her.  Before,  vou  had  onlv 


Mohair  velvet  in  a  three-tone 
weave  that  gives  a  shadow  effect. 


a  vague  basis  on  which  tf)  judge 
this  for  yourself.  Now  you  know. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will 
sell  every  customer  the  highest- 
priced  suite  on  the  floor.  For  there 
are  many  who  neither  can  afford  the 
outlay  nor  desire  highly-styled  de¬ 
sign.  But  there  is  well  made  living- 
room  furniture  in  which  the  con- 
.st ruction  is  right,  on  which  durable 
covers  are  used  made  of  the  more 
inexpensive  fabrics,  and  which  is 
simpler  in  design,  that  .sells  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices,  just  as  there 
are  good  inexpensive  automobiles. 

If  your  customer  selects  one  of 
the  possibly  good-looking  but  poor- 
wearing  covers  that  some  manufac¬ 
turers  u.se  to  dress  up  low-priced 
suites,  explain  that  it  may  give  her 
several  years  of  satisfactory  service, 
or  under  severe  use  only  a  compara- 
tivelv  few  months.  Show  her  the 


difference  in  wearing  cjualities  of 
this  and  a  durable  low-price  cover, 
or  ])ossibly  a  higher-priced,  more 
durable  decorative  cover  of  the  tvj)e 
she  prefers.  Then,  after  you  have 
done  everything  you  can  to  help  her 
and  to  make  all  clear,  let  her  make 
her  07i’n  decision.  If  that  woman 
selects  the  suite  with  the  short-lived 
cover  and  it  wears  out  in  three 
months,  as  a  rule  she  won’t  come 
back  at  you  or  the  store  for  an  ad¬ 
justment.  She’ll  shoulder  the  blame 
herself.  Furthermore,  yotu’ll  find 
you’ve  made  a  friend  and  cu.stomer 
for  the  store  for  life. 

The  matter  of  comfort  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  a  matter  of  good, 
or  mediocre  and  pt)or  con.struction 
to  iK'gin  with.  Too  few  springs; 
im])ro])er  and  too  little  stuffing; 
webbing  stretched  too  tight  or  too 
loose ;  springs  tied  too  tight  or  too 
loose ;  springs  of  improper  size,  ten¬ 
sion  or  temper;  all  these  contribute 
to  loss  of  comfort  sooner  or  later 
after  the  furniture  gets  in  use.  Here 
you  must  l)e  guided  by  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  materials  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  used  in  the 
various  lines  and  grades  of  furniture 
you  are  selling.  And  again,  you’ve 
got  to  be  frank  with  your  customer, 
armed  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
furniture  on  your  floor  is  priced 
just  as  low.  oftentimes  lower,  than 
that  of  the  same  grade  and  value  in 
the  store  across  the  street ;  that 
value  for  value  you  cannot  he  beat¬ 
en. 

Occasionally  you  may  lose  the 
sale  liecause  you  won’t  promise 
everything  your  customer  wants  you 
to  promi.se.  but  a  goodly  percentage 
of  such  customers  will  return  to 
you  after  an  unsatisfactory  exjx-ri- 
ence  elsewhere. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STANDARD  OF 
FURNITURE  DESIGNATIONS  IN 
TERMS  OF  WOOD  USED 


JN  ORDER  to  make  more  specific  and  certain  the 
practice  of  Grand  Rapids  Manufacturers  in  billing 
their  goods,  and  to  so  state  the  practice  that  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  the  dealer,  shall  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  woods  used  in  their  product,  the  members  of 
the  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association  of  Grand 
Rapids  have  adopted  the  following  standard  desig¬ 
nations,  descriptive  of  their  furniture. 

“Furniture  in  which  all  exposed  surfaces  are  of  one 
wood  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  wood. 
“Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of  more 


than  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  designated  by  the 
names  of  the  principal  woods  used. 

“The  designation  shall  not  be  affected  where  other 
cabinet  woods  are  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
where  the  intent  is  to  add  to  the  artistic  value  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  term  exposed  surfaces  shall  mean  those  jiarts 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  which  are  exposed  to  view 
when  the  piece  is  placed  in  the  generally  accepte«l 
position  for  use. 
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PART  THREE 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  FURNITURE 


Reed,  Rattan  and  Fiber  Furniture 


Bentwood 

The  term  Bentwood  Furniture 
formerly  was  used  to  refer  to  chairs 
and  tables  fashioned  from  round 
strips  of  wood  which  had  been 
steamed  and  then  bent  around 
forms,  clamped  and  held  in  place 
until  dry,  when  they  retained  the 
shape*  to  which  they  had  been  fast¬ 
ened.  The  chair  backs  and  the  table 
legs  were  the  two  principal  products 
of  this  type. 

Rut  in  recent  years  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Modern  styling,  bentwood 
has  been  put  to  work  in  many  capa¬ 
cities.  Whether  the  metal  tubular 
furniture  inspired  this,  or  whether 
it  was  the  other  way  around  might 
lie  difficult  to  say.  In  any  event 
some  of  the  smartest  furniture  suit¬ 
able  for  home  use,  for  porches,  ter¬ 
races,  recreation  rooms,  and  public 
places  like  restaurants,  tap  rooms 
and  l)eauty  parlors,  is  now  made  of 
bentwood  finished  natural  and  in 
every  imaginable  color. 

Still  another  type  of  bentwood 
furniture  is  used  in  fine  modern 
pieces  of  almost  every  type.  More 
properly  this  furniture  should  be 
designated  as  “molded”,  rather  than 
bent. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  impos¬ 
sible  to  bend  other  than  solid  wood 
without  splitting,  warping  or  pull¬ 
ing.  But  modern  ingenuity  has  now 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  build  up 
panels  or  plywood  of  varying  thick¬ 
ness.  then  to  bend  them  to  the 
shapes  desired.  Giant  molds  are 
used  in  which  tremendous  pressures 
are  produced.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  rounded  bed-panels,  U- 
shaped  table  supports,  (for  both 
small  and  dining  tables),  serpentine 
fronts,  and  any  number  of  such 
thiiigs  used  in  Modern  styling. 


Reed  furniture  is  the  general  imvt 
term  used  to  designate  any  wert 
type  of  furniture  woven  and  and 
formed  from  pliant  materials,  thin  of  ei 
and  reed-like  in  nature.  Ordinarily  actei 
reed  furniture  is  made  from  species  finer 
of  rattans  that  have  been  peeled  so  genii 
that  the  tough  fibrous  centers  are  Fi 
left.  They  may  vary  from  a  small  lows 
cord-like  size  to  several  inches  in  sign 
diameter,  the  heavier  strips  being  that 
used  to  fashion  arms,  braces  and  the 
like,  the  smaller  for  the  actual  weav¬ 
ing. 

There  are  various  types  of  weav¬ 
ing.  dejx*nding  upon  the  design  of 
the  piece  to  be  constructed.  The 
pattern  may  be  open  and  latticed,  or 
close  like  cloth  so  that  it  resembles 
a  tight-basket  weave.  The  material 
may  be  round  or  flat. 

For  years  all  such  furniture  was 
woven  by  hand.  Then  a  power  loom 
was  invented  wliich  did  the  work  of 
the  handweaver  and  which  is  now 
used  extensively  in  the  making  of 
furniture  and  reed  baby-carriages. 

Willow  is  also  used,  instead  of 
rattan,  the  pliant  willow  stems  be¬ 
ing  steamed  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  and  splitting  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Willow  is  stiffer  than  rattan 
after  it  dries,  and  does  not  have  so 
much  stretch  and  give.  It  is  ordin¬ 
arily  more  expensive,  the  so-called 
“stick-willow”  furniture  being  very 
smartly  done. 

In  recent  years  except  in  the  low¬ 
er  priced  grades,  all  such  furniture 
has  been  of  the  “stick”  variety,  that 
is,  made  of  heavier  material.  It  is 
finished  natural,  or  in  colored  lac¬ 
quers  and  enamels  and  is  used  most¬ 
ly  for  sunrooms,  ixjrches,  rumpus 
rooms,  country  clubs  and  the  like. 

It  lends  itself  admirably  to  modern 
“streamline”  styling. 

Formerlv  chintz  and  cretonne. 


The  bentwood  prinriple  i»  used  today 
in  the  construction  of  rxcepiional'y 
fine  modern  pieces.  James  S.  Kubne 
and  Percival  Goodman,  designers. 
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Chrome  pieces  for  an  informal  room. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Chrome,  Steel  Tubular  and  Similcir  T3rpes 
— Synthetic  Materials 


TUBUL.\R  and  Hat-inetal-tranie 
furniture  made  its  appearance 
with  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
“Streamline  Era”.  Consequently  all 
such  furniture  is  modern  in  design, 
and  when  well-styled  is  of  extreme 
simplicity,  having  smooth,  flowing 
lines  of  glistening  metal. 

The  material  used  generally  is 
spring  steel,  treated  so  that  it  is 
rust-proofed,  protected  by  lacquer- 
enamels  of  various  colors  or  plated 
with  chrome  metal  to  make  it  re¬ 
sistant  to  action  of  atmosphere  and 
climatic  conditions.  Cast  iron  is  also 
used  in  certain  types  of  inexpensive 
folding  chairs  and  tables,  enameled, 
but  has  a  tendency  to  break  under 
strain  and  stress,  and  is  limited  in 
tvjx?  of  construction.  Steel  spring 
wire,  wov'en  and  enameled,  is  also 
u.sed  most  effectively  for  decorative 
pieces. 

Chronic  furniture  was  first  u-sed 
in  restaurants,  tap-rooms  and  for 
IHtblic-building  installation  where  it 


received  the  most  severe  sort  of  test. 
Before  that,  chrome  had  proved  to 
l)e  one  of  the  hardest  protective  fin¬ 
ishes  developed  by  modern  science, 
for  it  had  become  a  standard  finish, 
or  ])late.  in  the  automotive  field,  for 
bumpers,  radiators,  headlights  and 
the  like. 

Chrome  quality  de]>ends  upon 
workmanship  and  the  use  of  proper 
materials,  just  as  does  wood-furni¬ 
ture  quality.  Properly  finished. 
chrome-])lating  necessitates  not  less 
than  twenty  preparatory  operations, 
riie  .steel  must  be  cleaned  and  pre- 
jiared :  copper,  then  nickel  plating 
must  be  rightly  and  adeciuately  ap¬ 
plied. 

Such  furniture  is  adapted  to  many 
rooms  in  the  home,  wlien  ])roperly 
used.  Aside  from  the  distinctive  de¬ 
signs  in  which  it  plays  so  imj^ortant 
a  i)art,  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
homemaker  from  the  following 
standpoints :  Durability  —  having 
strong,  sturdy  frames  ami  joints ; 


Low  Maintenance  cost — may  be 
cleanetl  with  water  and  drying, 
needs  no  polish ;  Unaffected  by  heat, 
moisture,  and  temperature  changes. 

There  are  two  things  in  particular 
to  show  your  customer  al)out  good 
chrome  furniture  and  by  which  she 
can  di.stinguish  it  from  poorly  made, 
cheap  chrome  that  may  be  adver¬ 
tised  at  a  very  low  price. 

First,  the  quality  of  the  finish, 
riiis  is  easily  recognized  by  its  even, 
mirror-like  te.xture.  Poor  quality 
will  have  imperceptible  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  surface,  slight  discolora¬ 
tion.  minute  pin-point  bubbles. 

.Second,  the  manner  in  which  up¬ 
holstery  is  attached  to  the  frame, 
the  types  of  steel-joints  and  connect¬ 
ors  used,  the  manner  in  which  the 
table  tops  are  attached,  all  tell  the 
story  of  quality  or  lack  of  it. 

.Ilitininunt  is  also  u.sed  in  similar 
manner,  re.sulting  in  very  light  but 
strong  construction.  This  furniture 
is  seldom  seen  on  the  ordinary  fl(X>r, 
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howevt-r,  because  of  the  price.  It  is 
more  often  sold  direct  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  bank,  hotel  and  public 
building  installation,  as  well  as  for 
airplane  seating  and  the  like. 

All  these  furniture  types  are  up¬ 
holstered  and  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  lacquered  fabrics,  modern 
in  coloration,  grain  and  treatment. 
The  more  expensive  pieces  may  use 
genuine  top-grain  leathers. 

Synthetic  Furniture 

Certain  synthetic,  or  manufac¬ 
tured  materials  have  been  used  from 
time  to  time  in  furniture  construc¬ 
tion.  'Phe  most  familiar  are.  per¬ 
haps,  the  various  bakelites.  Bake- 
lite  has  been  used  for  dresser  and 
table  tops  for  years  where  a  surface 
must  withstand  action  of  chemicals 


Tiibulur  frame  ron^tru('tioll  in 
a  piece  (lei^ipnecl  for  comfort. 


and  various  litpiids ;  for  example  in 
hospital  and  restaurant  use.  Sheets 
of  bakelite  for  such  tops  are  made 
by  compressing  a  series  of  sheets 
of  paper  saturated  with  the  bakelite 
resins,  and  baking  them  dry. 


Bakelite  and  similar  materials 
have  also  been  molded  solid  in  small 
pieces,  the  largest  attempted  being 
about  the  size  of  a  bedside  table. 
But  it  has  not  proved  practical  at 
the  present  writing. 

Modern  lacquers  and  varnishes 
now  contain  bakelite  resins  which 
lend  their  qualities  to  the  materials 
in  which  they  are  used.  When  dry, 
these  finishes  resist  chemical  action, 
liquids  and  the  like,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  bakelite  itself.  Mod¬ 
ernists  argue  that  synthetic  mate¬ 
rials.  possibly  forms  of  glass,  will 
in  time  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  making  of  furniture.  At  the 
moment  our  interest  is  mainly  to  be 
conversant  on  the  subject,  when 
customers  ask  concerning  it. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Folding  Furniture 


SOME  of  the  very  early  records 
come  down  to  us  regarding 
furniture  used  by  the  nobility 
in  Europe,  refer  to  what  might  hie 
called  folding  furniture.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  old  hutch-chair  whose 
back  folded  down  to  make  a  table, 
and  other  types  of  tables  whose  legs 
folded  in  to  a  center  support.  Back 
in  the  gay-nineties  folding-furniture 
referred  to  ingenious  articles  that 
looked  like  pianos,  or  bookcases 
with  huge  mirrors,  but  which  were 
in  reality  beds  that  folded  up  and 
out  of  the  way  somewhat  like  the 
in-a-door  Ix'ds  of  our  modern  apart¬ 
ments. 

But  the  folding  furniture  which 
we  are  more  interested  in  from  an 
every-day  practical  sales  point  of 
view,  are  those  pieces  used  on 
lawns,  porches,  yachts,  cruisers,  in 
cottages,  in  recreation  rormis  and  in 
any  numlK“r  of  similar  places.  Fold¬ 
ing  chairs  of  the  familiar  type  used 
by  funeral  directors  arc  known  to 
ns  all.  But  modern  designers  have 
iH'come  interested  in  folding  furni¬ 
ture  from  its  functional  standpoint. 
Modern  life  with  its  restless  moving 


here  and  there,  living  in  small  quar¬ 
ters  and  similar  characteristics  has 
demonstrated  to  them  a  need  for 
some  type  of  furniture  that  can  be 
carried  easily,  folds  up  for  storage 
in  small  space  when  not  in  use,  and 
is  comfortable.  So  modern  design¬ 
ers  have  taken  hold  of  the  uncom¬ 
fortable,  not  especially  beautiful 
things  of  the  past  and  in  any  num- 
l)er  of  instances,  have  done  a  splen¬ 
did  job  with  them. 

Ordinarily  such  furniture  is  made 
of  hard  rock  maple,  or  birch,  the 
construction  of  the  frame  being 
similiar  to  the  construction  of  any 
piece  of  wood  furniture.  Chairs  are 
then  usually  finished  with  durable 
canvas  strip-seats  and  backs.  The 
more  expensive  types  use  canvas  in 
which  the  design  or  stripes  are 
woven  into  the  fabric ;  the  cheaper 
have  stenciled  designs  and  jirinted 
stripes.  Various  kinds  of  lacquer- 
fabrics  are  al.so  used,  although 
where  these  fabrics  must  lie  folded 
they  have  a  tendency  to  eventually 
crease  and  the  surface  breaks. 

b'olding  tables  are  generally  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  legs  fold  flat 


against  the  top,  making  a  compact, 
thin  package  for  storage.  They  are 
lacquered  or  enameled  with  weather 
and  alcohol  resistant  finishes. 

While  folding  furniture  is  prim¬ 
arily  designed  for  use  out  of  doors, 
and  for  the  purposes  already  named, 
some  of  it  is  so  well  designed  and 
made  that  it  is  put  to  use  as  auxili¬ 
ary  furniture  within  the  home,  when 
needed.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
brightly  colored,  but  may  also  be 
had  in  walnut,  mahogany,  natural 
niajde  and  the  like. 

Very  cheap  folding  deck-chairs, 
camp-chairs  and  the  like  have  fram¬ 
es  of  rough,  inferior-grade  woods 
and  are  either  in-the-white,  or  else 
dipped  in  shellac.  As  in  cheap  case 
goods  and  upholstery'  frames,  such 
pieces  will  not  stand  much,  and 
break  or  pull  apart  easily.  You  can 
easily  show  your  customer  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  folding  furniture.  Place 
the  cheap  piece  beside  the  better  one 
and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  small  difference  there  is 
in  the  price  of  the  better  quality 
merchandise. 
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PART  FOUR 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

The  Care  of  Furniture  and  Upholstery 


There  was  a  time  when  we  l)e- 
lieved  that  once  the  furniture 
was  sold  to  a  customer  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  ceased.  W  hat  a  custom¬ 
er  did  with  whatever  she  selected, 
once  she  got  it  home,  was  none  of 
our  affair.  But  we  have  learned  that 
it  is  decidedly  to  our  advantage  to  at 
least  start  our  customer  off  on  the 
right  foot  in  the  proper  care  and 
maintenance  of  her  furniture  and 
that  a  few  words  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  when  the  sale  is  made,  or  the 
suite  delivered,  may  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  later.  Here  we  can 
take  a  lesson  from  the  automotive 
industry,  which  not  only  spends 
considerable  to  advertise  ways  and 
means  of  prolonging  tbe  life  and 
appearance  of  a  car^  but  furnishes 
every  purchaser  with  a  complete 
took  covering  the  important  things 


that  should  to  known  and  done  to 
assure  greatest  satisfaction. 

Case  Goods 

If  the  bedroom  or  dining  room 
suites  we  have  sold  our  customer 
are  well  made,  there  is  not  much  we 
can  do  about  prolonging  their  life 
insofar  as  the  internal  construction 
is  concerned.  However,  there  are 
some  suggestions  that  we  might 
very  well  pass  along  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Let's  take  the  todroom  first.  In 
moving  the  beds  for  sweeping  and 
cleaning  it  is  always  well  to  take 
hold  of  the  end  panel  in  the  center, 
so  that  the  pull  or  push  may  not 
come  on  any  one  corner  as  is  the 
case  when  one  grasps  the  corner 
post.  Continued  pulling  or  pushing 
on  posts  may  damage  the  construc¬ 


tion  so  that  the  post  will  become 
loose ;  also  it  twists  the  entire  bed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  loosens 
side-rails  and  joints,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  a  creaking,  noisy  bed.  If 
such  a  condition  has  developed 
there  are  two  things  to  do.  The  bed 
may  be  redoweled  and  glued  by  a 
repair  man,  or  bed-braces  that 
fasten  to  the  four  corner  posts  un¬ 
der  the  bed  and  tighten  with  a  turn- 
buckle  may  be  installed. 

When  moving  case  pieces  for 
cleaning,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  shove  them  across  a  surface  that 
hinders  their  progress,  especially  if 
they  have  narrow  slender  legs.  Such 
action  produces  a  severe  strain  on 
the  legs,  loosening  them  and  some¬ 
times  breaking  them  off  where  they 
are  joined  to  the  frame.  Also,  if  the 
case  is  filled  with  heavy  linen  or 
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clothing;,  the  tugging  and  pulling 
will  in  time  loosen  joints  and  the 
same  situation  develops  as  in  the 
l)ed.  (iood  casters  are  the  best  in¬ 
surance  against  this  trouble.  (Other¬ 
wise  furniture  should  be  lifted  and 
carried,  not  pulled  and  pushed. 

Dining  room  pieces  need  to  be 
given  the  same  care.  Though 
imffets  are  often  filled  with  weight 
which  two  men  can  hardly  lift,  we 
pull  and  tug  them  about  day  after 
(lay.  It  is  a  wonder  that  doors  con¬ 
tinue  to  fit  at  all,  and  a  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part 
construction  is  good. 

It  is  well,  of  course,  to  explain 
something  al)out  wood-structure, 
and  to  warn  your  customer  about 
placing  pieces  over  registers,  near 
radiators,  or  wherever  they  may  be 
exposed  to  extreme  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  take 
every  bit  of  the  natural  moisture 
out  of  the  wood,  causing  it  to  shrink, 
eventually  loosening  joints  and 
causing  trouble.  The  inverse  is  true 
alxiut  exposing  it  to  extreme  damp 
conditions.  In  spite  of  all  anyone 
can  do  to  seal  the  wood,  if  it  stands 
in  very  moist  air  for  any  length  of 
time  it  will  take  up  the  moisture, 
and  swell.  Ordinarly  this  will  not 
cause  as  much  damage  as  drying. 
Drawers  may  stick  tight  shut  until 
the  humidity  condition  of  the  room 
is  improved.  However  alternate 
swelling  and  shrinking  will  rapidly 
itjx'n  up  joints  and  in  some  instances 
may  damage  panels,  causing  them  to 
blister  and  buckle.  In  solid  pieces 
it  will  invariably  cause  warping  and 
even  splitting.  If  furniture  is  given 
ordinary  care  so  that  direct  heat 
does  not  act  continually  on  it,  or 
rain,  steam  and  other  forms  of 
moisture  do  not  strike  it.  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  experienced,  provided 
it  is  properly  made  as  explained  in 
chapter  two. 

Care  of  Finishes 

F^ossibly  the  most  important  thing 
we  need  to  pass  along  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  however,  is  the  care  of  the 
finish  wherever  furniture  has  ex- 
Itosed  wood  surfaces. 

Dear  in  mind  though  that  the  fur¬ 
niture  you  sell  is  finished  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  materials.  .\n  oil- 
cleaner  and  polish  may  work  very 
well  on  a  varnished  surface,  but  it 
will  raise  hob  with  lacquer.  \'’ar- 
nish  will  absorb  the  minute  part  of 
the  oil  that  is  not  rubbed  off,  but 
lacquer  is  imiiervious  and  the  thin 
oil  film  will  remain  on  its  surface 
no  matter  how  hard  }  Our  customer 
rubs.  Successive  applications  result 


in  more  and  more  oil  being  deposit¬ 
ed.  The  oil  oxidizes  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  furniture  takes  on  a 
bluish-grey  cast  which  means  only 
one  thing  to  your  customer  .  .  . 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  fini.sh,  and  back  she  comes.  It  is 
a  sinqde  matter  to  remedy  the  con¬ 
dition.  and  simj)ler  still  to  obviate 
it  entirely. 

Instruct  your  customer  to  get  a 
small  jar  of  “neutral"  soap,  that  is, 
any  .soap  in  which  the  alkali  bal¬ 
ances  the  fatty  acids.  "(Ireen"  soap, 
which  every  drug  store  handles,  is 
a  good  exami)le.  Make  a  pad  of 
soft  cloth,  wet  it  and  wring  it  out  so 
that  not  too  much  water  remains, 
then  dij)  it  in  the  soap,  which  is  of 
a  soft-paste  consistency.  Uub  this 
across  the  furniture  with  a  quick 
circular  motion,  making  a  thin 
lather  on  the  surface  and  not  cover¬ 
ing  too  large  a  space.  Rinse  the  ])ad 
thoroughly  in  cool  water  and  wash 
off  the  lather,  not  using  too  much 
water  but  being  certain  that  every 
bit  of  .soap  is  removed.  Then  dry 
atid  fxilish  with  a  very  soft  cloth, 
rul)bing  with  the  grain.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  is  too  “clean”  and  more  luster 
is  desired,  apply  a  little  good-grade 
paste  wax  and  rub  thoroughly.  If 
wax  is  used,  it  will  in  time  need 
cleaning  off  in  this  same  manner. 
'I'his  simple  treatment  will  keep  lac- 
(luered  surfaces  clean  and  in  con¬ 
dition. 

Upholstered  Goods 

Upholstered  furniture  frames  may 
be  damaged  by  moving,  in  the  .same 
manner  as  our  casegoods.  Here 
again  there  is  not  so  much  we  can 
do  about  interior  construction,  al¬ 
though  we  can  explain  what  may 
happen  if  children  are  allowed  to 
jump  and  play  on  the  furniture.  No 
construction  can  forever  stand  the 
continued  strain  of  jumping  up  and 
down.  The  webbing  is  lK)und  to  be 
stretched,  possibly  pulled  l(K)se  from 
the  frame ;  the  cords  may  Ik*  broken, 
and  tbe  springs  forced  iq)  through 
the  ])adding  or  down  through  the 
lK)ttom. 

Covers  are  of  cour.se  subject  to 
soil  and  wear.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  to  freshen  and  clean  them  is 
to  saturate  a  cloth  with  carlxm  tetra¬ 
chloride  and  rub  it  over  the  surface, 
removing  the  surface  dirt.  This 
material  is  s(»ld  by  the  pound  at 
most  drug  stores  and  is  the  basis 
for  many  cleaning  Iluids.  It  has  a 
cabbage-like  odor  that  entirely  dis- 
api)ears  after  it  is  used  and  it  is 
non-inllammable.  To  take  out 
grease  .s])ots  the  fabric  itself  is  .satu¬ 
rated  with  the  liciuid.  the  grease  be¬ 


ing  carefully  removed  with  clean 
cheese-cloth. 

Fabrics  shonld  be  brushed  every 
day  with  a  stiff  or  soft  brush,  de- 
IKuding  upon  the  type  of  fabric,  to 
remove  any  jxtssible  moth  eggs  or 
larvae,  and  dust.  X’acuum-cleaner 
attachments  or  hand-vacuums  are 
most  useful  in  keeping  the  surface 
.and  the  filling  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  .\bout  the  same  procedure 
should  be  followed  in  keeping  up¬ 
holstered  furniture  clean  as  would 
Ik*  u.sed  ou  similar  suitings  and 
dress  fabrics.  Many  fabrics  can  be 
washed  safely  with  good  soap,  and 
water. 

Moths  and  Insects 

Unle.ss  tlie  furniture  is  of  the 
cheapest  construction,  little  trouble 
should  Ik*  experienced  from  moths, 
tow  bugs,  tobacco  lK*etles  and  the 
like.  Filling  materials  .should  be  en¬ 
tirely  .sanitary  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  furniture,  and  it  is  not  so 
often  that  moths  make  their  way 
from  the  outside  in.  Ordinarly  the 
trouble  comes  from  the  inside,  the 
various  larvae  and  insects  making 
their  way  out  through  the  cover. 
Most  covers  today  carry  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  against  moth  damage, 
being  treated  with  materials  to  make 
them  nu»thpr(M)f.  Few  homes  are 
intested  by  tow  bugs  and  beetles. 

Wood  worms  may  sometimes 
cause  damage  in  prolonged  damp 
seasons,  in  the  South.  This  worm 
attacks  webbing  and  burlaps  con¬ 
taining  jute,  sometimes  fabrics  in 
which  jute  fibres  occur.  The  United 
.States  Government  issues  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  control  of  all  such 
l)est.s.  and  recommends  naphthalene 
to  rid  oneself  of  the  wood  worm. 

Care  of  Outdoor  Furniture 

(Ordinarily  too  much  is  expected 
from  furniture  used  on  porches,  ter¬ 
races,  lawns  and  the  like.  It  is  often 
e.\]K).sed  to  driving  rain  for  hours 
and  days  at  a  time.  In  consequence 
it  warps,  the  finish  peels  off,  or  if 
metal  it  may  tarnish  or  rust.  If 
upholstered,  materials  are  certain  to 
suffer. 

Common-sense  treatment  will 
greatly  lengthen  the  life  of  all  such 
])ieces.  If  possible,  they  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  in  any 
event  should  be  wiped  dry  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  have  been  wet. 
Natural  hickory,  certain  metals,  and 
similar  materials  will  stand  the  ele¬ 
ments  lK*tter  than  almost  anything 
el.se,  but  even  such  rugged  furniture 
will  last  much  longer  when  given 
reasonable  care. 
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Sofa  in  American  Empire  style.  The  original  was  owned 
by  the  Washington  family. 


PART  FIVE 

STYLES  AND  SO-CALLED  PERIODS 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

What  Are  Periods? 


There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  so-called  Period  Furni¬ 
ture,  nor  is  there  anything  os¬ 
tentatious  in  the  term.  It  is  in  one 
sense  a  misnomer.  For  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  attempt  to  fasten  exact 
dates  or  periods  to  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  styles  in  traditional  furniture. 
The  term  sprang  up  years  ago  to 
differentiate  between  designs  not 
taken  after  any  particular  style  that 
had  come  down  from  the  past,  and 
those  which  more  or  less  followed 
the  lines  of  the  pieces  handed  down 
from  early  artisans  and  craftsmen. 
It  is  much  better  to  refer  to  such 
furniture  as  Traditional  Furniture, 
and  today  it  is  so  designated  by 
most  furniture  people. 

V’ery  little  of  the  furniture  you 
and  I  deal  with  in  everyday  selling 
dates  back  further  than  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  which  began  to  take  form  in 
certain  European  countries  in  the 
15th  Century.  However  the  history 
of  furniture  goes  back  as  far  as 
recorded  history,  and  even  in  the  old 
myths  and  legends  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  by  word  of 
mouth  prior  to  that  time.  Because 
of  climatic  conditions  we  have  more 
genuine  specimens  of  Egyptian  fur¬ 
niture  than  many  of  the  civilizations 
which  followed  that  one.  Of  recent 
years  the  discovery  of  King  Tut’s 
tomb  with  its  conterits  caused  a  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  such  things  and  for 


several  years  we  saw’  furniture  with 
Egyptian  characteristics.  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  India,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  and  the  Moors 
all  had  certain  characteristic  figures 
and  designs  and  developed  furniture 
along  certain  lines.  In  the  5th  and 
6th  Century  the  Christians  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  developed  a  style 
of  architecture  and  furniture  known 
as  Byzantine,  although  little  furni¬ 
ture  was  produced.  The  last  to  make 
its  appearance  before  the  Renais¬ 
sance  w’as  the  Gothic  style  which 
appeared  about  1200  and  soon 
spread  all  over  h'urope.  While  it  was 
primarily  an  architectural  style,  as 
were  most  of  these  early  styles,  still 
it  influenced  furniture  and  today 
influences  ecclesiastical  or  church 
furniture. 

The  Renaissance 

Italy  was  first  to  return  to  classic 
principles  and  thrust  aside  the  stiff, 
formal  Gothic  lines.  Sometime  lx>- 
tween  1440  and  1550  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style  originated  in  Italy  and 
rose  to  an  excellence  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  elsewhere  to  the 
present  day.  Titian,  Raphael,  and 
Michelangelo  were  some  of  the 
great  artists  identified  with  the 
movement.  Characteristics  were  the 
carved  acanthus  leaf,  ribbons  and 
flowers,  fruit,  and  grotesque  forms. 
This  furniture  is  little  seen  today 


because  of  its  weight,  size  and  what 
we  look  upon  as  over-ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

France  followed  the  Italian  move¬ 
ment  sometime  in  the  early  16th 
Century  and  continued  for  about  one 
hundred  years.  French  design  was 
coarser  and  not  so  delicate  as  the 
Italian.  Characteristics  were  the 
arabseque,  shell  pediments,  twisted 
columns,  cartouch,  shields,  figures 
and  animal  forms.  This  furniture  is 
little  seen  for  the  same  reason  as 
mentioned  previously. 

French  Styles — The  Louis  Periods 

LOUIS  XIV  (1643-1715)  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  distinct 
furniture  styles  in  his  country.  The 
Renaissance  had  gradually  changed 
and  improved  design  until  under 
Louis  XIV  it  reached  a  height  of 
magnificence  not  surpassed  by  an\' 
of  the  several  French  styles.  It  made 
use  of  marble  and  granite  for  tops, 
hand-woven  taf)estries  for  covers, 
ormolu  and  bronze,  carved  and 
gilded  figures  for  ornamentation. 
Characteristic  figures  were  cupids. 
the  acanthus  leaf,  shells,  masks,  ba- 
roco  ornaments  and  ramsheads. 
.A.gain,  this  furniture  is  so  grandi¬ 
loquent  that  it  does  not  suit  our 
present  day  life  and  therefore  is 
little  used. 

LOUIS  XV  was  marked  by  a 
frivolous  and  licentious  court.  From 
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1715  to  1747  French  styles  were 
dccicledlv  rococo.  Everything  was 
curved  and  ornamented  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  Marquetry,  gilt  orna¬ 
ments.  painted  pictures  and  designs 
covered  every  surface.  Characteris¬ 
tic  features  are :  shell  and  scroll  or¬ 
nament  :  the  cabriole  leg ;  endive 
leaf :  extreme  ornamentation.  The.se 
designs  have  made  a  decided  im¬ 
pression  on  our  present-day  furni¬ 
ture.  There  was  much  that  was 
very  fine  alx)Ut  this  style,  and  de¬ 
signers  now  take  the  good,  styling 
it  to  suit  our  modern  demands. 
Louis  XV  reprf)ductions  and  adapt- 
tations  will  u.sually  he  found  in  the 
finer  quality  lines,  in  bedroom,  din¬ 
ing  room,  living  room  and  occas¬ 
sional  pieces. 

LOUIS  X\T  (1747-1793)  was  a 
right-about-face  from  the  curves 
and  ornamentation  of  the  XVth 
style.  The  lines  were  classic, 
straight  and  simple  in  construction. 
It  was  influenced  by  the  excavations 
of  Heculaneum  and  T’ompeii.  and 
credit  has  been  given  Queen  Marie 
.Antoinette  for  much  of  the  refine¬ 
ment.  Lacquer  (called  Vernis  Mar¬ 
tin  after  its  inventor,  who  introduced 
it  during  Louis  XV’s  rule),  carving, 
marquetry  and  all  the  ornamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  preceding  style  were 
used,  but  in  a  more  artistic  manner. 
Characteristic  features  are:  Greek 
band ;  oak  and  laurel  leaf ;  fluted 
column ;  wreaths.  Like  Louis  XV 
this  style  is  much  used  in  the  finer 
quality  lines,  and  many  of  its  char¬ 
acteristics  appear  in  the  more  inex¬ 
pensive  ones. 

Directoire 

This  style  just  preceded  the  Em¬ 


A  Louis  XV  Provinrial  dresser  of 
maple  and  walnut. 

pire  jK'riod  when  Napoletui  was  in 
power.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
French  Directory  that  ruled  from 
1795  to  1799.  It  is  lighter  and  not 
.so  severe  as  Empire,  retaining  some 
of  the  Louis  XVI  characteristics. 
-Adaptations  make  their  appearance 
today  usually  in  the  Itetter  grades 
(»f  merchandise. 

Empire 

This  style  is  a  Nafxjleonic  style 
and  everywhere  in  its  decoration  is 
found  the  letter  N.  It  returned  to 
Egv'ptian.  Roman  and  Greek  classic 
motifs.  Marquetry  and  carving  do 
not  a])jK*ar,  brass  and  ormolu 
mounts  being  used  for  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Mahogany  was  the  favorite 


A  Louis  XVI  dresser  of 
dei'oruted  satinwood. 

wood  and  a  great  deal  of  veneer 
was  employed.  Characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  are :  columns  and  scroll  sup¬ 
ports  ;  sphinx ;  the  wreath  and 
torch ;  honeysuckle  and  Greek  band. 

English  Styles 

In  England  the  Renaissance  style 
developed  under  the  Tudor  kings, 
but  gained  its  greatest  impetus  un¬ 
der  Henry  \TI1  (of  not-so-late 
moving  picture  fame).  He  brought 
artisans  from  the  continent,  and 
their  work  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  English  craftsmen.  Like  all 
Renaissance  styles  this  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  suited  to  modern  use,  al¬ 
though  there  are  certain  firms  spe¬ 
cializing  in  reproductions  and  adap¬ 
tations  whose  furniture  is  very 
beautiful  and  usable  in  homes  of 
English  architecture  or  wherever 
size  and  weight  is  not  objectionable. 
Characteristics  are :  the  Tudor  rose 
(carved)  ;  heavy  turnings,  round- 
carved  panels;  Italian  and  Gothic 
details. 

ELIZ.XBIVFH.AX  was  the  name 
given  the  style  evolving  during  the 
time  of  good  Queen  Bess.  She  was 
the  last  of  the  Tudors,  reigning  from 
1558  to  1603.  The  native  artisans 
did  not  have  the  skill  of  the  im¬ 
ported  craftsmen  and  their  furniture 
was  very  heavy  and  massive.  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  style  are :  heavy 
molding  and  i)anels  roughly  carved ; 
heavy  bullxnis  legs  either  turned  or 
square ;  interwoven  strap  carving. 

JACOBE.XX  is  a  term  used  to 
cover  the  i)eriod  during  which  a 
number  of  monarchs  ruled  England. 
Certain  tvjx's  of  the  period  are 
sometimes  given  the  names  of  the 


A  Directoire  bedroom  group,  painted  and  gold-decorated. 
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rulers  in  power  at  the  time  the  de¬ 
sign  evolved.  Janies  I.  Charles  I, 
(English  Commonwealth  1649- 
1660),  Charles  II  and  James  II 
reigned  in  the  order  they  are  named. 
Cradually  the  Elizabethan  style  was 
lightened.  Carving  was  cut  in,  in¬ 
stead  of  raised.  Cane  seats  and 
hacks  were  used.  Inlay  was  em- 
jiloyed  in  a  small  way.  Upholstering 
on  chairs  and  benches  made  its  ap- 
jx-arance.  Oak  was  still  the  wood 
used,  and  Jacobean  influences  pres¬ 
ent-day  oak  furniture  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree.  Characteristics  are ; 
cut-in  carving ;  panelling ;  turned 
and  spiral  legs  and  posts ;  straight 
.severe  construction. 

WILLIAM  and  MARY  is  little 
used  today  but  is  the  period  during 
which  Mary  and  her  Dutch  hus¬ 
band,  William  of  Orange,  were  on 
the  throne.  Consequently  Dutch  de¬ 
sign  influenced  styles.  Walnut  was 
used  as  well  as  oak.  Characteristics 
are :  turned  legs ;  arched  frames  and 
cabinet  tops;  ciirved  stretchers. 

QUEEN  ANNE  (1702-1714) 
left  behind  the  English  Renaissance 
styles,  and  carried  on  the  style 
changes  brought  in  from  Holland 
during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  Upholstering  came  into  use 
and  seats  i)ecame  really  comfortable. 
The  slip  seat  came  into  style. 
\Y*neering  was  used  and  marquetry 
was  especially  employed  for  orna¬ 
mentation.  This  style  really  pre¬ 
dominated  in  England  until  the  end 
of  George  II’s  reign  in  1760,  al¬ 
though  tlie  Georgian  period  starts 
with  the  reign  of  George  I  in  1714. 
Characteristic  features  are :  the 
cabriole  leg;  splat-back  chairs  with 
curved  seat  frames ;  curved  top  cabi¬ 
nets. 

The  Georgian  Period 

George  I  (1714-1727) 
George  II  (1727-1760) 

George  III  (1760-1820) 

This  is  the  time  known  common¬ 
ly  as  the  Golden  Age  of  English 
Furniture.  It  was  in  this  era  that 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Shera¬ 
ton.  Adam  Brothers  and  a  number 
of  less  well-known  18th  century  de¬ 
signers  published  their  books  of  de¬ 
signs  and  followed  their  trade. 
Aluch  of  the  furniture  named  after 
the  four  best  known  was  not  actu¬ 
ally  designed  by  them,  for  other 
contemporary  designers  of  theirs 
worked  in  the  same  styles  at  the 
same  time.  Some  of  these  others 
were:  Thomas  Johnson  1758-1761; 
Ince  &  Mayhew  1762 ;  J.  Crunden 
1765-1796;  Robert  Man  waring 


A  lypiral  fine  (Chippendale  group. 


17()5-176f);  Robert  Shearer  1793; 
Thomas  Hope  1807. 

CHIPPENDALE  was  the  first 
to  so  impress  his  charcteristics  up¬ 
on  the  work  he  did  that  the  styles 
he  featured,  adapted  and  improved. 
Ixjre  his  name  rather  than  that  of 
the  ruling  monarch  or  the  era  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  carver 
and  started  a  furniture  shop  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  London.  He  Ixjr- 
rowed  from  all  sorts  of  sources  for 
his  inspiration ;  Gothic,  Chinese,  the 
Louis  styles  and  previous  English 
design.  His  chairs  were  his  master¬ 
pieces,  beautifully  proportioned  and 
delicately  carved.  The  cabriole  leg. 
ball  and  claw  foot,  square  legs  plain, 
fluted  or  with  fret-work  laid  on  were 
characteristics  of  his.  Mahogany 
was  his  favorite  wood,  carved  for 
ornamentation.  Characteristics  are : 
ball  and  claw  foot ;  straight  leg 
reeded,  plain  or  fret-work  laid  on  or 
cut  through ;  ribbon  and  latticed 
back  chairs;  rococo  carvings. 


Next  came  HEPPl.EW  Hl  i  E, 
uh(»se  wife  Alice  carried  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  after  he  died  iti  1786.  His  de¬ 
signs  differ  entirely  from  Chippen¬ 
dale  in  that  they  followed  straight- 
line  classic  principles.  .Sometimes 
turning  is  u.sed,  but  generally  his 
legs  are  ta])ered  and  s<iuare  with  a 
spade  foot.  Chairs  of  his  design 
used  the  Prince-of-\Vales  i)lunie  in 
tlieir  backs.  Where  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite  chairs  are  very  similar 
in  many  other  characteristics,  this 
feature  will  enable  you  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  .Another  difference 
is  the  top  rails.  Hepplewhite 's 
shield-back  chairs  have  an  unbroken 
curved  top-rail ;  Sheraton’s  are 
broken,  sometimes  havitig  a  small 
rectangular  panel  in  the  center.  Ma¬ 
hogany  was  the  most-used  wood, 
with  veneering,  marquetry  and 
painted-decoration  employed.  Hep¬ 
plewhite  used  upholstering  and  cane 
in  chairs  and  sofas.  Characteristics 
are :  shield-back  chair  and  straight 
legs ;  water  leaf ;  wheat  ear  and 
honeysuckle  ornamentation;  con¬ 
cave  corners  in  sideboards  and  side 
tables. 

The  ADAM  brothers  were  archi¬ 
tects  and  designed  furniture  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  houses  they  built. 
W’hile  similar  to  Hepi)elwhite  and 
Sheraton,  their  pieces  carry  many 
of  the  details  unearthed  in  Pomiieii 
and  Herculaneum  from  which  much 
of  their  classic  architectural  design 
was  taken.  'I'hey  were  the  first  to 
use  a  kind  of  composition  ornament 
applied  to  the  wood,  also  making 
use  of  inlay,  i)ainting  and  gilt.  Their 
legs  were  usually  square  and  tinted 
and  tapering.  We  find  certain  .Adam 
characteri.stics  in  .American  Coloni.al 


The  shield-hark  rhair,  hesl  known 
of  the  Hepplewhite  dei^igns. 
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(istmtatiinis  claptrap  of  the  day,  a 
fact  evidently  unknown  to  some 
stylists,  who,  returninf>  from  (ler- 
nany,  tell  of  visitinjj  “Hieder- 
ineier’s  ”  home  or  workshop. 

American  Furniture: 

Early  American,  Colonial 

riiese  desij^nations  are  used  some¬ 
what  loosely  to  desij'nate  any  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  type  used  and  made  in 
the  early  days  of  this  country, 
.'strictly  s])eakinjj.  Colonial  furniture 
is  onlv  that  which  orij^inated  prior 
to  1776  when  the  colonies  asserted 
their  indepeudence.  ICarly  Ameri¬ 
can  is  a  jienend  term  that  can  t)f 
course  cover  the  entire  period. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of 
h'arly  American  pieces.  In  New 
h'nj'land  there  located  the  Kn<^lish 
Commoners  who  made  most  of  their 
needed  furnishing's  from  the  maple, 
nut  and  fruit  woods  of  their  new 
country.  In  X'irj^inia  were  also  Eng¬ 
lish.  most  of  them  comparatively 
wealthy  nohlemen  given  huge  land 
grants  hy  the  king.  'I'heir  furniture 
was  imported,  or  made  t)f  imported 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  hy  arti¬ 
sans  l)rought  over  for  the  inirpose. 
Designs  followed  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  HepiK'lwhite  and  so  on. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
the  Dutch  settled,  hriuging  Dutch 
and  Flemish  furniture. 

Farther  south  in  New  Orleans, 
the  French  settled,  and  they  of 
course  brought  along  furniture  of 
the  Louis  and  Emi)ire  styles. 

Each  settletnent  gradually  fash¬ 
ioned  tiew’  pieces  needed  as  new 
families  came  itito  being  and  new 
homes  were  formed.  This  furniture 
was  au  adaiitatioti  of  the  various 
styles  origitiating  iti  the  home  lands 
of  the  respective  settlements,  hut 
made  plainer  and  simplified  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways. 

Duncan  Phyfe 

Duncati  Phyfe  is  the  one  .Ameri¬ 
can  craftsman  who  so  left  his  im¬ 
press  on  his  work  that,  like  tliat 
of  the  Georgiati  designers,  it  today 
hears  his  name.  He  made  and  sold 
his  furniture  in  New  York  City 
from  1816  to  1847.  His  motifs  were 
largely  those  of  Sheraton  and  Hej)- 
])elwhite  and  he  also  borrowed  much 
from  Frctich  Emjiire.  His  favorite 
wood  was  mahogany.  Aluch  furni¬ 
ture,  es])ecially  dining  room  and  oc¬ 
casional  tables  and  smaller  pieces, 
is  adai)ted  from  his  style.  Character¬ 
istics  are :  use  of  the  lyre  in  chair 
hacks,  table  bases  and  the  like; 
table  ])edestals  having  pillars,  some¬ 
times  finely  carved,  with  three  f)r 
four  feet,  or  legs,  spreading  out  in 
concave  fashion. 


Sherutoii  of  lovely  crotch  niahoguiiy 


architecture  as  a  result  of  designs 
brought  to  America  in  the  early  days 
of  this  country.  Characteristics  are ; 
the  urn;  rams-head ;  classic  mould¬ 
ing  and  fine  fltiting ;  festoons  and 
rosettes. 

SHERATON  was  a  master  of 
inlay  and  cabinet-making.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  straight  classic  lities,  depend¬ 
ing  always  upon  inlay  for  ornamen¬ 
tation.  As  previously  mentioned  he 
was  the  first  designer  to  use  satin- 
wood,  and  his  veneered-work  was 
exquisite.  He  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
sign  a  kidney-shaped  table.  Peculiar¬ 
ly  he  did  not  make  furniture  him¬ 
self,  hut  sold  his  designs  to  others, 
being  the  last  of  the  18th  Century 
designers  to  leave  a  style  hearing 
his  name.  Many  feel  he  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Mahogany  was 
his  preferred  wood.  Characteristics 
are :  straight  legs,  square,  fluted, 
tapered  and  turned ;  rectangular 
chair  hack  with  broken  top-rails ; 
satinwood  inlay ;  convex  corners  in 
sideboards  and  side  tables. 

Victorian  Furniture 

Most  early  Victorian  pieces  were 
over-ornamented  with  carving  and 
scroll  work.  Upholstered  i)ieces  were 
covered  with  fringes.  tassels, 
flounces  and  the  like,  and  in  general 
the  furniture  was  cheap  and  flimsy, 
with  little  to  recommend  it.  After 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  de¬ 
sign  somewhat  inii)roved.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca  designs  followed  the  English 
styles,  lied  ])anels,  dressers  and  the 
like  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
were  topjed  with  marble,  and  the 
liieces  were  large  in  proportion. 
lL)wever  certain  chair  styles  were 
comfortable  and  quite  pleasing.  Of 
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recent  years  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  the  better  of  the 
\'ictorian  details,  complete  apart¬ 
ments  being  furnished  in  this  style. 

I'hese  are  generally  custom-made, 
decorative  jobs.  You  undoubtedly 
have  Victorian  rockers  and  chairs  oi* 
your  floor,  probably  rei)roductious 
of  pieces  from  fine  old  Southern 
homes.  Many  original  pieces  are  still 
available,  most  of  them  of  doubtful 
value.  \\b)od  used  is  ordinarily  wal¬ 
nut.  finished  dark,  often  carved. 
<  )riginals  were  often  covered  with 
haircloth. 


Ceriiian  Biederiiieier 

Biedermeier  is  seldom  seen  on 
the  floor.  It  is  a  style  similar  to 
I'hnpire,  and  develoi)ed  in  Germany 
in  the  Early  19th  Century.  The 
style  was  plain  and  practical,  having 
Empire  characteristics,  hut  simpli¬ 
fied.  Biedermeier  was  not  the  name 
of  a  designer,  but  a  comic  or 
“funny-pa]ier”  character  known  as 
Papa  Iliedermeier,  who  satirized  the 


Dunran  Phyfe  lyre-back  chair. 


Judge  Rope’s  Chamber,  Ropes  Memorial,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Excellent  E^rly  American  in  mahogany. 


When  and  How  to  Make  Use  of 
Period  Styles 

A  knowledge  of  jieriods  or  styles 
will  serve  us  in  two  ways.  First, 
of  course,  it  gives  us  a  method  of 
manner  of  identifying  different  de¬ 
signs.  A  great  many  women  have  a 
smattering  of  this  information  which 
they  have  picked  up  in  magazines, 
hooks  or  in  various  other  ways.  Un¬ 
fortunately  some  of  them  have  been 
better  informed  about  such  things 
than  many  of  the  salesmen  waiting 
on  them  in  the  furniture  stores. 
This,  of  course,  places  the  salesman 
at  a  disadvantage.  And  you  and  1 
know  that  we  need  every  advantage 
we  can  have  these  days,  to  close  the 
sale  and  get  the  order. 

It  often  aids  us  in  selecting  the 
proper  sort  of  furniture  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  furniture  now  in  the  home, 
or  the  architecture  of  the  house  it¬ 
self.  Or  where  a  couple  are  newly 
furnishing  or  refurnishing  through¬ 
out,  it  forms  a  basis  on  which  we 
can  work  out  a  scheme  of  design, 
or  styling,  for  the  entire  selection 
of  furniture.  Quite  naturally,  Geor¬ 
gian  styles.  Duncan  Phyfe,  and  the 
like  fit  well  together.  Directoire  and 
Emjfire  may  be  readily  used  with 
certain  types  of  Biedermeier,  while 
the  Louis  styles,  especially  the  Louis 
Ouinze  and  Seize  are  admirably 
suited  to  one  another.  All  these 
fundamentals  you  already  know. 
And  there  are  scores'of  interesting 
books  from  which  we  may  obtain 


fletailed  information  on  this  subject 
that  it  is  im]X)ssible  to  include  in 
this  brief  work. 

Diplomacy  with  Customers 

As  you  know,  it  is  always  well  to 
handle  the  matter  of  styles  and  peri¬ 
ods  di])lomatically.  -X  woman  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  them  what¬ 
ever  will  invariably  parade  that 
knowledge  when  she  is  in  the  store, 
oftentimes  when  she  is  shoijping 
with  friends.  In  many  instances  she 
will  point  to  a  piece  tyjjically  Shera¬ 
ton  and  call  it  Hep])elwhite,  or  Dun¬ 
can  Phyfe.  having  spotted  some 
characteristic  that  was  common  to 
the  three  of  them.  It  is  always  a 
temptation  to  directly  correct  such 
a  Iverson.  esi)ecially  if  she  hai)])ens 
to  be  of  the  self-assertive  or  “au¬ 
thoritative”  type.  But  such  proced¬ 
ure  is  the  quickest  way  in  the  world 
to  kill  the  sale  and  lose  a  customer. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  nod  and 
say,  “Yes.  this  suite  has  irany  of 
Hei^pelwhite's  characteristics.  It 
ballpens  to  lie  really  Sheraton  in  de¬ 
sign  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  sideboard  is  handled.  Even  ex- 
Tierts  are  sometimes  puzzled,  but  the 
fact  that  these  corners  are  convex 
while  Heppelwhite’s  were  always 
concave  is  the  way  you  can  tell  the 
diffrence.  Also,  see  this  rectangle 
in  the  chain  back  and  the  design 
of  the  top  rail  ?  Heppelwhite’s  chair 
would  have  had  a  smooth,  curved 
top  rail,  and  possibly  a  Prince  of 


Wales  plume  carved  in  the  back,  for 
he  was  partial  to  that  for  ornamen¬ 
tation.” 

And  the  little  lady  beams  and  is 
satisfied,  because  even  an  exjiert 
might  have  made  such  an  error  as 
was  hers.  Furthermore,  she  has  not 
been  corrected  before  her  friends. 
She  rather  feels  that  she  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  her  superior  technical 
knowledge  about  such  things.  And 
if  you  could  follow  her  home,  listen¬ 
ing-in  some  evening  when  friends 
arrive  for  dinner  and  exclaim  over 
her  new  dining-room  suite,  you 
might  hear  her  go  through  the  whole 
story. 

'I'his  brings  up  the  second,  and 
possibly  as  important  a  reason  for 
knowing  something  of  period  styles 
as  the  other.  Every  woman  likes  to 
feel  she  has  something  superior, 
something  she  can  talk  about  to  her 
friends.  .And  even  though  she  may 
have  no  seeming  interest  in  ^leriods 
or  styles,  as  such,  if  we  are  on  our 
toes  we  will  work  enough  of  the 
interesting  information  regarding 
the  style  and  design  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  into  our  sales  talk  to  give  her 
something  different  and  unusual  to 
tell  famih’  and  friends.  Many  an 
average,  ordinary  salesman  has  sud¬ 
denly  found  his  sales  spurting  up¬ 
ward,  the  result  of  some  such  cus¬ 
tomer’s  friends  who  want  to  buy 
from  that  “nice  man  at  Smiths'. 
The  one  who  knows  so  much  about 
furniture  and  designs.” 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


Modern  Furniture 


Functional  theme  in  a  dressing  table  and  dresser  unit. 


Modern,  or  Contemporary 
furniture  has  Iteen  evolving 
for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time  than  most  of  us  realize.  Vari¬ 
ous  schools  of  modern  design  have 
existed  in  Germany.  France,  and 
other  European  countries  for  many 
years.  Not  until  after  the  world  war, 
however,  did  the  modern  movement 
l)egin  to  come  into  its  own.  People 
wanted  to  forget  everything  that  ex¬ 
isted  lx?fore.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  early  years 
following  the  Armistice  wull  recall 
the  almost  universal  wave  of  reac¬ 
tion  that  swept  the  world.  Old  mor¬ 
als,  culture,  design,  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad.  were  swept  aside  for  the 
moment,  in  an  attempt  to  forget.  It 
is  only  natural  that  tlie  reaction  was 
the  more  pronounced  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  possibly  suffered  the 
most. 

Perhai)s  the  first  pronounced  in¬ 
terest  in  Modern  in  the  United 
States  occurred  when,  following  the 
Paris  International  Exposition  of 
Modern  and  Decorative  .Arts  in 
1923,  certain  large  department  stores 
in  the  East  brought  some  then- 
called  Modernistic  furniture  to  this 
country  for  display  purposes.  For 
tlie  most  part,  it  was  outlandish  in 
a[)pearancc,  and  the  stunt  was 
planned  more  to  get  traffic  into  the 
store  than  with  any  expectation  the 


merchandise  would  sell.  Rut  within 
a  short  time  these  stores  were  forced 
to  have  the  pieces  duplicated  because 
customers  wanted  the  things  on  dis¬ 
play.  Most  such  work  was  done,  not 
by  furniture  makers,  but  by  cabinet¬ 
makers  of  the  carpenter  type,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  adapt  the 
styles  to  domestic  use. 

The  development  of  Contempor¬ 
ary  style  from  that  time  to  this  is  a 
long  story  covering  the  period  of 
“Sky-scrajier”  and  various  other 
types  of  design  inspire<l  by  modern 
architectural  c(mstruction.  Rut  al¬ 
ways  the  modern  designer  was  driv¬ 
en  by  a  belief  that  there  were  things 
about  furniture  design  which  might 
l)e  improved  upon,  just  as  the  engi¬ 
neer  bad  done  with  so  many  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  and  products 
in  innumerable  fields. 

We  passed  through  the  time  when 
Modernistic  furniture  no  longer 
was  heavy,  and  ungainly,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  strongly-colored  paints  of 
contrasting  hues.  Rizarre  veneers, 
dye-finishes  of  many  colors  and  the 
like  were  used,  the  furniture  being 
somewhat  lighter  in  weight,  but 
still  seemingly  having  no  reason  for 
the  fantastic  lines  it  followed.  We 
ceased  calling  it  Modernistic  and 
now  it  was  known  as  Moderne 
(pronounced  Mo-dairn'). 

Rv  this  time  the  industry  had 


discovered  that  few  designers  of 
“Traditional  Furniture”  experi¬ 
ence,  could  do  good  Modern.  In 
these  few  brief  years,  it  became  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  Modern  fur¬ 
niture  to  be  really  arti.stic  must  Ik* 
designed  with  a  particular  purpose 
in  mind.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  l)e  used  must  be  the  inspira¬ 
tion  to  eventually  decide  its  lines. 
While  it  followed  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  classical  lines  of  antiquity,  it 
more  or  less  called  for  originality 
on  the  jiart  of  the  designer  who  must 
not  supposedly  have  any  pre-con - 
ceived  idea  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
start,  but  lK*gin  to  build  from  the 
bottom  up.  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  scientist  developing  a  new  and 
eJitirely  different  process. 

Rut  all  this  time  Contemporary 
design  had  made  rapid  strides  for- 
war(i  in  architecture,  in  motor-cars, 
and  in  hundreds  of  household  arti¬ 
cles.  Good  furniture  manufacturers 
and  good  stores  learned  that  when 
properly  designed.  Contemporary 
furniture  could  be  built  of  honest, 
durable  materials,  nicely  styled,  for 
considerably  less  than  a  similar 
grade  of  Traditional  furniture  that 
called  for  more  intricate  con.st ruct¬ 
ion. 

A  new  group  of  designers  special¬ 
izing  in  Contemporary  design  had 
developed.  They  partially  followed 
the  things  that  the  Orman.  French, 
Swedish,  and  other  schools  liad 
taught  them ;  many  struck  out  for 
themselves.  The.se  are  the  men  who 
today  are  responsible  for  the  fine 
Contemjiorary  furniture  on  our 
floors. 


Drawer-pulls  are  interestingly 
treated  on  modern  pieces. 
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A  Modern  dres«er  combiner  maple, 
American  walnut  and  prima  vera  for 
an  interesting  grain  and  color  pattern. 


Modern  Is  Here  to  Stay 

There  are  no  particular  charac¬ 
teristics  hv  which  Modern  may  be 
designated.  If  a  piece  is  finely  pro- 
jMirtioned.  well-made  (type  of  con¬ 
struction),  is  harmoniously  colored 
with  surfaces  that  are  not  garish  or 
mawkish,  if  its  lines  are  graceful  and 
pleasing,  and  alxtve  all  if  everything 
al)out  it  has  Ix^en  designed  and  built 
with  some  useftil  purprtse  as  a  goal 
— ^then  it  is  what  we  Itelieve  to  be 
e.xcellent  Modern.  Ordinarily  such  a 
piece  will  have  little  that  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  common  with  Traditional 
design.  In  some  instances,  however, 
many  of  the  simple  and  most  l)eau- 
tiful  motifs  of  the  past  will  come  to 
our  attention  if  we  .study  it. 

It  is  the  functional  or  utilitarian 
basis  of  Modern,  which  most  mod¬ 
ernists  emphasize.  Their  belief  is 
that  Traditional  Furniture  was  de¬ 
signed  for  another  day,  and  that 
much  about  it  is  outmoded  in  our 
present  manner  of  living.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  have  simplified  everything 
possible.  Waste  space  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  For  instance,  where  heavy 
proportions  have  been  desired  in  a 
sofa  in  the  past,  the  arm  has  been 
built  wide,  being  padded  around  the 
outside,  the  center  lieing  hollow.  The 
modern  designer  may  desire  and 
need  similar  proportions,  hut  he  puts 
the  interior  space  to  work,  as  a  cabi¬ 
net.  or  a  book  shelf  opening  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  or  a  place  in  which 
to  tuck  a  radio  set.  Useless  orna¬ 
mentation  has  been  done  away  with. 
Ornaments  must  serve  a  purpose, 
or,  he  argues,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
their  being.  Experimental  pieces 
are  now  being  tested  in  which 
especially-designed  lighting  tubes 
are  being  built  into  l)ed-panels. 
desks,  even  chairs.  Such  procedure 


can.  it  is  api)arent,  he  carried  to  ludi¬ 
crous  ends  and  probably  will  be  by 
the  l)orax  builder.  In  such  event,  it 
is  not  of  course  true  Modern,  but 
merely  a  caricature  as  is  all  such  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise. 

How  to  Sell  Modern 

It  is  true  that  Contemi)orary  fur¬ 
niture  is  best  suited  to  a])artments 
and  houses  having  Modern  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment.  However,  there 
is  practically  no  home  in  the  country 
but  what  may  properly  use  Mcnlern 
pieces  in  one  or  more  rooms.  Possi¬ 
ble  exceptions  may  be  homes  of  pure 
Period  or  Traditional  style  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  furnishing. 

Where  to  Start 

The  bedroom  is  the  best  place  to 
start.  This  room  is  comparatively 
apart  and  by  itself  from  other  rooms 
in  the  house.  It  requires  little  ex¬ 
pense  to  remove  traditional  mold¬ 
ings.  and  either  paper  or  paint  the 
walls  in  modern  manner.  Windows 
may  be  fitted  with  \'enetian  Blinds 
and  drajxxl  with  Modern  fabrics. 
Inexi>ensive  Moilern  lighting-fix¬ 
tures  may  be  installed.  A  plain  car¬ 
pet  or  rug  is  suitable,  or  Modern 
texture-weaves  of  Contemporary  de¬ 
sign  may  be  used,  and  the  room  is 
ready  for  any  Modern  suite  you  may 
have. 

With  the  well-styled  Modern  din¬ 
ing-room  suites  that  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
change  a  formerly  .staid.  ix>ssibly 
nondescript  dining  room  into  a 
smart  ^iodern  one.  'I'he  same 
jireparation  as  in  the  lx*dr<x)m  is  de¬ 
sirable.  If  the  furniture  is  carefully 
selected  and  the  room  properly  dec¬ 


orated,  there  will  lx*  no  feeling  of 
abrupt  change  in  style  or  jieriod  on 
going  from  one  room  to  anotlxr. 

W'ith  Modern  living-room  furni¬ 
ture  a  somewhat  different  iirohlem 
presents  itself.  Not  many  people 
who  buy  a  complete  new  bedroom 
or  dining-room  suite,  consider  fur¬ 
nishing  a  living-room  throughout. 
Where  they  will,  your  problem  is  of 
course  simi)le,  and  the  same  proced¬ 
ure  as  outlined  alx)ve  is  followed. 
Where  they  will  not.  we  Ixdieve  that 
it  is  ixjssible  to  select  Contemporary 
pieces  that  may  lx‘  used  with  pres¬ 
ently-owned  Traditional  pieces  in 
such  rooms,  and  achieve  a  most 
pleasing  and  harmonious  result. 
This  is  not  theory,  for  we  have  done 
this  not  once,  but  often  in  actual 
practice.  lk)ssibly  there  are  purists 
among  the  decorators  and  stylists 
who  will  deplore  such  procedure, 
but  after  all  the  customer  is  the  one 
who  must  live  with  it,  not  the  dec¬ 
orator.  If  your  customer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Modern,  and  her  tendency 
is  in  that  direction,  by  all  means  en¬ 
courage  her.  if,  after  you  have  seen 
her  room  or  Ix-en  given  a  minute 
description  of  it.  you  Ixdieve  Mod¬ 
ern  practical  for  use  there.  Small 
tables  and  occasional  pieces  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  place,  of  course,  than  are 
suites  and  larger  pieces,  but  suites 
may  Ix"  .sold  without  fear,  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  place  in  which  they 
are  to  lx  used,  and  you  feel  they  fit. 

Rumpus  or  recreation  nxmis  are 
another  place  where  Modern  pieces 
are  especially  gcxul,  and  you  may 
properly  suggest  ContemiK)rary  tie- 
sign  for  your  customers’  sun-room, 
]x)rch.  terrace  and  the  like. 


Intelligent  utilization  of  spare  is  as  much  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Modern  room  as  the  furniture  itself. 
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PART  SIX 

SELLING  TO  THE  HOMEMAKER 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

What  You  Can  Do  With  Color  to 
Obtain  Satisfied  Customers 


COl.OR,  or  the  lack  of  it,  can  do 
tmicli  to  a  room.  And  it  can  do 
much  to  your  furniture,  too, 
should  you  sell  a  customer  pieces 
that  fight  with  the  color  scheme  of 
the  room  in  which  she  places  them 
when  they  reach  her  home.  An  up¬ 
holstered  suite  with  fabric  that  looks 
beautiful  in  the  store,  may  look  far 
different  with  figured  wall-paper  of 
a  hue  that  changes  its  appearance 
completely. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  color  and 
design  principles.  In  fact  every 
salesman  would  find  a  color  spec¬ 
trum  or  wheel,  in  actual  color,  of 
tremendous  help  in  assisting  custo¬ 
mers  in  their  color  decisions. 

Colors  are  merely  white  light 
separated  into  its  various  parts.  An 
ordinary  prism  held  in  the  sun  floes 
this  for  us.  The  three  primary  col¬ 
ors  are  red.  yellow  and  blue.  The 
secondary  colors  are  orange  (red 
and  yellow  mixed),  green  (blue  and 
yellow  mixed),  and  violet  (red  and 
blue  mixed).  Hues  then  take  their 
names  from  the  original  colors  they 
most  resemble.  Red-violet  inclines 
toward  red,  yellow -green  toward 
yellow,  hlue-green  toward  blue,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  by  mixing  the  various 
secondary  colors  that  we  obtain  the 
soft,  .somewhat-greyed  tones  that  we 
use  so  much  in  furnishings. 

There  are  also  tertiary  colors 
which  fill  out  the  balance  of  the 
color  wheel.  The  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  the  prism  makes  are  of  full  in¬ 
tensity,  as  bright  as  color  can  be. 
Hues  are  lighter  than  these  colors; 
shades  are  darker.  Because  people 
have  found  it  difficult  to  remember 
and  handle  technical  color  names, 
many  shades  and  hues  have  been 
given  names  that  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  everyone.  For  instance, 
a  greyed  red-orange  is  called  coral 


or  peach ;  a  shade  of  red-violet,  bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and  so  on. 

Light  reflecting  hues  throw  back 
most  of  the  light  that  strikes  them; 
we  use  them  in  dark  rooms.  Light¬ 
absorbing  hues  do  just  the  opposite, 
these  we  use  where  a  more  restful 
room  may  be  desired.  Warm  colors 
contain  much  red  and  yellow ;  in 
cool  colors  blue  predominates. 

Color  Schemes 

Getting  back  to  our  color  wheel, 
the  colors  appearing  opjiosite  each 
other  are  called  complementary  col¬ 
ors.  In  working  out  color  .schemes 
for  a  room,  we  use  these  colors  if  we 
desire  strong  contrast.  For  instance 
we  may  select  a  sofa  and  a  chair 
coverefl  in  a  color  that  strongly  con- 
tra.sts  with  one  or  more  of  the 
lounge  chairs,  our  other  pieces  to  be 
more  or  less  neutral.  For  if  every 
one  of  our  pieces  is  strongly  colored, 
we  are  apt  to  have  a  room  that  does 
not  hold  together,  but  is  spotty. 
Sometimes  the  living  room  suite  is 
softly  colored,  the  necessary  life  in 
the  room  lx?ing  supplied  by  one  large 
(Kid-chair  around  which  we  build  a 
grouping.  Or  the  color  may  be  in 
the  draping,  or  the  floor  covering. 
In  any  event,  a  complementary  color 
scheme  is  most  successful  when  used 
judiciously,  and  against  grayed  or 
neutral-colored  backgrounds. 

Analagous  color  schemes  are  tho.se 
that  have  the  same  color  recurring 
in  its  various  tones.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  yellow-orange,  orange-yellow, 
yellow-green,  green-yellow,  each  one 
related  through  its  common  element, 
yellow.  Sucb  rooms  are  very  rich 
and  beautiful,  but  in  order  to  give 
a  room  done  in  this  manner  interest 
and  life,  we  must  introduce  comple¬ 
mentary  accents  here  and  there,  or 
we  are  apt  to  have  a  delicate  mono¬ 
tone  re.sulting. 


Monochromatic  schemes  are  those 
that  use  shades  and  tints  of  the 
same  color.  Different  intensities  of 
yellow,  or  blue,  or  green,  or  brown. 
But  here  we  must  sound  a  note  of 
warning,  for  not  all  colors  of  the 
same  family  are  good  together.  Cer¬ 
tain  shades  of  green,  violet,  blue  and 
the  like  are  ghastly,  when  used  with 
other  shades  of  the  same  color. 
Again,  complementary  colors  must 
be  employed  to  add  sparkle  and  life 
to  our  room. 

Manipulating  Color 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  take  a 
room  and  change  the  “temperature” 
of  that  room  a  number  of  degrees 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fur¬ 
nished?  Try  it  as  an  experiment  in 
the  store  some  sultry  day,  if  you 
have  model  rooms.  In  one  room 
with  gray-green  walls,  place  slender, 
gracefully  styled  pieces  with  smooth 
covers,  in  cool  tones  that  harmonize. 
Get  your  contrast  with  a  chair  or 
two,  but  be  certain  they  lean  toward 
the  cool  side  of  the  spectrum.  Your 
floor  covering  and  drapes  should  be 
analagous  or  monochromatic  in 
nature. 

In  another  room  having  yellow  or 
red-tan  walls,  place  heavy  pieces 
covered  in  intense,  warm  colors ; 
burnt  orange,  reds,  yellows  and  the 
like.  Select  furniture  having  pile 
covers,  or  rough  wooly  surfaces 
Use  intense  but  harmonizing  colors 
in  the  rugs  and  drapes. 

Without  exception,  visitors  will 
exclaim  about  the  heat  and  humidity 
in  the  latter  room,  and  invariably 
remark  how  much  cooler  it  is  in  the 
former  one.  Even  you  who  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  themometer  stands 
the  same  in  both  rooms,  will  catch 
yourself  mopping  your  brow  in  the 
one,  and  feeling  greatly  relieved  in 
the  other. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

Arrangement  and  Placement  of  Furniture 

in  the  Home 


A  POORLY-DESIGNED  piece 
of  furniture  may  be  made  to 
look  really  desirable,  and  a 
well-designed  one  may  appear  most 
uninteresting,  by  proper  and  im¬ 
proper  room  arrangement  or  com- 
lK»sition.  Some  folks  just  seem  to 
have  the  knack  of  such  things.  They 
can  arrange  flowers,  trim  their  own 
hats,  pick  out  ties  that  really  look 
good  with  what  they  have  to  wear ; 
tliey  always  have  an  air  of  well-being 
and  style  that  many  who  spend  twice 
as  much  for  clothing  seem  never  to 
achieve. 

Whether  we  happen  to  he  one 
such,  or  just  an  ordinary  mortal,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  satisfied 
customers  we  aim  for  and  must  ob¬ 
tain  if  our  personal  income  climbs 
upward,  unless  we  do  something  to 
help  the  many  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  such  tilings. 

All  of  us  have  seen  e.xpensive  fur¬ 
niture  with  beautiful  coverings, 
over-crowded  in  rooms ;  pieces 
juilled  across  the  corner,  out  in  the 


room  away  from  the  walls  for  no 
useful  purpose,  and  thrown  together 
in  a  general  hodge-podge  that  is 
enough  to  bring  out  the  neurotic 
streak  in  the  most  complaisant.  Also, 
we  have  seen  modest  cottages  with 
comparatively  little  furniture,  but 
that  well  grouped  and  placed,  so  that 
the  rooms  were  most  livable.  These 
latter  are  the  sort  of  homes  it  should 
he  our  effort  to  help  produce. 

Points  to  Remember 
Place  the  large  pieces  of  furniture 
in  the  room  first,  then  build  groups 
around  them.  As  your  room  grows, 
each  piece  will  largely  determine 
what  to  use  with  it.  A  sofa  will  call 
for  a  cocktail  table,  possibly  a  pair 
of  lamp  tables  or  commodes,  a  pair 
of  lamps,  a  picture  or  pair  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  wall  over  it.  Low  pieces 
near  walls  need  pictures,  or  in  a 
corner  perhaps  a  floor  lamp,  to  give 
them  height  and  color.  In  ir.oMern 


rooms  walls  are  generally  plain,  ex¬ 
cept  for  carefully-placed  Modern 
water-colors  or  oils. 

Each  room  should  have  a  center 
of  interest,  possibly  a  large  sofa,  or 
a  fireplace,  or  some  such  thing  about 
which  the  other  groups  in  the  room 
are  composed. 

Keep  your  groups  in  “triangular” 
form.  Such  forms  are  so  pleasing 
that  at  one  time  they  formed  the 
basis  for  much  so-called  “ensemble 
selling”  when  instead  of  living-room 
chairs  being  set  by  themselves,  each 
one  was  displayed  with  a  floor-lamp 
and  low  table  to  balance.  More  than 
one  customer  who  had  come  in  with 
only  a  chair  in  mind,  bought  the  c-n- 
tire  group  because  of  its  eye-appeal. 
.\  sofa,  an  occasional  table  with  a 
lamp  having  weight  and  good  style, 
a  chair  slightly  forward  and  to  one 
side,  a  coffee  or  cocktail  table — • 
this  is  another  e.xample  of  such 
placement. 

Ordinarily  tables  and  chairs  should 
not  be  placed  in  front  of  wintlows. 
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The  window  can  be  made  a  part  of 
the  group  and  used  to  give  it  height 
if  the  furniture  is  placetl  at  one  side. 
However,  tliere  are  times  when  a 
low  sofa  or  table  may  Ik*  used  in 
front  of  a  window .  e.sjiecially  if  it  is 
properly  dra])ed  to  frame  the  furni¬ 
ture. 


Points  to 


ORDINARILY  it  is  the  w(»man 
who  buys  the  furniture.  But 
now  and  then  it  is  the  man 
who  holds  the  imrse-strings  and 
really  makes  the  decision.  You  have 
undoubtedly  learned  to  s|X)t  these 
cases  where  the  man  actually  will  be 
the  deciding  factor.  In  such  instan¬ 
ces  it  is  well  to  remember  that  most 
men  are  interested  in  construction. 
While  they  are  swayed  by  their 
emotions  to  a  large  extent,  none-the- 
less  their  everyday  contacts  make 
them  more  technical,  more  reasoning 
in  their  thinking.  No  matter  wheth¬ 
er  the  interest  is  apparent  or  not,  do 
not  slight  your  explanation  of  con¬ 
struction  details  to  them  unless  you 
sense  that  your  prosepect  is  at  the 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  buy,  in 
which  case  get  the  order;  do  not 
prolong  the  exjdanation.  More  than 
one  salesman  has  talked  himself  out 
of  business  by  so  doing. 

More  often,  if  the  amount  spent 
is  sizable,  both*  husband  and  wife 
will  have  to  Ik*  sold.  It  will  probably 
be  a  matter  of  several  interviews, 
rather  than  one.  It  may  mean  the 
need  for  you  going  to  their  present 
house,  or  the  house  they  are  going 
to  live  in.  But  there  is  no  more  cer¬ 
tain  way  of  getting  the  business  than 
by  actually  setting  up  the  furniture 
in  the  store  and  then  sitting  down 
with  them  in  “their  home,”  shifting 
and  removing  this  piece,  adding 
another,  and  so  on.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  you  can  build  up  your 
unit  sale  if  you  will  do  this  even 
with  single  piece  or  suite  orders. 

How  to  Help  Customers  Visualize 
Furniture  in  Their  Own  Homes 

If  you  can  so  arrange  it,  make  an 
appointment  to  have  the  couple  come 
in  after  hours  when  you  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  store  traffic.  You  can 
close  a  sale  in  half  the  time  it  takes 


Do  not  try  to  cover  every  inch  of 
Hat  surface  with  knick-knacks.  Se¬ 
lect  ornaments  carefidly  and  use 
them  with  discretion.  .\nd  never 
place  lamps  or  Ixiwls  or  ornaments, 
or  furniture  for  that  matter,  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  just  because  there  .seems 
to  be  room  for  them  there.  Unless 


they  are  needed  to  complete  a  grtnip 
they  will  create  a  scattered  effect. 

Treat  blank  corners,  and  the  like, 
as  individual  problems  where  they 
seem  to  be  removed  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  interest  of  the  room.  Create  a 
center  of  interest  in  them  with  a 
chair,  table,  lamp  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

Remember  on  the  Floor 


with  outward  disturbances  interrupt¬ 
ing  you.  Ordinarily  this  is  done 
after  they  have  iKen  in  the  store  and 
have  evidenced  a  leaning  toward 
certain  furniture,  but  are  not  able 
to  “make  up  their  minds." 

Model  rooms  are  not  necessary  to 
this  procedure.  One  of  the  most 
successful  stores  in  such  selling  (a 
department  store),  lines  out  the 
walls  of  such  rooms  with  nothing 
more  than  common  yard  sticks 
which  they  have  cut  up  into  various 
lengths  so  that  any  sized  and  .shaped 
room  may  Ik  arranged  on  the  floor 
in  a  moment  or  two.  The  salesman 
visits  his  prospect’s  home,  measures 
the  room  accurately,  making  a  (loor- 
plan  sketch  in  his  note-lK)ok  and 
showing  every  piece  of  furniture 
now  in  u.se  that  is  to  be  used  in  the 
set-up. 

On  the  furniture  floor  there  is  a 
space  kept  partially  clear,  for  this 
use,  at  all  times.  Here  the  "room" 
is  laid-out  by  jdacing  the  yard-stick 
strips  on  the  floor,  double  strips  1k- 
ing  placed  for  windows  and  open¬ 
ings  left  for  doors.  The  furniture 
is  then  set-up  and  arranged  in  this 
“room,"  just  as  though  it  was  in  the 
customer's  home.  Pieces  of  similar 
size,  style  and  color  are  taken  from 
stock  to  represent  those  the  custo¬ 
mer  already  has.  A  proper  rug  is 
idaced  on  the  floor.  When  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  made  an  additional 
piece  or  two  are  added  in  case  they 
seem  to  Ik  needed,  also  lamps  are 
placed  and  attached  to  outlets.  It  is 
reallly  surprising  how  attractive 
such  a  set-up  looks  with  the  store 
lights  down,  and  the  table  and  floor 
lamps  lighted. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  have 
rugs  which  have  been  used  in  such 
a  setting  purchased  with  the  furni¬ 
ture  when  the  customer  contrasts 
the  worn  floor-covering  at  home. 
And  in  a  large  number  of  instances 


these  customers  return  for  the  oc¬ 
casional  pieces,  or  lamps,  which  they 
find  are  really  needed  in  their  room 
at  home  to  make  the  furniture  look 
as  well  as  it  did  in  the  store. 

In  addition  to  increasing  unit 
sales  of  furniture  and  accessories, 
such  procedure  saves  delivering  and 
returning  “trials”  that  are  often  sent 
on  approval  to  prospects’  homes. 

Selling  to  Women 

.\s  most  of  your  selling  is  actually 
to  women,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  women  are  ruled  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  by  their  “heart,”  or  their  emo¬ 
tions.  They  are.  ordinarily,  goml 
judges  of  value  in  many  things,  but 
.seldom  of  furniture  because  they 
have  no  basis  of  comparison  by 
which  to  establish  values.  It  is  your 
privilege  to  establish  that  basis. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
your  customer  comes  to  you  entire¬ 
ly  unprepared.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  .she  has  read  articles  and  lx)oks 
on  home-furni.shing  and  decoration, 
everyone  of  which  outlines  certain 
construction  details  by  which  she 
may  look  for  quality  construction 
as  compared  to  mediocre.  So  as  you 
go  along  you  must  work  into  your 
sales  talk  many  of  the  points  you 
know  about  construction,  making 
them  a  part  of  your  talk,  but  never 
the  major  point  of  inteerst. 

Women  have  a  knack  of  seeing 
things  in  a  manner  few  men  acquire 
except  by  training.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  to  tell  at  this  instant 
what  the  customer  you  last  waited 
on  was  wearing,  unless  you  happen 
to  be  a  woman,  in  which  event  you 
probably  can  name  any  number  of 
details  regarding  her  dress,  color, 
style,  fabric  and  the  like. 

Use  of  the  Senses 

Use  every  physical  sense  that  you 
can  work  into  your  sale.  To  iKgin 
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with  there  will  be  the  sense  <jt  see¬ 
ing.  Psychological  tests  have  proved 
that  this  sense  is  approximately 
twenty  times  as  important  as  that 
of  hearing,  in  making  clear  a  point 
and  convincing  your  cu.stomer.  So 
do  not  merely  talk,  show  as  you  go 
along. 

Do  not  merely  say,  “Madam,  this 
will  make  a  Iteautiful  dining  room 
suite  for  the  room  you  have  de¬ 
scribed,  one  that  you  will  get  more 
and  more  satisfaction  from  as  it  is 
used.” 

Rather,  pull  the  host-chair  back 
from  the  table,  and  say  “Won’t  you 
be  seated  at  this  beautiful  table? 
Isn’t  this  a  most  comfortable  chair? 
And  all  the  others  are  just  as  com¬ 
fortably-shaped  and  upholstered. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  more  Ix^auti- 
ful  surface  than  that  top?  Just  run 
your  fingers  over  it ;  it  feels  like 
velvet.  You’ll  get  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  facing  your  guests  across 
that  table,  and  the  lK*st  part  of  it  is 


that  this  finish  will  withstatid  the 
action  of  hot  dishes,  spilled  liquids 
and  ahnost  atiy  sort  of  ati  accident 
that  will  ordinarily  occur.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  take  a  cloth  atid  wipe 
it  off  and  you  will  find  the  surface 
unimpaired.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the 
new  lacquer  finishes  with  synthetic 
resin  base,  a  new  development  in  tbe 
making  of  fine  furniture. 

“Please  notice,  too,  that  your  feet 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  stretch¬ 
ers,  or  legs,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  you  to  sit  there  without 
bumping  against  any  under-con¬ 
struction. 

“Notice  bow  these  drawers  fit? 
Just  take  the  tip  of  your  finger,  and 
they  slide  forward  and  back.  The 
fact  that  the  drawer  made  no  noise 
as  you  opened  and  closed  it  may 
have  escaped  your  attention,  but  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  that 
is  another  sign  of  good  cabinet¬ 
work.  Poor  workmanship  allows  the 
drawer  to  slij)  back  and  forth  side¬ 


ways,  some  times  binding  and  al¬ 
ways  making  a  thumping  noise  that 
most  women  do  not  care  for. 

“Do  you  notice  the  odor  in  these 
drawers  as  you  open  them?  That  is 
a  special  finish  used  by  the  maker 
of  these  pieces.  You  can  sj)ot  one 
of  his  pieces  ahnost  anywhere  by 
that  characteristic  odor.  It  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  short  time  after  it  is 
placed  in  use,  but  ytju’ll  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  it  results  from  a 
protective  coating  that  is  sprayed  t)n 
the  interior  of  this  entire  cabinet, 
sealing  it  against  moisture,  and 
making  it  easy  to  keep  clean.” 

And  so  on !  In  such  a  procedure 
as  this  we  have  made  use  of  every 
sense  except  that  of  tasting,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  .Seeing,  Hear¬ 
ing  and  Feeling  .  .  .  the  three  most 
important  in  reaching  your  custo¬ 
mer’s  emotions,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  introduced  enough 
“reasoning”  to  satisfy  the  i)ractical 
mind  of  our  customer. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

Suggestions  for  Increasing  Your 
Compensation  With  Follow-Ups 


IT  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  manual  to  teach  you  how  to 
sell.  It  is  rather  ])resumed  that 
you  are  already  a  salesman  and  have 
acquired  a  certain  skill  in  your 
work.  Rather,  our  effort  here  has 
l)een  to  suggest  how  you  may  best 
bend  your  capabilities  to  tbe  particu¬ 
lar  job  of  selling  furniture,  giving 
you  tbe  necessary  information  vou 
need  to  build  your  sales  talk  around 
facts,  not  fiction. 

1  here  are  ways  and  means  bv 
which  you  can  save  many  sales 
which  have  apparently  walked  out 
the  door.  It  is.  of  course,  most  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  get  a  customer’s 
name  and  address  in  order  to  do 
this.  Probably  tbe  easiest  wav  is  to 
offer  to  send  the  prospect  literature 
if  she  will  give  you  this  information. 
Many  stores  publish  a  store  maga¬ 
zine  that  carries  finely-illustrated 
articles  alH)ut  much  of  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  that  comes  on  the  floors 
from  month  to  month,  .\lmost  every 
woman  wants  such  a  magazine,  and 


if  your  store  has  such  a  service  your 
problem  is  already  solved. 

.\nother  way  is  to  suggest  that 
you  have  some  new  things  (jf  the 
type  in  which  she  is  interested  com¬ 
ing  in  a  few  days,  and  ask  that  she 
let  you  call  her  when  they  arrive. 
Still  another  is  to  make  use  of  the 
manufacturers’  salesmen,  asking  that 
your  customer  allow  you  to  call  her 
when  the  man  you  have  in  mind  is 
in  town  with  his  photographs  and 
cover  samples. 

Every  cu.stomer  s  name  you  sell 
should  be  placed  on  a  card  in  a 
small  box  on  your  desk,  with  a  no¬ 
tation  of  what  she  purchased,  and 
any  pertinent  information  about  her 
likes  and  dislikes.  Oftentimes  dur¬ 
ing  your  talk  she  will  drop  a  hint 
that  she  hopes  to  have  a  new  bed- 
rcK)m  suite,  or  a  chair,  or  a  table, 
soon.  Note  all  these  things  on  your 
card. 

Keep  the  names  of  those  who  do 
not  buy.  as  well,  with  the  same  sort 
of  information.  Use  a  white  card 


for  the  one,  a  blue  card  for  the  other. 

As  this  file  develops  it  can  be  the 
foundation  of  the  finest  business  you 
could  ask  for.  Every  morning,  or  at 
sometime  during  the  day  when  you 
can,  leaf  through  your  file.  .Almost 
every  day  you  will  find  one  or  more 
names  that  are  directly  affected  by 
new  merchandise  which  has  just 
been  placed  on  tbe  floor,  or  in  some 
similar  manner. 

Never  telephone  such  customers 
or  prospects  unless  you  have  a  real 
reason  for  so  doing.  You  can  kill 
yourself  with  a  customer  in  no 
(juicker  way  than  by  needlessly 
liotbering  her.  Rut  if  you  handle 
this  in  the  right  manner,  your  pros¬ 
pects  and  customers  will  feel  that 
you  are  giving  them  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  not  accorded  the 
ordinary  public,  and  will  be  both 
]>lea.sed  and  flattered  by  it.  In  time, 
such  a  system  as  this  should  increase 
your  regular  business  at  least  thirty 
percent,  and  we  know  instances 
where  men  have  doubled  their  sales. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY 


Special  Selling  Approaches 

The  Two,  Three  or  Five  Year  Plan 


IT  is  the  custonicM-  you  liave  <le- 
veloi)cd  aiul  folK)\ve(l-u]).  as  cov¬ 
ered  in  previous  chapters,  who 
will  some  day  come  to  you.  confid¬ 
ing  that  she  wishes  to  refurnish  her 
entire  home,  ridding  it  of  much  that 
her  family  has  discovered  does  not 
suit  its  present  requirements.  Hut 
she  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  go 
alKuit  it.  Such  procedure  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money,  and  their  budget  will  allow 
only  so  much. 

(^f  course,  the  first  thing  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  how  much  there  is  to  sj)end 
at  the  moment,  and  to  work  out  how 
much  more  might  he  ijlanned  on 
(luring  the  year. 

Xow  it  will  he  ai)parent  how 
much  you  have  gained  by  advising 
her  frankly  in  the  ])ast.  For  she  con¬ 
siders  you  an  advisor  or  counselor, 
not  a  salesman  with  whom  she  must 
1h“  on  guard,  or  else  he  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  She  will  talk  over  things 
in  the  same  manner  she  might  with 
an  architect,  or  any  similar  profes¬ 
sional  man. 

I'heii  it  will  Ik*  necessary  to  go 
over  the  re(iuirements  of  the  house, 
room  by  room,  saving  ])ieces  that 
may  be  worked  into  the  new  plan, 
putting  question  marks  after  those 
that  are  que.stiona'l)le,  and  discard¬ 
ing  entirely  those  that  are  hopeless. 

Now  yonr  task  is  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
change-over  can  be  made,  starting 
with  the  rooms  she  wishes  first  to 
do,  and  going  on  through  the  entire 
idace.  This  should  all  Ik*  outlined  in 
l)rief  form,  one  copy  typ(*d  for  your 
customer,  one  for  you  and  one  for 
file  in  the  store  records.  Deijending 
u|K)n  how  much  the  new  furniture 
is  to  cost,  and  how  much  the  family 
budget  will  allow  monthly,  the  i^lan 
shoidd  Ije  spread  over  the  iH*riod  of 
a  year,  two  years  or  even  five  years 
if  need  be.  It  will  be  an  easv  matter 
for  you  to  show  such  a  customer 
how  she  may  work  to  a  concrete 
plan  like  this,  rather  than  buy  in¬ 
discriminately  this  piece  or  that, 
now  and  then.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  exactly  the  same  thing 
the  life  insurance  companies  have 
done  for  years  in  setting  up  estates 


for  men  in  every  circumstance  ot 
life,  and  which  by  the  way  has  more 
than  doubled  the  business  of  the 
salesmen  using  it. 

Invariably,  once  you  get  under 
way  with  sncb  a  plan,  your  customer 
finds  ways  she  can  turn  more  money 
toward  her  furnishing  budget  than 
she  had  originally  expected,  and  the 
period  needed  to  complete  the  idan 
is  usually  cut  down  considerably. 

Gradually  Changing  from 
Traditional  to  Mod(;rn 

This  subject  has  been  ratber  defi¬ 
nitely  covered  in  Chapter  Fifteen. 
The  principles  outlined  there  may 
Ik*  readily  adapted  in- changing  over 
a  complete  house  from  traditional  to 
modern,  putting  into  practice  the 
same  procedure  as  outlined  above. 

The  New  Home  Customer 

Most  new  home  customers  come 
with  the  same  story.  “We  haven’t 
much  money  to  spend.  We  want  to 
Iniy  inexpensive  furniture  now. 
Later  on  when  we  make  more,  we 
can  discard  the.se  i)ieces  and  get  the 
things  we  really  would  like  to  have." 

If  you  allow  such  a  customer  to 
I)uy  on  that  basis  you  are  not  living 
up  to  your  professional  capacity. 
Possibly  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  with  such  a  young  couple 
in  some  secliKled  spot  where  you 
can  be  comfortable,  and  say  .some¬ 
thing  like  this. 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  way  we  felt  when 
we  started  to  furnish  our  home.  .\nd 
we  did  buy  inexpensive  furniture, 
because  no  one  showed  us  how  we 
could  afford  anything  else.  Hut  the 
trouble  is  that  many  of  those  pieces 
which  we  thought  would  Ik*  discard¬ 
ed  long  ago,  are  still  in  service. 
They  never  have  been  what  we 
wanted.  They’ve  never  given  the 
comfort  they  should.  And  we’re  just 
a  little  bit  asbamed  of  them,  iKing 
in  the  furniture  business  tbe  way  I 
am.  Xow.  I’m  refurnisbing  on  a 
definite  planned  basis.  Hut  it  makes 
me  a  little  angry  to  think  that  we 
could  have  had  these  things  we 
wanted  in  the  first  place,  if  we  had 


been  properly  advi.sed." 

If  they  haven’t  already  interrupt¬ 
ed  you  by  this  time,  they’ll  invari¬ 
ably  blurt  out,  “Hut,  how?’’ 

And  from  now  on  you'll  have 
their  undivided  attention.  He  frank 
with  them  and  say  to  them  that  it 
will  help  if  they  will  tell  you  al)out 
how  much  they  feel  they  want  to  put 
in  their  furniture,  and  just  how 
many  rooms  are  to  be  furnished,  and 
so  on.  From  this  you  have  a  basis 
on  which  to  proceed. 

If  your  couple  are  intere.sted  in 
modern  pieces,  your  ta.sk  will  Ik 
simplified.  For  you  can  find  many 
well-styled,  well-made  modern 
pieces,  priced  comparatively  low.  as 
suggested  in  Chapter  Fifteen. 

Assuming  they  want  Traditional 
pieces  however,  what  to  do?  The 
living  room  comes  first,  usually,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  that.  Hut  now  come  tbe 
iKdrootns.  and  the  dining  room. 
.\nd  here  is  your  opportunity  to  do 
your  customers  a  real  service,  and 
make  them  yours  for  life. 

If  vou  have  never  put  the  open- 
stock  groups  on  your  floor  to  work, 
this  is  the  ideal  place  to  do  so.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  princijfle  of  these  ensem¬ 
bles,  how  they  are  composed  of  a 
large  numlKr  of  related  pieces,  many 
of  which  can  Ik*  used  in  IkcI- 
room.  dining  room  or  even  living 
room  interchangeably,  and  to  which 
thev  may  add.  from  time  to  time,  as 
income  makes  it  possible.  Hy  a  care¬ 
ful  .selection  now.  certain  i)ieces  can 
Ik*  used  wherever  needed  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  scheme.  Later,  other  pieces 
mav  he  iiurchased  and  by  such  pro¬ 
cedure.  rooms  will  eventually  Ik* 
furnished  with  furniture  that  is 
finely  styled,  of  excellent  con.struc- 
tion  and  of  which  anvone  may  well 
Ik*  proud.  It  will  not  Ik*  necessarv  to 
replace  later  unless  bv  cboice.  .Show 
them  that  vou  have  low-cost  furni¬ 
ture  at  jirices  which  compare  with 
anything  they  may  obtain,  anywhere. 
Hut  clearly  TX'int  to  the  fact  that  by 
a  .sensible  plan  sncb  as  vou  will  be 
glad  to  work  out  for  tbem.  thev  can 
have  the  lK*tt'-r  things,  and  still 
spend  alx)Ut  the  same  amount  of 
money,  at  the  moiifut. 
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SPRING 


IX  i1k‘  furniture  and  allied  industries  many  manufac¬ 
turers  are  identifying  their  products  hy  attaching  to 
them  lalnds  or  tags.  The  labels  and  tags  illn.strated 
on  tiu-se  pages  are.  no  doubt,  familiar  to  most  retail 
sales])eople.  'I'hey  an-  reproduced  here  to  indicate  the 
development  of  this  trend  toward  maker  identification  to 
the  consumer  hy  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  serviceability  idea  in  furniture  and  Ix-dding. 

1.  This  is  the  new  trademark  of  'I'he  McKay  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  chrome  furniture. 

2.  For  more  tlum  thirty  years  this  trademark  has 
iilentified  Imjterial  Furniture  Company  ])roducts. 

3.  L.  C.  Chase  &  Couiiiauy  use  the  X'ehno  label  to 
guarantee  their  fabrics  are  moth]>roofed. 

4.  riie  Jamest»)wn-l'{oyal  l’])holstery  Cor])oration 
Iradeniark  is  a  silk  label. 

.‘i.  The  Kindel  hallmark  i>  burned  into  every  ])iece  of 
Kiudel  furniture. 

().  Ihe  Hey  wood-Waketield  trademark  has  been 
known  in  the  furniture  field  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
years. 

7.  'I'liis  green  and  white  tag  is  furnished  by  the 
Jones  iS;  I  .aughlin  Steel  Corporation  to  manufacturers 
of  upholstery  and  mattres.ses  using  |  X-  L  Steel  .Stand¬ 
ard  .Spring  Wire. 

8.  .\  red  and  yellow  tag  is  furnished  manufacturers 
of  upholstered  furniture  and  Ix'dding  using  Wis.sco 
Gamma  .Sitring  Wire  manufactured  by  the  \\'ickwire 
Spencer  Steel  Company. 

9.  4'he  ^lahogany  .\s.sociatiou  in  an  effort  to  help 
identify  genuine  mahogany  furniture  are  furnishing  two 
lalx'ls  to  the  furniture  manufacturers.  The  red  label 
signifies  “all  exposed  parts  are  Ciuaranteed  Solid 
fjenuine  Mahogany. ’’  and  tbe  blue  label— “all  exposed 
structural  parts  and  plywofwl  faces  are  Guaranteed 
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10.  The  Hind  Harrison  I’lnsli  Company  Inrnish  a 
silk  lalR‘1  to  upholstery  manufacturers  usiny;  their  fabrics. 

11.  d'his  lalK‘1  is  supplied  hy  the  .\merican  Steel  & 
Wire  Comj)any  to  all  manufacturers  of  bed  s])rinfjs,  in- 
ner-sprinfj  mattresses  and  ujdiolstered  furnitma-  using 
their  wire  product. 

12.  This  trademark  and  label  depicting  dovetail  con¬ 
struction  is  used  by  the  Kmpire  Case  Goods  Company. 

13.  The  Collins  it  .\ikman  Corporation  silk  lalnl  is 
sup|)lied  to  upholstered  furniture  manufacturers,  t(t  I»e 
attached  to  furniture  where  their  fabrics  are  used. 

14.  S.  Kar])en  it  Bros,  trademark  was  one  of  the 
first  used  hy  upholstered  furniture  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

15.  The  .Slnmheron  lalR-l  is  attached  to  each  mattress 
manufactured  hy  the  Burton-Dixie  Corporation. 

IT),  d'his  trademark  will  Ik*  found  on  steel  beds,  bed 
room  springs,  stialio  couches  and  mattres.ses  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Foster  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company. 

17.  For  seventy-one  years  this  tradeihark  has  been 
known  to  the  furniture  industry,  and  identifies  the  pn>d 
nets  of  the  Widdicomh  Furniture  Company. 

18.  Manufacturers'  names  a^ipearing  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  tag.  certifies  that  the  fabric  conforms  to  re- 
ciuirements  of  Commercial  .Standard  C.S52-35.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

19.  This  trademark  identifies  Howell  chromsteel 
tubular  furniture  manufactured  by  The  Howell  Com¬ 
pany. 

20.  The  trademark  “Lifetime  Furniture"  is  use<l  hv 
the  Grand  Rajiids  Bookcase  Chair  Comiianv. 

21.  .\  copy  of  the  grey  silk  lalK*l  carrying  the  John 
Zimmerman  &  Son  trademark  is  supiilied  to  furniture 

.manufacturers  using  their  mohairs. 
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PART  SEVEN 

THE  BEDDING  DEPARTMENT 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

What  Comprises  Bedding? 


A  MOST  profitable  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  every  furniture  and 
honiefurnishings  salesman  is 
l)e(kHng.  By  tins  we  mean  springs, 
mattresses,  studio  couches  and  other 
similar  items,  depending  upon  how 
extensive  your  bedding  department 
may  he. 

It  will  he  apparent  that  it  is  both 
impractical  and  impossible  to  sup¬ 
ply  specific  sales  arguments  relative 
to  various  types  of  patented  con¬ 
struction  in  a  work  such  as  this. 
That  is  something  we  must  leave  to 
the  maker  of  each  product.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  tliat  every  sales¬ 
man  obtain  copies  of  iKxtklets  and 
other  literature  published  by  the 
makers  of  the  units  your  store  fea¬ 
tures.  In  this  manner  you  may  he- 
conu'  well  acquainted  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  merchandise  you 
have  to  .sell. 

In  order  to  conserve  s])ace  an<l 
your  time.  su])pose  we  list  the  most 
important  types  under  each  classi¬ 
fication,  briefly  stating  some  of  the 
pertinent  construction  facts  regard¬ 
ing  each. 

Inner-Spring  Mattresses 

,\nv  ni.attress  which  contains  coil- 
s])rings  inside  a  layer  of  jirotective 
l)adding  is  called  “inner-.s]>ring”. 
'Fliere  are  two  general  types  of  this 
construction. 

In  the  one,  from  800  to  1,000 
small  coil  springs  of  tempered-steel 
wire  are  used.  Each  coil  is  sewed 
inside  a  muslin  pocket,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  unit  comes  in  a  muslin  case  or 
sack,  very  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  units  for  hacks  of  iqihol- 
stered  chairs,  discussed  elsewhere, 
are  made. 

This  unit  consisting  of  1,000 
springs  is  then  covered  with  a  soft 
padding  of  cotton  felt  over  which 
the  ticking  is  fastened.  The  chief 
advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of 
construction  are  flexibility,  unusual 


conformity  to  lK)dy  curves,  and  ab¬ 
solute  noiselessness  because  each 
spring  is  separated  from  the  other 
by  the  muslin  pockets. 

The  other  tyjie  of  inner-spring 
consi.sts  of  larger  coils,  more  of  the 
type  used  in  ujdiolstery  seat  con¬ 
struction,  hut  finer  and  more  resili¬ 
ent.  The  best  of  such  mattresses 
contain  as  high  as  350  of  these 
super-tempered  coils.  About  180 
coils  are  as  few  as  most  reputable 
makers  place  in  their  most  inexpen¬ 
sive  inner-spring  mattresses.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  made  with  as 
few  as  120  to  140  sjirings. 

On  either  side  of  the  sjwing  unit 
is  fastened  a  layer  of  Javanese  sisal, 
generally  covered  with  muslin  oi- 
burlap.  This  keeps  the  soft,  resili- 
etit  cotton  felt  padding  that  forms 
the  outside  layer  frf)m  working 
<lown  into  the  springs.  The  mat¬ 
tress  is  covered  with  this  cotton  felt 
pad  and  then  slijiped  into  the  lick¬ 
ing  or  cover. 

Most  mattresses  of  both  types  are 
then  sewed  through  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  with  ta])e  which  is  tied  down 
or  fastened  with  buttons  on  either 
end.  This  is  to  help  hold  the  cotton 
felt  in  ])lace.  also  to  keep  the  entire 
construction  in  shape,  preventing 
lumping,  and  the  like.  Modern  con¬ 
struction  has  recently  discovered 
ways  of  making  a  perfectly  flat  to]) 
without  this  outside  sewing.  It  is 
.said  to  he  as  satisfactory  and  dma- 
hle  as  the  other. 

The  edges  of  the  better  (|ualily 
mattresses  are  hound  with  t:ii)e  and 
sewed,  making  a  very  neat  ttiilored 
appearance.  The  more  inexpensi\e 
types  have  merely  a  roll  edge  form¬ 
ed  by  sewing  through  the  edge  of 
the  ticking  and  felt. 

The  sides  and  ends  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  are  further  sewed  to  keep  them 
from  bulging  after  the  mattress  has 
l)een  in  service  for  a  time. 


Other  Types  of  Spring  Mattresses 

The  finest  inner-springs  may  Ik- 
covered  with  curled  hair  enclosed 
within  heavy  burlap  and  having  a 
thin  layer  of  the  finest  cotton  felt 
on  top.  to  make  certain  the  hair 
does  not  work  through  the  ticking. 

-\nother  tyjje  of  mattress  is  cov¬ 
ered  on  one  side  with  curled  hair, 
and  on  the  other  with  cotton  felt. 
The  argument  is  that  the  hair  side 
is  cooler  for  summer  use ;  the  cotton 
felt  side  is  warmer  for  winter.  Such 
mattresses  are  made  with  heavy 
denim  ticking  to  keep  the  hair  from 
working  up  and  through. 

One  of  the  finest  types  of  spring 
mattress  employs  an  entirely  dilTer- 
ent  construction.  In  this,  the  spring 
unit  is  separate  and  is  contained  in 
a  damask  envelope  or  case  with  zip¬ 
per  fastener.  This  is  placed  on  the 
springs.  Over  this  is  placed  a 
(juilted  pad  made  of  compres.sed  cot¬ 
ton  felt,  finest  quality.  Not  only  docs 
this  construction  give  exceptional 
relaxation  and  comfort,  hut  it  has 
the  added  advantages  of  being  al¬ 
most  indestructible,  and  the  pad  and 
spring  may  he  easily  rolled  up  and 
removed,  by  anyone,  for  cleaning  or 
airing. 

Other  Mattress  Constructions 

It  has  been  said  that  inner-spring 
mattresses,  and  those  not  having  the 
s])ring  feature,  are  comparable  to 
the  automobile,  and  the  horse  and 
buggy.  However,  there  are  still 
folks  who  prefer  a  firm  mattress  not 
so  soft  and  flexible  as  the  several 
inner-spring  types. 

Probably  the  most  resilient  and 
by  far  the  most  durable  of  such  mat¬ 
tresses  are  made  of  curled  hair 
stuffed  and  compressed,  then  sewed 
into  ticking  and  fastened.  Each 
piece  of  hair,  in  a  way,  represents 
a  tiny  coil  spring  in  itself,  and  prior 
to  the  inner-spring  era  the  most 
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Muttrei^s  muking:  plut'ing  felted  cotton  on  the  coil  construction. 


luxurious  mattresses  were  con¬ 
structed  in  this  manner. 

Next  in  quality  atid  desirability 
is  the  mattress  made  of  layers  of 
long-fihre  cotton  felt,  built  up  and 
then  compressed  and  fastetied  down 
to  obtain  maximum  resiliency.  Vari¬ 
ous  fjrades  of  this  type  mattress  are 
available,  deitending  tijton  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  materials  used  .and  the 
workmanship. 

A  more  ine.xpensive  mattress  is 
made  of  Javanese  sisal,  or  similar 
nuaterial.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  of  the  cbeajK'st  mattresses 
were  tilled  with  excelsior,  but  one 
seldom  sees  an  e.xcelsior  mattress 
nowadtiys. 

Not  so  much  used  as  formerly, 
but  still  soUl,  is  the  mattress  stuffed 
with  kaix)k.  Kai)ok  is  the  silky  fibre 
of  the  Javanese  silk-cotton  tree 
seeds.  It  is  blown  into  the  tickinjj 
and  makes  a  very  soft,  resilient  Ixal. 
Unfortunately,  in  a  compar.atively 
short  time  the  fibres  Ix-come  broken, 
then  jx)wder  and  mat  down  and  the 
mattress  becomes  lumpy  and  out  of 
sbajx-.  It  can  only  lx*  renovated  by 
opc'uinjj  the  ticking  and  blowing  in 
more  kapok.  Kapok  mattresses  are 
often  used  aboard  ships,  for  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  compressed 
kaix)k  will  float  for  many  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  IxJcomes  water  soaked.  It  is 
the  filling  used  in  most  soft  life- 
preserver  jackets. 

Tickings  vary,  of  course,  just  as 
do  covers  on  an  upholstered  suite. 
The  finer  mattresses  naturally  are 
covered  with  better-grade  ticking, 
and  the  tailoring  or  sewing  is  ordi¬ 
narily  better.  Dama.sk  covers  of 
various  colors  and  materials  are 
most  ]x)pular.  Hut  for  all  around, 
durable  service,  no  material  has  ever 
surpassed  the  old-fashioned  twill 
denim  in  blue  and  white,  or  similar 
strii)es.  .\s  evidence,  most  hotel 
mattresses  are  covered  with  this, 
and  hotels  probably  pay  as  much  or 
more  for  mattresses  and  springs 
than  any  other  purchaser. 

Springs 

No  matter  how  expensive  or  fine 
a  mattress  your  customer  may  se¬ 
lect.  you  cannot  guarantee  maxi- 
niuni  comfort  unless  it  is  placed  on 
the  ])roper  springs.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  considered  this  no  more 
than  a  sales  argument  invented  by 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  more  ex¬ 
pensive  units.  The  easiest  way  to 
convince  yourself  or  your  customer 
(if  it  were  possible),  is  to  place  two 
identical  mattresses  on  two  beds  in 
your  department.  Under  the  one 
place  a  good  box  spring  of  proper 
construction,  under  the  other  a 


cheap  coil  or  flat  .spring.  Lie  on  one, 
then  the  other.  The  difference  is 
readily  apparent. 

The  Ixjx-spring  is  built  up  in  a 
manner  similar  to  tbe  way  tbe  up- 
bolstered  ebair  or  sofa  jdatform  is 
constructed,  excepting  that  the  coils 
are  mounted  on  a  wood  platform 
instead  of  webbing,  and  tbe  tops  of 
the  sjiiral  coil  sj)rings  are  bound 
around  the  entire  outer  edge  of  the 
complete  spring  by  a  heavy  wire 
Ixirder  rod.  ()ver  tbe  top  of  the 
springs  is  placed  and  sewed  a  piece 
of  heavy  burlap,  then  a  thick  cush¬ 
ioned  ])ad  of  cotton  felt,  the  entire 
contents  and  frame  being  covered 
with  a  ticking  of  some  sort  to  match 
the  mattress.  This  construction  is 
])rohably  the  most  comfortable  of 
any  yet  devised,  and  looks  best  be¬ 
cause  of  its  cover. 

To  give  real  satisfaction,  the  bo.x 
spring  should  be  constructed  with 
the  type  of  mattress  to  be  used  with 
it,  in  mind.  Otherwise  the  s])ringing 
in  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  too 
soft  or  t(X)  stiff.  A  jxxw  box  spring 
will  spoil  a  good  inner-si)ring  mat¬ 
tress,  and  vice-versa.  If  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  sell  your  cus¬ 
tomer  a  gocxl  box  s])ring,  and  tbe 
choice  is  between  a  mediocre  or 
cheap  box  and  a  gcxxl  double  coil, 
you  will  Ixi  wise  to  advise  the  double 
coil. 

Next  in  value  comes  the  double¬ 
coil.  or  double-deck  coil  spring  as 
it  is  .sf)metimes  called.  In  this  the 


coils  are  si)rung  l)oth  ways  from  the 
center  of  the  spring,  so  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  of  two  cf)ils.  one  set  upon 
the  other.  'I'liis  makes  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  construction,  in  some  ways 
more  durable  tban  tbe  l«).x,  for  there 
is  no  ticking  to  wear.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  it  is  entirely  exposed  and  will 
con.sequently  gather  more  dust  anrl 
dirt. 

The  single  coil  spring  is  ne.xt  in 
comfort.  It  resembles  the  double 
coil  in  aiqx-arance  hut  has  only  half 
the  resiliency,  and  is  usually  made 
with  fewer  coils,  as  well. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  is  the 
fiat  spring  with  the  coiled  helicals 
fastening  it  to  the  frame  at  lx)di 
ends,  having  no  springing  on  the 
sides.  .\  good  flat  spring  that  holds 
tight  and  does  not  sag  is  to  lx“  t^re- 
ferred  to  one  in  which  the  helicals 
are  not  ])roperly  tempered.  The  flat 
spring  is  much  like  a  hammock,  and 
is  onlv  as  g(xxl  as  its  helicals.  It  is 
hound  to  .sag  down,  hammock  like. 

What  Are  Customers  Interested  In? 

There  are  two  general  classes  of 
customers.  First,  those  buying  a 
new  bed  or  a  suite  and  who  may  be 
sold  a  spring  an<l  mattress  as  well ; 
second,  those  who  are  reiilacing 
.springs  and  mattresses  on  present 
beds. 

The  first  group  might  be  further 
divided  into  peojde  who  are  newly 
furnishing  throughout,  and  those 
who  may  lx?  refurnishing.  The  first 
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of  these  will  naturally  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  equipment;  the  second 
may  feel  they  can  get  along  with  old 
Iredding  on  their  new  bed. 

All  too  often,  when  one  sells  a 
bedroom  suite,  the  couple  buying 
suddenly  discover  they  have  spent 
more  money  for  the  furniture  alone 
than  they  had  intended  to  put  into 
the  complete  outfit.  The  tendency 
then,  is  to  select  an  inexpensive 
spring  with  a  low-priced  inner 
spring  mattress,  relying  upon  the 
inner-spring  to  make  uj)  for  the  loss 
of  comfort. 

Sometimes  this  may  he  necessary, 
hut  more  often  than  not  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  thank  you.  if  you  tell 
them  in  a  frank  open  manner,  how 
much  more  comfort  they  may  expect 
from  properly  designed  box  or 
double-coil  springs  and  a  good 
inner-spring  unit  that  they  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  last  them  fot  many, 
many  years. 

What  About  Good.  Bad  and 
Indifferent  Coiistriietion? 

riic  making  of  springs  and  mat- 
tres.ses  is  a  business  all  in  itself. 
.\s  is  true  of  upholstered  furniture, 
you  cannot  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
(]uality  of  a  mattress  from  its  ex¬ 
terior.  For  all  you  can  see  is  the 
cover. 

Here  again,  chea]).  ]>oorly  temp¬ 
ered  springs  may  he  used  in  the 
cheap,  low  priced  mattress.  The 
stuffing  may  vary,  just  as  in  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture.  In  fact,  most  states 
have  been  forced  to  pass  .stringent 
laws  that  make  it  obligatorv  for  all 
mattresses  to  carry  a  standard  tag 
showing  just  what  is  inside  (stuff¬ 
ing  or  filling)  and  stating  that  it  is 
new  material. 

Back  to  the  Cu.stoiiier 

Are  your  customers  interested  in 
the.se  various  construction  details  we 
have  high  pointed? 

Yes,  and  no ! 


Iiispecting  springs. 


(  )f  course,  they  want  to  know 
why  the  better  spring  is  preferable 
to  the  cheaper,  and  the  same  thing 
goes  for  the  mattress.  But  those  are 
not  the  facts  which  will  definitely 
cause  them  to  decide  upon  .selecting 
the  better  unit  and  in  some  manner 
working  out  their  budget  so  that 
they  may  cover  the  difference  in 
price. 

What  is  more  imjjortant  to  them. 


to  you,  to  me,  to  all  of  us,  is  sleep! 

1  f  yini  have  kept  up  with  your  read¬ 
ing,  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar 
with  the  researches  made  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologists  and  scientists  to 
learn  more  about  the  effect  perfect 
relaxation,  or  the  lack  of  it.  has  on 
the  human  ImkIv,  and  mind.  So  you 
can  conscientiously  and  truthfully 
show  your  customers  just  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  select  bedding  which 
assures  the  utmost  in  comfort  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  sooner  change  one’s 
entire  outlook  on  life,  than  loss  of 
sleep.  It  saps  vitality  and  gnaws  at 
jaded  nerves  until  something  cracks. 

In  making  the  price  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  unit  seem  small,  every  bedding 
salesman  is  familiar  with  the  moth- 
eaten  argument  about  the  length  of 
time  that  is  spent  in  bed  during  each 
day.  a  total  of  hours  in  a  year  or  a 
lifetime  that  will  far  outnumber  the 
total  time  any  of  us  may  spend  in 
any  one  other  place.  Figuring  the 
cost  per  hour  on  this  basis  and  con- 
trastitig  it  with  the  number  of  hours 
one  drives  his  automobile  and  the 
price  he  pays  for  it.  makes  the  bed¬ 
ding  cost  seem  infinitesimal  by  coin- 
])arison.  It  is  true  that  this  may 
seem  motli-eaten  to  you  and  me.  be- 
cau.se  we  use  it  daily.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  nezi'  to  your  customer,  and 
you  should  tell  it  in  the  same  inter¬ 
esting  manner  that  you  did  when 
you  first  discovered  it  for  yourself. 

Every  bedding  customer  repre- 
.sents  a  bedroom  furniture  possibili¬ 
ty.  and  likewise,  every  bedroom  fur¬ 
niture  .sale  suggests  a  bedding  sale. 
.Vrmed  with  a  proper  knowledge 
concerning  your  merchandise,  you 
can  readily  show  your  cu.stomers 
why  the  better  bedding  is  the  better 
value  and  grade  them  up.  On  such 
sales  you  make  a  good  profit,  and 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  trul\'  served  your 
customer  as  you  would  like  to  have 
been  served  had  you  been  in  her 
]dace. 
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